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From Plantation Three Palms 
we watched a red dawn of riot 
rise all around us. 

The negro and East Indian 
labourers of this sugar country, 
once simple folk content with 
their lot, had been introduced 
by newspaper, radio, and cinema 
to a standard of living they 
could not afford. Communistic 
propaganda had sown unrest. 
Then had come Mussolini’s at- 
tack on Abyssinia, to fire up 
in the negroes an already 
smouldering race-consciousness. 
To the east of us the labourers 
of Plantation Golden Cane had 
shut down its sugar factory, 
and the European staff, armed 
with rifles, had retired with 
their womenfolk to _ the 
manager’s house. West of us, 
Plantation Bonanza was in an 
uproar. Gangs of negroes from 
the coast villages went from 
estate to estate, forcing willing 


I. 


workers to go on strike. The 
few native policemen sent to 
keep order could do nothing 
with the mobs—indeed had 
been told to conciliate them as 
much as possible. Meanwhile 
we at Plantation Three Palms 
patted ourselves on the back. 
Our people worked peacefully 
on; Three Palms was the 
only cool spot on the coast, 
the one green isle in a sea of 
fire. 

Alas! Just then a mob of 
black jailbirds from the villages 
marched into the estate and 
drove our labourers out to the 
fields at the point of the cutlass. 
“We strike, you got to strike 
too,’”? announced the invaders. 
One of our negro reapers re- 
sisted and was injured ; another 
who lay down on his workplace 
and refused to budge was carried 
out of the field like a sack of 
sugar. Men and women, all 
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our field workers were driven 
home. 

From his office at the sugar 
factory our little Glasgow en- 
gineer heard the rumble of the 
cane-mills die down and steam 
start to blow off. He rushed 
into the factory—and found 
most of the machinery stopped 
and the native mechanics all 
a-tremble beneath the threaten- 
ing cutlasses of two negro 
villagers, scouts from the mob 
now rioting in the fields. Nearly 
speechless with rage, he made 
the mechanics open steam again ; 
then he went up to the invaders. 
“Get tae hell out o’ here!” 
They cursed him abominably, 
but they went. ‘“ You-all 
wait !’’ they threatened. ‘‘ We 
comin’ back ! ” 

An hour or so later there 
came the rattle of drums, and 
an army of village niggers 
appeared. Men and women 
mingled, they marched in what 
they fondly imagined was mili- 
tary formation, goose-stepping 
in the most ridiculous way ; 
they waved red flags and brand- 
ished sticks and _  cutlasses. 
“ Abyssinia!’’? they shouted. 
“¢ Abyssinia ! ”’ 

There were now two black 
policemen at Three Palms, but 
their orders made them more 
like war correspondents. We 
overseers and the factory 
mechanics armed ourselves with 
sticks, six-foot brass evaporator 
tubes, crowbars, and anything 
else handy ; and when the rioters 
swarmed into the factory and 
found each main engine guarded 
by an angry white man and two 
or three unexpectedly hostile 
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brown ones, their courage failed 
them and they contented them- 
selves with dancing round the 
engines to the beat of the drums. 
That dance was of darkest 
Africa. What wild, indecent 
posturing! And the women 
were the worst. 

Piqued by their second failure 
to stop the factory, the negroes 
streamed off into the fields, 
They could not do much damage 
there, we decided; but pres- 
ently a batch of mule-boys rode 
in and complained that the 
rioters had chased them away 
from the loaded cane barges 
they had been towing to the 
factory. The manager and his 
white staff rode back with the 
mule-boys and brought in the 
barges under the rioters’ broad 
black noses. At one moment 
it nearly came to a fight, but 
the crisis collapsed in bluster, 
and, growling horrid threats, 
the mob straggled off to their 
homes. That night and many 
nights after, we heard the throb 
of drums in the distance; the 
strikers were holding council of 
war in their villages. 

Next morning the ‘ Abys- 
sinian’ army did not honour 
us with a visit, and some of the 
negro labourers from the villages 
turned up with their tools. But 
would they go to work? ‘No, 
sah! We wants mo’ money.” 
They had evidently received 
their instructions from the army. 
They demanded an impossible 
price. The manager tried to 
reason with them, and some of 
them admitted the truth of his 
arguments; but no matter, they 
said, they must have more 
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money. ‘* Work?” cried one 
of them. ‘I don’t want work, 
I want money!” Exactly. 
When the manager protested, 
“ But those prices would break 
the estate in a year!” one 
nigger replied, “Den let it 
broke, an’ we will take it an’ 
run it ourselfs.’’ 

Our own people, the East 
Indians and negroes who live 
on the estate, were willing to 
work, but were completely 
cowed by the villagers. Not so 
their children! As the assistant 
manager stood talking to the 
strikers there approached him 
in odd procession twenty or 
thirty of the little East Indian 
boys employed to lead the 
barge mules. Each small brown 
face was a mask of grave im- 
portance on to which flashed 
every now and then an irresist- 
ible grin, like a snowball burst- 
ing on a@ mahogany target. 
The youngsters swaggered up 
to the assistant with a martial 
air, flourishing small sticks 
modelled after the cudgels the 
rioters had carried the day 
before. Hiding his amusement, 
Big MacLachlan bent down and 
greeted them gravely— 

“ Well, you men, what do you 
want ? ” 

The leader, a fat brown baby 
with the biggest and most 
impish eyes you ever saw, re- 
plied with extreme dignity— 

“Manager, we bring dippy- 
tation to you. We want more 
money.” 

There was a delighted chorus : 


“Yessah! Must get six bitts a 
day.’’ 
The assistant pretended 
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to consider this demand. 
The kindergarten eyed him 
anxiously. ‘¢ Yessah ! Six 
bitts!”’ piped one of them. 

‘‘ Eh-eh!’’? squealed Habib, 
the leader. ‘ Shut your mout’, 
li’ boy. You stupid. Five 
bitts.”’ 

Another urchin dug Habib 
in the ribs. “No, man; four 
bitts an’ a half will do!” 

“¢ What ! ’”’ cried the assistant, 
looking scandalised. ‘‘ Only 
four bitts and a half? Why, 
big men like you are worth at 
least twelve bitts!”’ 

At this pleasantry the infant 
mob dispersed, in shrieks of 
laughter, its play over. Pretty 
cool, burlesquing the strikers 
before their faces. A rumour 
went around that day that the 
children of the estate school 
had gone on strike for more 
education, but it was too good 
to be true. 

Seeing that we did not mean 
to yield to their preposterous 
demands, the strikers went back 
to their villages. We overseers 
rode around the estate in pairs, 
to ‘keep the flag flying,’ and 
in the intervals between patrols 
we drank iced beer, smoked 
countless cigarettes, and specu- 
lated among ourselves about the 
very uncertain future. 

Next day none of the village 
men turned up, and we per- 
suaded our resident labourers 
to reap some of the canes from 
which the cutters had been 
driven away. The news of this 
must have infuriated the vil- 
lagers; for that night just as 
we had finished dinner we heard 
a cry of “ Fire! Fire!” 
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II. 


We heard the alarm with 
that clutch at the heart which 
it inspires everywhere, even in 
this colony, where canefield or 
savannah fires are not rare, and 
in a bad drought are almost 
commonplace. The peace of 
the tropical night died in up- 
roar. Overseers shouted orders 
or inquiries as they dropped 
whatever they were doing, 
snatched saddles and bridles, 
and rushed to the stables in 
whatever clothes they happened 
to be wearing; there was the 
clink of cutlass and the clank 
of fire-bucket as coolies pattered 
barefoot out of the nigger-yard 
and ran towards the glare of 
the burning field; and above 
all sounded the strident clangour 
of the fire-bell, rung frenziedly 
by an excited factory watchman. 
In the stable there was a con- 
fused trampling; calls for the 
stable watchman; curses as 
awkward girths were buckled 
or bits forced between unwilling 
teeth. With a rush and a 
clatter of hooves rider after 
rider galloped out of the gate, 
some of them overseers, some 
coolie ‘ boys’ riding bareback 
on barge mules. 

A wild gallop along the bank 
of a canal, through the reek of 
the nigger-yard, past a tall 
black regiment of cabbage 
palms reflected dimly in the 
starlit water. The wind whistled 
in our ears and cooled our hot 
faces; our mules stumbled in 


rough places and recovered 
nimbly. Then the fire glowed 
before us, a rosy flower growing 
in a field of darkness and topped 
by a waving foliage of smoke, 
The burning field was not far 
from the nigger-yard, and some 
of the coolies first roused by 
the alarm came panting up as 
we dismounted. Negroes, East 
Indians, whites, all plunged 
across the canal and fought 
their way through the tall, 
tangled canes. We were in a 
forest of giant grass! that 
stood a man’s height above 
our heads; the saw - edged 
leaves scratched our faces, 
sprawling stalks tripped us in 
the darkness. As we floundered 
forward, the sharp crackling 
we had been hearing rose to a 
roar, punctuated by the furious 
pop of bursting canes, and 
soon we were in the glare and 
fumes of the fire, which was 
being swept down upon us by 
a north-west breeze. There 
was no time for much organisa- 
tion; @ party of experienced 
men was already at the canal 
head, cutting a fire-path lest 
the fire sneak round into the 
next field (separated, except in 
that one place, from this field 
by a canal); the rest spread 
across the burning field a little 
in advance of the fire and cut 
or broke the canes away, then 
beat out or threw water on the 
flames that tried to leap this 
barren divide. 





1 Sugar cane is in fact only a large grass. 
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An hour, two hours—heaven 
knows how long of struggle in 
the heat and smoke, with the 
sweat streaking down our sooty 
faces, and at last we stood, 
sodden, half-suffocated but vic- 
torious. Before us lay a waste 
of bare, blackened cane stalks, 
and the sweet reek of scorched 
sugar cane hung in the hot air ; 
but behind us a forest of clean, 
unviolated canes rustled their 
leaves softly, as if in relief, amid 
an awed silence. 

About two hundred tons of 
cane had been burnt—half of 
one field; but we had saved 
the rest of that block of fields, 
a matter of eighteen hundred 
tons. 

Wearily everybody rode or 
trudged home, the lucky ones 
sucking at precious cigarettes. 
Most of the overseers mourned 
the ruin of some piece of 
clothing. One had scorched 
and soaked his best shoes, 
another had burned a hole in 
his tennis flannels. I had lost 
a much-loved sports coat, 
bought at a famous London 
outfitter’s on my last leave; 


' in the fury of the fight some- 


body’s wildly swung cutlass had 
gashed it (luckily leaving me 
unpunctured), and when I took 
it off and laid it out of the way 
another overseer used it to beat 
out a blaze. 

At home we overseers stripped 
and washed, and, still too ex- 
cited to sleep, gathered for a 
drink and a chat. But we were 
not to rest yet. Just as we had 
unanimously passed a vote 
blasphemously censuring these 
black fire-raisers and judging 
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that the ‘cat’ was too good 
for them, there was a hubbub 
outside. ‘ What’s up now?” 
we asked ; and someone shouted 
in reply, “A gang of village 
blacks has come over to wreck 
the factory !”’ 

This was too much. We saw 
red. Not content with making 
us sweat in smoke and fire to 
save our cultivation, these 
niggers actually had the cheek 
to raid our factory under our 
very noses. An Englishman’s 
sugar factory is his castle. 
Each man of us picked up the 
first weapon that lay to hand, 
and with murder in our hearts 
and lurid curses on our lips we 
raced to the factory. We 
grabbed a watchman by the 
shoulder. ‘ Where are they ? ” 

The watchman backed away 
in fright and stared at the 
mad white people. ‘“ Ka, 
sahib ?” 

“Them village Kaffiri, you 
fool ! ”’ 

‘* Me no see,” said the watch- 
man. ‘Only them canepiece 
watchman pass, what manager 
send jus’ now.” 

Our rage turned to disgust, 
then to laughter. The manager 
had sent a party of coolies 
back to see that no more fields 
were fired; as they passed 
the overseers’ quarters someone 
had heard them boasting to one 
another what they would do 
to any ‘ fire-bug’ they caught, 
and had taken them for rioters 
from the village. 

The joke was on us. We had 
come buzzing out as mad as 
hornets, ready for blood or 
death ; and here we stood in 
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the public way, dressed in the 
oddest assortment of garments 
and gripping the queerest 
weapons—and not an enemy 
in sight. Some of us wore 
riding - breeches unlaced over 
bare legs, feet in tennis shoes ; 
some wore khaki slacks and 
pyjama jackets ; young X——, 
generally a bit of a sissy, now 
looked like a soldier of the 
French Foreign Legion; his 
bright pyjama trousers were 
tucked into mosquito boots, 
his dressing-gown was kilted 
up behind like a Legionnaire’s 
coat, a sun helmet (at mid- 
night !) was cocked like a kepi 
on his head ; and he was three 
parts drunk. 


Old Higgins, a Cockney ex- 
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sailor who doctors our mules, 
stood gazing wistfully down the 
road, as if he saw the just- 
revived ghost of his stirring 
sailing-ship days dissolving into 
the dull reality of his old age, 
We asked him, ‘“ What’s the 
matter, Uncle Hig? ”’ 

“TI was just dying,” sighed 
the old man, ‘“ to stick this in 
some nigger’s guts.’ He held 
out to us the chisel-pointed 
steel bar he uses to trim the 
mules’ overgrown teeth. 

That put the lid on the even- 
ing. To do battle with a tooth- 
pick! Helpless with laughter, 
we staggered in to bed. 

What a day! But it was 
only the first of many as 
eventful. 


Ii. 


This fire was the first of a 
series. The strikers were trying 
to force our hand by one of the 
dirtiest tricks in their arsenal 
of crookery. They would not 
cut the burnt canes themselves 
unless we agreed to their un- 
reasonable demands, nor would 
they let our resident labourers 
cut them; and so there was 
our sugar factory lying idle 
while increasing acres of burnt 
cane stood souring. 

There was a strange air of 
brooding quiet over the estate, 
an uneasy peace. Even in the 
hot, sleepy glare of mid-day 
we pricked our ears at every 
unusual sound. Subconsciously 
our brains classified sounds as 
familiar and safe, or as potential 
warnings. Any loud shout 


might mean a raid by the rioters, 
and we were always on the alert 
for the cry of “Fire!” At 
nights we could hear the throb 
of drums from the village to 
windward of us, as the blacks 
held council of war and stirred 
themselves up to we knew not 
what frenzies. They even held 
meetings on our land, at the 
tiny unroofed railway station 
near our gates. A small band 
of our own blacks and East 
Indians, the younger men with 
the worst records and nothing 
to lose, openly backed the 
villagers, and planted in the 
cow-pasture behind their houses 
a tall pole bearing a red flag— 
their battle standard. 

We kept our own flag flying 
by carrying on as usual. There 
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was no field-work to look after, 
but we rode around the estate 
in couples, keeping our eyes 
skinned for smoke or for sus- 
picious characters. We were 
forbidden to carry firearms, 
but one or two men who owned 
revolvers had queer bulges in 
their pockets. Among our 
‘noble band of knights’ was a 
one-armed English boy whose 
father won the V.C. during the 
war at the cost of a sticky death 
in a trapped submarine. Young 
Michael was trained on the 
famous Training Ship Conway, 
and became a cadet in the 
Mercantile Marine. After he 
had made a couple of voyages 
round the world a cargo winch 
took off his left arm, and, un- 
fitted for the sea, he came out 
to us on trial as an overseer. 
Except when on leave in town 
he wore at the end of his 
artificial arm a steel hook, and 
this might have made an 
effective weapon had rioters 
attacked him, but to make sure 
he carried a sheath-knife on his 
rides. 

Some of the staff slept during 
the day and took night patrols. 
These were an eerie business. 
We rode in pairs and took along 
with us a couple of mule-boys 
equipped with cutlasses and 
buckets. I remember one ride 
in particular. My partner that 
night was Jimmy Cairn, a burly 
young Scot who used to farm 
in Western Canada. Jim had a 
big revolver hidden in the rain- 
coat he had strapped on his 
saddle-bow, but I carried only a 
stick, for I did not own a gun. 
We were supposed to go to- 
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gether for safety, but we decided 
to save time by splitting up the 
work between us. Jim took 
one ‘boy’ and rode south to 
one set of watchmen, and I 
took the other ‘ boy’ and rode 
across to a dam at the edge of 
the estate. This dam was 
actually the boundary line be- 
tween Three Palms and one of 
the hostile villages. On our 
side of the dam was a stretch 
of high-cane fields which would 
have been an easy mark for the 
fire-raisers, so we had put 
watchmen to patrol it night 
and day. My boy Kassim 
following me, I rode down the 
dam. We met the watchmen 
pretty soon, I satisfied myself 
that they were wide awake, 
then Kassim and I were left 
with a long stretch to ride in 
loneliness. In the dim moon- 
light we jogged along a narrow 
track, long grasses brushing our 
stirrups and plantain leaves 
flipping our faces with soft, 
cool fingers. On one side of 
us a canal gleamed dully almost 
beneath our mules’ hooves, with 
the canefields looming on its 
farther bank; close on our 
other side rose a dark wall of 
trees and bushes, pitted with 
deep caves of darker shadow ; 
and every now and then we 
rode between two big trees 
through a black tunnel of 
foliage. An ideal place for 
ambush and sudden death, I 
could not help thinking, and 
Kassim said as much. I replied 
with pretended indifference, but 
I kept my stout stick at the 
ready, and Kassim, behind me, 
gripped his cutlass tighter. 
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Towards the end of our ride 
we came in sight of the village 
houses ; but they were as quiet 
as the grave, and we turned 
homewards feeling a little foolish 
for having been so nervy. 

As we passed the cow-pasture 
in which the strikers’ flag waved 
I was tempted to sneak in and 
steal it and leave a white 
handkerchief fluttering in its 
place; but apart from the 
danger of being caught by the 
‘enemy,’ there was the risk 
that the manager might think 
this a schoolboy’s trick serving 
only to infuriate the people he 
was trying to calm down. So 
regretfully I rode on. 

At first we found these night 
patrols good fun—cool moon- 
light rides pleasantly spiced 
with danger; but soon their 
novelty wore off and they began 
to look too much like work. 
And so did the daytime ‘ show- 
the-flag’ tours. Loafing can be 
hard labour, especially when it 
is done in an atmosphere of 
strained expectancy. Several 
false, as well as some real, 
alarms of fire did not soothe our 
nerves. 

In the days—long ago, we 
felt—when fires were not an 
every-other-day occurrence, the 
custom was for every man, 
woman, and youth in the 
nigger-yard to turn out at 
the sound of the fire-bell and 
help put the fire out; and 
they always responded loyally 
in this matter of common-weal. 
But now after the first few 
fires we found that this system 
was costing us too much money, 
8o ‘Cairn’s Cavalry’ was formed. 


This was a band of twenty 
strong young mule-boys, armed 
with cutlass and bucket, who 
slept in the stables ready to 
gallop off to any fire at a word. 
They were officered by over- 
seers, Jimmy Cairn being their 
‘colonel.’ We all had com- 
missions in ‘ Cairn’s Cavalry,’ 
so that there was one officer to 
every two men! 

We stopped ringing the fire- 
bell, so as not to rouse any 
but our picked band. These 
‘ troopers ’ kept watch, in pairs, 
from the top of the factory 
chimney both by night and by 
day. The chimney is two 
hundred feet high and is climbed 
by an outside ladder. When 
the first pair of sentries reached 
half-way to the top they felt 
the chimney swaying in the 
breeze, and promptly came 
down again. They said they 
saw ghosts up there, and refused 
to go up unless one of the sahibs 
went with them. So at nights 
we took two-hour spells keeping 
these faint-hearts company up 
on the chimney. Queer feeling 
to be swaying so high up in the 
night air, no ground in sight 
immediately below, and only a 
vague dark plain stretching to 
the starlit sky all around. 
Every now and then we would 
see a tiny twinkle in the distance 
as a field watchman’s lamp 
bobbed about, and that spark 
of light would raise in us a warm 
glow of companionship, remind- 
ing us that we were not alone 
in our vigil. The mule-boys 
would sit on the floor of the 
tiny iron platform which ran 
round the tip of the chimney, 
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dangle their legs in space and 
talk the most utter tripe about 
all kinds of odd subjects. Their 
heads may have been among 
the stars, but some of their 
thoughts were down in the 
gutter. 

Days passed in this deadlock, 
rioters quiet but simmering, 
planters angry at the people’s 
unreasonable demands and 
sickened by what they called 
the weak-kneed hesitation of 
the Government to stop this 
banditry. All over the east 
and west coasts there were 
smoking canefields instead of 
smoking factory chimneys. At 
Plantation Bonanza, next door 
to us, the rioters contemptu- 
ously pushed the police aside 
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and chased the would-be 
workers out of the fields. There 
were three armed policemen on 
our estate, but they, too, seemed 
to have been given only a 
watching brief. 

As the days wore on without 
work, and therefore without 
money, our people began to 
grumble at being prevented 
from making their living. 
Presently some of the more 
courageous agreed to cut the 
canes that had been burnt. 
This dismayed and infuriated 
the villagers, who had them- 
selves begun to feel the pinch 
of hunger, and there followed 
what was, to me at least, the 
most hectic chapter of our 
story. 


IV. 


On the evening of the day we 
resumed work we heard the 
drums again. The villagers 
had learned that Three Palms 
was defying them, and were 
holding council of war. We 
did not expect them to take 
our defiance lying down; they 
were getting hard up and 
hungry, and could not hold out 
much longer. They had been 
savage enough at the beginning 
of the strike; how far would 
they not go now, when their 
scanty respect for the law was 
drowned by their desperation 
to save what had begun to look 
like a lost cause? We cursed 
the arm-chair attitude of the 
Government and hoped His 
Excellency had cabled for a 
cruiser. The sight of a squad 


of bluejackets marching stolidly 
up the east coast road would 
put more respect for order into 
black hearts than all the native 
police in the colony. We knew 
there was a warship in these 
waters. A regular rash of 
Bolshevism had broken out in 
the British West Indies ; there 
had been riots in several islands 
and shooting in one, and a 
cruiser from the Naval Base at 
Bermuda was hovering around, 
waiting for a call. Was Govern- 
ment going to dawdle until it 
was too late? Loyal though 
they were, the police on the 
estates were too few to do much 
against a furious mob. 

Next morning our labourers 
went off to work feeling dis- 
tinctly uneasy; and after a 
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short conference we overseers 
followed, each to his gang. 
My gang was working in a field 
next to the road that leads 
through the estate to a village 
which contained the hottest 
nest of rioters. As I rode up to 
the field I met some of my men 
coming away from it. 

“6 Sahib,” one of them said, 
“don’t go in there. Village 
man chase us out, say we no 
must work. They say they 
chop us if we no go. An’ look, 
sahib! Nuff more Kaffiri 
coming !’’ He pointed towards 
a crowd standing a good dis- 
tance away. They did not 
seem to be coming our way, 
and I could not make out what 
they were doing. I dismounted, 
sent my little groom-boy off on 
my mule to warn the manager 
of the raid, and went into the 
field to see what was happening 
to my men. If I could get 
them to defy the strikers and 
go on working, that might well 
be a death-blow to the strikers’ 
terrorism throughout the coast. 
The strikers would not stand 
up to a united resistance from 
our men. 

I expected to find several 
villagers in the field, but all 
this commotion was caused, I 
saw, by only two: a big, ugly 
negro I did not know and a 
smaller, half-caste fellow of an 
unpleasant reddish hue, whom 
I recognised as one of the two 
scouts who had first tried to 
stop the factory. Besides the 
inevitable cudgel the negro 
carried a cutlass, and the mulatto 
brandished an old cavalry sabre, 
a murderous-looking thing dug 
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up from heaven knew where, 
With these weapons they were 
threatening my men, most of 
whom had already stopped work 
and were huddled like a lot of 
sheep on the bank of the canal 
which drained the field. 
““'You’re fools,” I told my 
people, “if you let two men stop 
you from making your living.” 

“‘ Sahib,” they replied, “ we 
frighten’. Not only these two 
man here: plenty more coming 
just now. They tearing up the 
bridge yonder.” 

So that was what the crowd 
had been doing! I had no 
answer for my men. What 
could they do against so many ? 
And anyway I suspected that 
they were in sympathy with the 
aims of the rioters—as much as 
possible for as little as possible 
—and were not unwilling to 
down tools. 

One by one my chicken- 
hearted ducklings waded across 
the drainage canal and headed 
for home. There was nothing 
more I could do, so I turned to 
walk out of the field by the way 
Thad come. This did not please 
the pickets at all. One of those 
cocky white fellows had walked 
right into their arms, had had 
the cheek to oppose them, and 
was now walking off without as 
much as a “Ta-ta!” Their 
fellow-villagers, fresh from deeds 
of glory, were even now gather- 
ing on the opposite bank of the 
canal—a fine audience for a 
‘ show - off.’ Humiliate the 
white —— ! 

The bigger of the two pickets 
came up to me and said, “* You 
mus’ wade over de canal too!” 
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“ Certainly not!” 

He rushed at me and tried 
to get me into the water. 
There was an undignified scuffle, 
during which I lost my only 
weapon, the stick an overseer 
always carries to test ‘ forking’ 
with. Finding that he could not 
put me into the canal, he 
stepped back and lashed vici- 
ously at me with his cudgel. 
I put up my arms to guard 
myself, and at once my left 
arm was broken. Luckily none 
of the blows struck my head— 
any one of them would have 
crushed my skull; but I was 
cut and bruised about the arms, 
ribs, and thighs. The half- 
breed stood by with his sabre, 
ready to use it if I resisted too 
much. I was just wondering 
when the knock-out would come 
when the rain of blows ceased 
and the nigger cried, ‘ Now is 
you gwine wade over?” “No,” 
said I. “I’m going out the 
way I came in,” and I walked 
away, hoping to heaven the 
beggar would not hit me on 
the back of the head as I went. 
Taken aback, he followed me, 
not knowing what to do. But 
his fellows on the other bank 
of the canal had no doubts on 
that subject: they shouted, 
“ Kill de white 17? With 
him and his mate escorting me, 
I crossed over an aqueduct 
which spans the canal, and 
next moment I was surrounded 
by a mob of niggers. There 
must have been a couple of 
hundred of them, and more 
coming every second. They 
took me prisoner in approved 
moving-picture style. One of 
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them asked, ‘ Where’s your 
barker? ’’? I suppose he got 
the word from some gangster 
film. They all believed that 
we Overseers carried guns ; they 
probably thought that we would 
not have dared to oppose them 
without the heartening feel of 
a pistol in our pocket, and I 
suppose their belief that we 
were armed was all that had 
saved us from bloodshed till 
then. 

“Frisk him,’ ordered a 
leader. More moving-picture 
stuff. They ‘frisked’ me, and 
seemed disappointed when they 
found no pistol. Perhaps they 
were looking for one as an 
excuse to finish me off in ‘ self- 
defence.’ 

They hustled me along, yell- 
ing with glee at having captured 
one of ‘ the enemy.’ Drummers 
marched ahead, beating a devil’s 
tattoo—inspiriting, though it 
made me feel a trifle gloomy. 
The mob jumped for joy around 
me. ‘Up Abyssinia!” they 
cried. ‘This is our colony. 
You white people go back 
where you belong!” They 
barged me about ; they prodded 
me in the ribs with their sticks 
until I felt like a slave girl 
being put up at auction; they 
waved their cutlasses in my 
face and cursed me, and I 
could not but admire their 
flow of language. It was not 
their abuse I minded, it was 
their bad breath. I thought 
of recommending a well-known 
deodorant, but the moment 
did not seem appropriate for 
salesmanship. 

One or two of our own negroes 








had joined the crowd out of 
curiosity. These looked their 
sympathy at me, but dared do 
no more. Except one little 
negress: she picked up my 
sun-helmet every time it was 
knocked off and reverently set 
it back on my head as if she were 
mitring a bishop. 

Presently somebody shouted, 
“Make him carry de flag!” 
They thrust into my hands 
their battle standard, a red flag 
on a pole. I shook my head. 
They growled threateningly. 
“He mannish (insolent), eh ? ” 
they cried. ‘“ Beat de :* 
suggested some. ‘“ No, lef’ him 
alone,’’ advised a few less rabid 
ones. I prepared to die fight- 
ing, but the peacemakers pre- 
vailed, and the mob merely 
hustled me some more. But 
they could not stomach my 
refusal to carry the flag. They 
thrust it upon me again, with 
curses and threats. I was 
anxious to be conciliating— 
one man cannot conduct a 
really effective argument with 
a few hundred—but that flag 
stuck in my throat. I would 
not take it. They became 
angry and thrust the pole down 
the neck of my coat. I pulled 
it out and threw it away. 
They became angrier. My little 
darkie ministering angel called 
to me, “Carry de flag—no ? 
It’s only a ole cloth.” 

A voice yelled, “Strip de 
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There was an approving 
chorus. ‘ Carry de flag or we 
take off all you’ clothes!” 

I was between the devil and 
the deep blue sea, and hardly 
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knew which was the greater 
shame. I am a modest man, 
and rather than shock the ladies 
present I took their stupid flag 
and carried it a little way. 
Soon the rag, loosened by much 
rough handling, came half-way 
off the pole, and I took the 
excuse to throw it down. This 
enraged the niggers. They tied 
the flag round my helmet. I 
tore it off. They tied it round 
my waist, and I took it off 
again. Infuriated, they held 
me down and stripped me to 
the waist. I struggled, but 
what can a one-armed man do 
against an army? They did 
not know how to undo my field 
boots, which laced right up to 
the knee over my breeches, or I 
might have been stripped quite 
naked. As it was, it was bad 
enough ; there I was, bare to 
the belt, and a lot of dirty 
savages gloating over me. 
Their leader, a squat, bow- 
legged, poxy-faced black brute 
who with a kind of ferocious 
humour announced himself as 
the ‘ Monkey General,’ beat at 
my feet with a stick and cried, 
‘Dance, white man, dance!” 
I told him I did not know how 
to dance, and he contented 
himself with capering before 
me to the beat of the drums, 
crying between war-whoops, “ I 
show you how!” Now I know 
where the Black Bottom came 
from. 

The nigger-yard was now in 
sight. Two mounted figures 
appeared out of it. Rescue at 
last! My heart lifted. But the 
two figures hesitated, turned, 
and went back the way they 
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had come. I learned afterwards 
that the manager had ordered 
two overseers out to my help, 
but when they saw me walking 
home an apparently uninjured 
prisoner they went back, think- 
ing that if they tried to take me 
away my captors might do me 
in for spite. 

My heart dropped like an 
American lift. The niggers were 
discussing whether to turn and 
go into the fields and destroy 
some more bridges or to go 
straight on to the factory and 
storm it. Wherever they went 
they would take me. If they 
got me far enough out of the 
way they might polish me off 
with no estate people to bear 
witness against them. I made 
up my mind to fight for it if 
they tried to take me into the 
fields. But after much raucous 
argument they made for the 
factory. 

Our joyous procession passed 
through the nigger-yard—and 
halted uncertainly. Across the 
road to the factory stood a 
squad of armed policemen. I 
took advantage of this hesita- 
tion to walk forward as quickly 
as my stiffening limbs allowed. 
The ‘ Monkey General ’ grabbed 
at me, shouting, ‘‘ Hi, come back 
yere!’’? and another man ran 
forward, wheeled before me 
and presented the point of a 
sabre at my bare stomach. “I 
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And now do you hear in 
anticipation the crackle of rifle- 
fire as our garrison reaps a 
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bet you I bore you’ white 
guts!’ said he. My stomach 
shrank in, reluctant to be meat 
for any man, but I brushed past 
him, pretty sure that he would 
not do in sight of the law what 
he would have done without 
compunction among his own 
kind. And I was right; the 
rest of the rioters growled, 
“Let him go,’ and my friend 
with the sabre drew back. 

Jimmy Cairn was among the 
policemen. He unstrapped a 
raincoat from his saddle to 
cover my nakedness, and I got 
it on after some trouble with 
my arm; then, Jim escorting 
me, I went towards the hospital. 
By the hospital gates stood a 
motor-lorry, and the police re- 
inforcements it had brought 
were lined up near-by, rifles held 
ready. Our manager, the 
District Police Inspector, the 
District Commissioner, and the 
coloured District Magistrate 
stood in front of them. 

‘“‘ What happened?” asked 
the manager as I came up. I 
told him. ‘ Go into the hospital 
at once,” he said, looking 
anxiously at the blood on my 
few remaining clothes. 

As I went I heard the District 
Commissioner say, ‘* Well, that’s 
enough, I think; they’ve shed 
blood’; and the Inspector 
replied, “‘ Yes,’’ and called out, 
** Come on, men! ”’ 


screaming harvest of attacking 
natives? There is only silence. 
Listen! ... The rustle of the 








canefields ; the derisive screech 
of a chicken-hawk circling in the 
blue. That is all. 

Where are the rioters? Ah! 
Where are last year’s snows or 
the virtue of our youth ? 

At the sight of the rifles the 
villagers turned and marched 
off into the fields. They tore 
up every bridge they came to, 
so that our mules should be 
unable to tow the cane barges 
home. Later on, they said, 
they would raid the factory. 
Meantime the police waited 
with loaded rifles for the return 
of the prodigals. The Magistrate 
stood by, ready to read the Riot 
Act. The Police Inspector 
warned our people to keep to 
their houses because there might 
be firing. But a negress who 
heard the Inspector’s warning 
slipped off and told the rioters 
that the police meant to fire 
on them, and instead of coming 
in for their medicine the beggars 
sneaked off to their villages. 

That night the Inspector- 
General of Police, the Com- 
missioner, the Magistrate, and 
other officials held a council in 
the manager’s house. Next 
morning the district was ‘ de- 
clared ’—put under a mild form 
of martial law. People were 
forbidden to gather in crowds ; 
to beat drums or call together 
or incite others to violence by 
any other means ; and to carry 
weapons of any kind. Severe 
penalties (including the dreaded 
‘cat’) were announced for 
breaking these rules, and every- 
one was ordered under pain of a 
fine to help the police whenever 
called upon. 
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This declaration stopped the 
rot. Had it been made earlier 
the whole disturbance would 
probably have been nipped in 
the bud. Now all was quiet, 
though the atmosphere was still 
tense. The burning of cane- 
fields went on for a few weeks, 
but there was no more violence. 
Gradually the tension relaxed 
and the people went back to 
work. There was no general 
increase in wages. The Gover- 
nor appointed a Commission to 
investigate the cause of the 
disturbances; and everybody 
was happy again, except the 
planters, who had lost a lot 
of money. The Commission 
sat for some months and 
examined many witnesses, both 
voluntary and subpeenaed. Few 
of the strikers volunteered to 
give evidence; the fact is, they 
had few concrete grievances to 
air, only a vague sense of 
martyrdom (planted in their 
breasts by agitators), and a 
lively desire (a natural growth) 
for as much money and as little 
work as possible. The Com- 
mission decided that their wages 
were fair considering the poverty 
of the sugar industry. Sworn 
evidence of the prices paid on 
the various estates proved that 
Three Palms was among the 
most generous in the colony. 

Several of the thugs who had 
been terrorising the sugar estates 
were tried for disorderly be- 
haviour and fined small sums ; 
a few were given a month or 
two in jail ; one of my assailants 
was given six months. But the 
people were so cowed by these 
gangsters that the police had 
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difficulty in getting anyone to 
bear witness against them, and 
most of them got off scot-free. 

It may be that the British 
policy of toleration, the slowness 
to wrath of Government, is one 
of the things which make 
Britain a good coloniser. Per- 
haps the riotous colonists realise, 
when they have cooled off, how 
lenient the Government has 
been, and are grateful and more 
loyal for it. But it is more 
probable that they mistake 
Government’s patience for 
weakness or cowardice. Not 
long after the events described 
above, the natives in another 
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colony, seeing how their neigh- 
bours had ‘ got away with it,’ 
went one better. They did not 
wait to see if Government was 
going to shoot; they shot first, 
killing a white Inspector, and 
they burned alive a Police Cor- 
poral of their own race. 

For several years professional 
agitators have. been feeding 
communistic propaganda to the 
coloured population of some of 
our colonies—a dangerous diet, 
especially when the people who 
are imbibing it are in the ‘ awk- 
ward stage ’ of growth in educa- 
tion. Who's afraid? Not the 
Colonial Office, it seems. 
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THE MAN FROM CAP D’AMOUR. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


‘* CARIBOU,”’ said Maling, who 
was fond of epigrams, ‘‘ is where 
good wireless operators go when 
they die—and bad ones while 
they live.” 

Dolly Hershman tied the lace 
of her skating-boot firmly and 
sat back in the chair under the 
switchboard, thrusting out her 
long legs with the confidence of 
a@ woman who knows they will 
bear inspection. ‘‘ That sounds 
like a libel,’’ she said, running 
al approving eye over the high- 
laced boots and the stockings 
that vanished smoothly under 
her short pleated skirt. 

“And a bit sacrilegious,” 
added MacOdrum with a smug 
look. 

“T don’t like it either,” Mrs 
Maling said vigorously. ‘ Ex- 
plain yourself.” 

“Speakin’ professionally, 
sweetheart, professionally. 
Caribou is a wireless operator’s 
paradise, therefore I assume 
the good ones come here when 
they dot-an’-dash their last 
‘SK’ upon this mortal coil. 
The bad ones, like the poor, 
we have with us always. Con- 
sider a moment. When a benign 
Government seized on Mr Mar- 
coni’s astonishin’ invention back 
in 1904 the apparatus was crude 
an’ the range was short. So 
they set up a flock of little 
stations about the shores of the 
Gulf an’ upon the islands thereof 
as a brand-new aid to naviga- 


tion. Government is sensitive 
about navigation in the Gulf, 
The St Lawrence is the mouth 
of Canada, highly important to 
the digestive organs between 
Montreal an’ Fort William.” 

‘¢ What does that make Van- 
couver?”’ demanded Blackburn, 
who was a West Coast man and 
sensitive about it. 

“He sounds like a travelling 
medicine show,’’ Mrs Maling 
said tartly. 

“ Now, since the Gulf is ice- 
bound four or five months a 
year there’s no point in keepin’ 
all those wireless stations goin’ 
in winter. Hence the hegira, a 
lot of high-spirited young 
Crusoes descendin’ upon the 
peace of Montreal an’ Halifax 
every Fall. What to do with 
’em? That was a problem. 
Some could be laid off, true 
enough. But the wireless oper- 
ator is a peculiar animal with 
rovin’ instincts, an’ findin’ him 
again in spring—all of him— 
would have buffaloed Sherlock 
Holmes an’ a whole army of 
Watsons. So they parked ’em 
for the winter at various all- 
year-round stations where they 
could make ’emselves useful 
an’ keep in practice. Now, 
down at this end of the Gulf 
there was a large fishin’ popula- 
tion on the Millstones, cut off 
by ice all winter. Benign Gov- 
ernment decided to keep the 
Millstones wireless station goin’ 
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the year around, which meant 
also a station on the mainland 
within range. Mark the finger 
of Destiny writin’ Caribou on 
the map.” 

“ Ancient history,” yawned 
young Blackburn at the ’phones. 
He gave the crystal detector an 
expert rap, listened a moment, 
and scribbled an entry on the 
long yellow procés-verbal sheet. 

*T’m sick of history,’”? mur- 
mured Dolly Hershman, for she 
was a teacher at the Academy. 
“But don’t consider my feel- 
ings.”’ 

“ Now, Caribou had another 
geographical advantage. An 
easy rail journey to Halifax or 
Saint John a 

‘Canada’s great winter ports,”’ 
boomed MacOdrum, striking a 
political pose, “ice-free the 
year around, through which 
the mighty commerce of this 
rising nation ? 

‘“ Where there is an inter- 
mittent demand for ship wire- 
less operators. See the beauty 
of it? They could park some 
of the seasonal men at Caribou, 
sendin’ ’em off to join ships 
whenever the need arose, or to 
coast stations in Nova Scotia 
for reliefs.’ 

The door opened and more 
skaters came in from the ice 
under the aerial mast, bringing 
a blast of cold air. They 
tramped noisily on their skates 
towards the stove, tearing off 
gloves and warming their hands. 
Joram and Parrish were wire- 
less operators. Ruth Boland 
was the daughter of a Caribou 
merchant, Isobel M‘Rae another 
teacher from the Academy, and 
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there was a red-cheeked blonde 
girl known for some obscure 
reason as Jimsie. They said 
‘‘ Brrrr’’ and ‘ Gosh, my feet 
are cold,’ and then, noticing 
Maling’s pipe still waving in 
mid-air, paused politely. 

“ What’s this?’ demanded 
Jimsie. “ A game?” 

‘“ A game,’”? Blackburn said. 
‘* The boss is playing charades.”’ 

“And the answer,” Mrs 
Maling said, “is a lemon. Go 
on, darling.” 

Her husband put the pipe in 
his teeth with a snap. ‘ The 
answer is a lot of brash undis- 
ciplined youngsters driftin’ 
through Caribou every winter, 
an’ Satan findin’ mischief still 
for idle hands to do. They can 
make dots an’ dashes. They 
can make a fist at repairs. 
They can read magazines half 
the night watch ’’—looking at 
Joram—“ an’ doze the rest” 
—this to Parrish—‘ an’ turn 
in a log-sheet in the mornin’ 
as plausible as gospel. But 
they haven’t the responsibility 
of a Labrador pup. That’s 
why I say all the bad operators 
come to Caribou. Sometimes 
I think I’m runnin’ a kinder- 
garten. It was different in the 
old days. Now when I was at 
Cape Torrent in 1908——”’ 

‘“‘ There were giants in those 
days,’’ murmured Mrs Maling. 

“But see how you’ve im- 
proved your position,” urged 
Isobel M‘Rae. ‘ Here you are, 
temporary Saint Peter of a 
temporary heaven for wireless 
operators. That makes you 
enormously important to the 
love-lorn gals of Caribou.” 
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Dolly Hershman threw a red 
wool mitten at her. “ Bella, 
please! Have you no shame ? 
And while we’re on the subject, 
Saint Peter, I’d like to point 
out that Paradise is going to 
the dogs. There hasn’t been 
a new operator for two weeks.”’ 

** Only night before last,’”’ Art 
Joram said pensively, “ at the 
Hockey Club Dance, she looked 
in my eyes an’ said she’d love 
me for ever.” 

“The ravenous women of 
Caribou,’ observed Parrish, a 
cynic of twenty-one, “are a 
tradition up the Gulf.” 

Maling tapped the pipe on 
his boot. ‘I do my best, girls, 
but I have to take things as 
they come. As a matter of 
fact there’s a new operator on 
his way from Cap D’Amour, 
but you won’t like him at all. 
He’s a son of Hamish MacNeill, 
the operator in charge up there.” 

“Cap D’Amour,” repeated 
Jimsie. ‘‘ Sounds very nice.” 

** And very misleading,’’ Mrs 
Maling said. ‘ The early French 
explorers had a lot of fun 
naming points along the coast. 
Just a succession of black crags 
and barren hills, and the worse 
they look the better the name: 
Belle Isle, Point Riche, Bonne 
Bay, Cap D’Amour—just a lot 
of Norman jokes that sound 
very flat after two or three 
centuries. But these MacNeills, 
darling ; isn’t there something 
I’ve heard—MacNeill, MacNeill 
—Cap D’Amour 7” 

“They’re a legend,’ Maling 
said. ‘* Hamish MacNeill went 
up there when they built the 
station in 1904 and he’s been 
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there ever since, raising a family 
of red-headed boys. It’s a wild 
inaccessible place, an’ the only 
human life they see is the light- 
house staff an’ once a year the 
crew of a supply steamer. There 
used to be two other operators, 
but MacNeill taught his boys 
the business, an’ Cap D’Amour’s 
been a family affair since the 
war broke out. This is the 
oldest boy; somewhere about 
nineteen, I think ; a great red- 
headed gawk, I fancy, with 
rock moss in his hair an’ bake- 
apples growin’ out of his ears.” 

Isobel M‘Rae wrinkled her 
nose. *‘ Probably thinks a fox- 
trot is something to do with 
fur-trapping.” Jimsie stood up 
on her skates, tucked her lower 
lip inside her mouth, and gave 
a one-minute sketch of a gawk 
from Cap D’Amour. 

‘You mean to say he’s never 
seen a woman ? ” Dolly Hersh- 
man said incredulously. 

“His mother, that’s all,” 
Maling said. ‘“‘ He was about 
four when the MacNeills went 
up there. Been holdin’ down 
a watch at Cap D’Amour since 
operators got scarce in the 
early days of the war. It’s an 
all-year-round station—heaven 
knows why.” 

‘This,’ MacOdrum mused, 
‘¢ is goin’ to be fun.” 

“ Fun,’ agreed the girls. 


Hennessy, MacOdrum, Ish- 
way, and Blackburn met the 
newcomer at the railway station. 
They had to wait until mid- 
night; for the Caribou hockey 
team had gone to play at Star- 
borough accompanied by a large 
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crowd of supporters, and the 
return journey always delayed 
the train. It came rocking 
into the station at last and 
stopped in a cloud of steam and 
a great whistling of air-brakes. 
The Caribou players jumped to 
the platform in a swarm of 
yelling citizens and moved off 
with song. The wireless com- 
mittee of welcome, huddled in 
the lee of a freight shed, saw 
nothing of a red-headed gawk 
from Cap D’Amour. The jubila- 
tion of Caribou died away 
towards Main Street, and a 
frosty silence hung over the 
train. They went aboard to 
investigate and found a young 
man sitting calmly by the stove 
inanempty second-class carriage. 
He was well over six feet tall, with 
agirlish complexion and aswollen 
eye rapidly turning black. 

“You the fella from Cap 
D’Amour ? ”’ Ishmay said. 

The tall young man stood up. 
“T am,” he said precisely. 
“Who are you?” 

“ We,’ MacOdrum said, “‘ are 
the fellas from Caribou. Why 
didn’t you get off the train ? ”’ 
He called off names and they 
shook hands all round. 

“T wanted to be sure,” said 
the man from Cap D’Amour. 
“They said Caribou was at the 
end of the line, so I waited a 
while.” 

“Where’d you get the 
shiner ? ? demanded Hennessy. 

The tall young man put up a 
hand and prodded his eye in a 
gingerly way. ‘* There were a 
lot of people having a noisy 
time in the other carriage. 
There seemed to be a celebra- 
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tion. Some of them had been 
drinking, I think. Some of 


them got to fighting. They 
broke two of the train windows. 
One fellow asked me where I 
was going, and I told him the 
wireless station at Caribou, and 
he hit me in the eye.”’ 

** What did you do ? ” blurted 
Hennessy. He was Irish and 
blood-thirsty. 

“T got up and went into the 
second-class carriage. It was 
quiet in here. There was a 
squaw smoking a pipe and 
spitting at the stove.” 

The delegation regarded each 
other in silence. ‘ Let me get 
this straight,’”?’ MacOdrum said 
patiently. ‘‘ You said you were 
goin’ to the wireless station an’ 
this guy hit you in the eye. 
Then—correct me if I’m missin’ 
anything—you got up an’ went 
into the second-class carriage. 
Right ? ” 

“ Right,’’ said young Mac- 
Neill. “I’ve been told about 
that kind of thing. No gentle- 
man lets himself get mixed up 
in a brawl.” 

“Who told you that?” 
gasped Hennessy. 

‘My mother.” 

“You’re a credit to her,’ 
MacOdrum said heavily. 
‘‘ Where’s your baggage ? ” 


Next morning Maling sat the 
newcomer in the operator’s chair 
and explained the apparatus in 
simple words and at great 
length. He had received the 
report of the welcome com- 
mittee and feared the worst. 
At last he said, ‘‘ Have I made 
it clear?” 
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“* Yes, sir.” 

Maling coughed. He could 
not remember being addressed 
as ‘Sir’ in fifteen hard-bitten 
years. ‘Any questions you’d 
like to ask ? ’’ he said kindly. 

MacNeill slid a ’phone off his 
left ear. ‘‘ Well, nothing much, 
sir. It’s queer old stuff, isn’t it? 
I thought these ten-inch coil 
sets were used only for emer- 
gency apparatus aboard ship. 
I guess they’re not much good 
for anything else. On a coast 
station! Fancy that!” 

“Tt was good stuff in 1904 
when this station was built,” 
Maling said defensively. ‘ Cari- 
bou’s been passed by the march 
of time. Matter of fact, the 
station’s usefulness is over. I 
don’t think they’ll open it 
another year. Millstone’s got 
a new three-kilowatt transmitter 
an’ he can make himself heard 
all over the Gulf.”’ 

‘‘ 'Yes,”? murmured the man 
from Cap D’Amour in his pre- 
cise way. ‘‘ We’ve talked to 
them from Cap D’Amour. I 
guess the time is coming when 
most of the Gulf stations will 
be closed down or turned into 
direction-finders. They’re put- 
ting out receivers now with 
vacuum-tube detectors and am- 
plifiers, and you can sit and 
listen to the whole world. No 
need for these little short-range 
stations any more. Your 
battery-charging outfit—that’s 
interesting. Rectifying the 
town’s account with a vacuum 
tube. A lot better than run- 
ning a big gasolene engine and 
dynamo like we had to do at 
Cap D’Amour.”’ 
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“Where’d you learn about 
vacuum tubes an’ direction. 
finders ? ”’ Maling said curiously, 
for this was in 1919, when such 
things were still new. 

MacNeill stirred in the chair. 
“‘ Books,” he said diffidently, 
“Father sent for all the latest 
technical books and magazines, 
We had little classes four times 
a week. That was in addition 
to Mom’s school classes. [I 
stopped in Halifax for a while 
after I got off the boat, and 
took my examinations for a 
first-class certificate. At the 
wireless office in the Navy 
Yard. The examining officer 
said he had to send the papers 
to Ottawa, but in the meantime 
I could consider myself passed 
by acclamation. What did he 
mean ? ”’ 

“A new technical term, I 
fancy,’’ Maling said hurriedly. 
“Find the exams. hard ? ” 

“No. I was surprised. It 
was just a lot of old stuff. He 
examined me on a 14-K.W. 
standard ship set—the old 
British type, with converter 
and fixed spark gap.” 

‘“‘Had you ever seen one 
before ? ”’ 

“No, but I learned about it 
in Hawkhead and Dowsett’s 
book. I took it all apart and 
put it together again. I wanted 
to dismantle the converter and 
show how to wind a new arma- 
ture, but the officer said ‘ Good 
God, no,’ and passed on to the 
Postmaster-General’s Regula- 
tions.”” He sat up alertly in 
the chair and settled the ’phones 
firmly over his ears. ‘‘ Millstone’s 
calling, sir. Asking QRU?” 
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“Tell him ‘ Yes.’’’ Maling 
took a clip from the wall. 
“Here’s a couple of day 
letters.” 

MacNeill threw the transmit- 
ting switches expertly, and the 
old-fashioned open spark leaped 
and crackled like a machine- 
gun. The messages were long. 
There was a cheap rate between 
Caribou and the Millstones for 
the benefit of people from the 
islands who wintered on the 
mainland. He finished and 
threw the send-receive switches. 
Across the silent room Maling 
could hear the whine of Mill- 
stone’s transmitter in the 
‘phones. ‘Send slower!’ ”’ 
uttered the man from Cap 
D’Amour, surprised. He re- 
peated the messages laboriously. 
As the crash of the blue electric 
snake subsided there was a 
hush, painful by sheer contrast, 
and Maling heard the curt 
“R. SK.” from Millstone. Mac- 
Neill took his pencil and marked 
the time of transmission on the 
messages, made an entry on 
his log-sheet, and sat back in 
the chair, slipping the ’phone 
from his left ear. ‘ Funny,’ 
he said. ‘* The air is clear as a 
bell, but they couldn’t get me 
the first time and asked me to 
send slower.” 

‘“‘ Listen,’ Maling said. “I 
timed some of that first trans- 
mission by the clock. You 
were poundin’ brass at some- 
thin’ like thirty words a minute. 
Those day letters were in French 
full of family names an’ bits of 
patois. This plain-aerial spark 
makes a sound in the other 
fella’s ’phones like somebody 
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tearin’ a shirt. Have a heart. 
Just because you’ve pounded a 
brass key since you were old 
enough to learn the alphabet, 
you mustn’t think you’ve got 
to show off your speed. Some 
day an old hand will get you 
on the receivin’ end an’ roast 
your ears off.’’ 

The man from Cap D’Amour 
sat up stiffly. “I wasn’t show- 
ing off, sir. That’s my normal 
speed. I made errors in that 
repeat because I’m not used to 
sending slow.” 

Maling gave him a hard look. 
The black eye made a carica- 
ture of the recruit’s right pro- 
file, but from the left his face 
was handsome. The long sweep 
of his jaw was just saved from 
ruthlessness by a deep cleft 
in the chin, but he had the fresh 
complexion of a girl. His 
visible eye was large and a 
very dark brown, a soulful eye. 
His mouth was wide, the upper 
lip moulded in fine curves such 
as women achieve by pencil 
marks, and his teeth were square 
and white. It came to Maling 
as @ revelation that the man 
from Cap D’Amour was the 
answer to almost any maiden’s 
prayer; and because he did 
not look for beauty in his 
operators and indeed disliked 
extreme good looks in any man, 
the next thought popped into 
his mind with a fitness little 
short of diabolical. 

“ Do you skate, MacNeill ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir. Very well.” 

“Play hockey ? ” 

“Hockey? We never had 
enough for a team at Cap 
D’Amour. We used to fool 
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around with sticks and a puck, 
though, my brothers and the 
lighthouse men. I guess you’d 
call it pretty crude. But Dad 
taught us the fine points. 
You’ve got enough for a team 
here, haven’t you ? ” 

Maling nodded. ‘“ We’ve got 
a schedule with the town team, 
too. Caribou at present is a 
sort of clearing-house for spare 
operators, so our team changes 
rapidly ; but we’ve managed 
to keep our end up. There’s 
quite a rivalry. The Caribou 
girls seem to like wireless oper- 
ators, which adds to the fun.”’ 

MacNeill frowned. ‘ What’s 
that got to do with it? ”’ 

Maling gave him another hard 
look, but the recruit’s face was 
innocent. ‘“ Let it go. The 
point is, we’ve got a game on 
next week, an’ Ishway’s a bit 
lame. Got a hard body check 
into the boards in our last 
game. What position d’you 
play ?” 

“Oh, anything. I’m not a 
bad goal-tender. I can play a 
pretty fair game on defence, 
too. But if I had my choice, 
I guess I’d rather play right 

7 ”? 

“Good!” Maling’s voice was 
grim. “The boys are going 
down to the rink this afternoon 
for practice, so you’d better 
plan to go along. Got skates?” 

“* Oh yes, sir!” 

When Maling repeated this 
conversation to his wife she 
bristled at once. “ Pete! 
don’t you dare let that boy 
play against Town. They’ll 
kill him. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 
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Maling set his jaw defiantly, 
“He’s too cocky, darlin’, 
About everything. Needs takin’ 
down a peg or two. They'll 
knock some of the stuffin’ ont 
of him. Good for him.” 

Hennessy’s reaction was like 
Mrs Maling’s. “Say! That 
pretty boy won’t last a minute, 
It’ll be murder. Listen! Some- 
body smacked him on the train 
an’———”’ 

“ T know, I know. Neverthe- 
less, Mick, he plays next week. 
He’s six-foot-one an’ healthy, 
an’ it’s time he learned there 
isn’t any Santa Claus. He 
wants to play right wing.” 

Hennessy shrugged. ‘“ Well, 
it’s his funeral, not mine. But 
he won’t play long, Pete. The 
Town bunch are mostly just 
outa the army, an’ they play 
like they were still hustlin’ 
Fritz along the road to Mons. 
Bayonet drill has given ’em 
some fancy new ideas about 
a hockey stick. Besides, the 
crowd likes rough stuff.” 

Maling went down to the 
rink in the afternoon and 
watched Hennessy put the team 
through their paces. A number 
of Caribou idlers joined him at 
the boards. The man from 
Cap D’Amour played very well. 
He moved like the wind, using 
a good choppy stride ; his stick- 
handling was good, his pass 
shots were well timed, and his 
goal shots hard and accurate. 
Hennessy, at the goal, found 
himself sprawling, diving, and 
exerting all his tricks to keep 
the puck out of the net. When 
they paused for a spell, Hen- 
nessy skated over to the boards, 
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his short legs muffled in goal- 
tender’s pads. He was grinning. 
“What d’ye think of him, 
Pete ? ” 

“Not bad. But anybody 
can do that stuff with no op- 
position. What’s your idea?” 

Hennessy rested his arms on 
the boards and wrinkled his 
snub nose. ‘“ You said it. He 
plays like a perfect gentleman, 
if you get what I mean. One 
hoist from those gorillas on the 
Town defence an’ he'll be lis- 
tenin’ to the birdies. We got 
to pray for Ishway’s ankle. 
He’s our only spare unless some 
more ops drift in.”’ 

In the bungalow on the hill 
Mrs Maling admitted a breath- 
less troop of girls. They draped 
themselves over the furniture, 
flinging skating-boots on the 
floor, and burst into voice. 

“ One at a time,’’ Mrs Maling 
said crisply. ‘‘ What do you 
think of the gawk from Cap 
D’Amour ? ” 

Jimsie had the grace to blush. 
“There’s only one word. He’s 
divine.” 

“Did you ever see a boy so 
good-looking ? ”? demanded Dolly 
Hershman. 

“ And,” moaned Bella M‘Rae, 
“he’s never been anywhere and 
doesn’t know anything, the 
darling! Where’s he been all 
my life? When I look at him 
I feel funny all over.’’ 

“ He’s really handsome,” said 
Ruth Boland, the sedate one. 
“And he has the quaintest 
old-fashioned manners. We— 
happened—to be skating in the 
rink when the boys came down 
for practice, so we paired off 
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for a few turns around the ice. 
Dolly, the hussy, got to him 
first.” 

Dolly rolled her large blue 
eyes. ‘*My dear, you’ve no 
idea. At first he wouldn’t 
touch me. And when I pointed 
out Bella and Art Joram, and 
Ruth waltzing with Bob Mac- 
Odrum, he drew in a deep 
breath like a swimmer heading 
into cold water and put his 
arm around my waist as if it 
were a roll of barbed wire. 
Darling, I could have screamed ! 
When I slid my arm around 
his waist he shuddered like a 
fly-bitten horse. He went three 
times around the rink with 
me, wearing a we-who-are- 
about-to-die expression and then 
dropped me like a hot brick 
when Hennessy came on wearing 
his goal pads. It was too 
delicious. And that black eye! ’’ 

Jimsie’s mouth was set firmly. 
“We might as well have every- 
thing open and above - board. 
I want to say here and now 
that I saw him first.’’ 

‘Nonsense!’ Dolly Hersh- 
man said. “My arm was 
around his waist when you 
others were gasping for breath. 
That gives me a first mortgage.” 

“Pooh!” poohed Isobel 
M‘Rae. ‘“ Anyone could see 
you scared him out of his 
wits. The poorest technique I 
ever saw. And his hair goes so 
nicely with my new sweater.” 

“‘T think,’”’ Ruth Boland said 
in her slow warm voice, “ you’d 
better leave him to me. You’re 
all in too much of a rush. You 
frighten him. If he’s got to 
learn about women he might as 
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well learn quietly. I’m a per- 
fectly nice girl and I’m sure 
his mother would approve of 
me. I think I'll teach him to 
dance, first.’’ 

“ That,” Mrs Maling observed 
with approval, “is a perfectly 
nice way for a perfectly nice 
girl to get a perfectly nice 
man’s arms around her. First, 
though, you’d better learn to 
sing ‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ 
all of you. Pete’s putting him 
in as right wing against Town 
next Friday night. He’ll make 
a beautiful corpse.” 

The babel of protest still 
echoed plaintively in the little 
parlour when Maling walked 
in to face the wifely music. 

The week passed pleasantly 
enough. There was strenuous 
daily practice in the Town 
rink. There was a sleigh drive, 
a moonlight snow-shoe hike, 
and a tobogganing party, each 
of which ended in the warmth 
and glow of a Caribou home 
with noise and refreshments. In 
all of them the man from Cap 
D’Amour was a cynosure. He 
had smitten feminine Caribou 
like a new and feverish disease. 
Flappers paused and stared after 
him, goggle-eyed, on the street. 
Old ladies backed him into 
parlour chairs and asked kindly 
after that perfect stranger, his 
mother, and remembered gustily 
the days of their youth. The 
more eligible females buzzed 
about him like flies. When 
they found he could not dance 
and would not try, they sat out 
with him in relays on the stairs. 
He had no stock of small talk 
and understood very little of 


theirs, but they found him 
keen on his work and drew 
him on that, listening with rapt 
faces while his eager baritone 
explained inductance, rheostats, 
condensers, electro-motive force, 
and the theory of the Heaviside 
layer. When he appeared in 
church on Sunday morning he 
was conducted to a front pew, 
and the young ladies of the 
choir, facing him from high 
stalls under the palisade of 
organ pipes, rolled soulful eyes 
to the roof and chanted the 
anthem at him like a personal 
hymn of praise; and after the 
service the minister’s wife in- 
vited him to teach a class at 
Sunday School, which, with 
great embarrassment, he de- 
clined. 

The young men of the town 
regarded him with puzzled hate. 
They knew the episode of the 
train in all its shameful detail, 
and they had various appro- 
priate names for a young man 
who would not smoke, drink, 
or fight, who referred openly to 
his mother as ‘ Mom,’ and was 
rumoured to be in the habit of 
saying his prayers every night. 
But somehow these terms did 
not fit a man who stood six 
feet in his socks, turned flying 
somersaults on snow-shoes, and 
skated like a bullet. He should 
have lisped in a treble key, but 
his voice had a hard ring like 
a steel rail under the section- 
man’shammer. He should have 
had fluttering lids and downcast 
eyes in the presence of men and 
an assured dancing-master man- 
ner in the company of women ; 
but he looked men straight in 
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the eye like a child and was 
uneasy and diffident with girls. 
Maling, who had seen him pick 
up a 250-pound condenser with 
ease, informed an astonished 
parber’s shop that the man 
from Cap D’Amour was ‘ strong 
as a bull moose.’ The young 
men went about with bewildered 
frowns, and told each other 
darkly that there would be an 
open hunting season in the rink 
on Friday night. 

Maling went down to the 
rink on the fateful night full 
of guilt. Ishway, his ankle 
bandaged under the long wool 
stockings, sat at the ’phones 
in the wireless station in 
full panoply—padded shorts, 
sweater, boots, and skates. It 
was agreed that Maling should 
run up in a car and take over 
the watch if his services were 
needed. Ordinarily the crowd 
for Wireless-versus-Town games 
was small, because wireless 
teams were always scratch 
crews, often dependent on town 
men for substitutes, and the 
scores were one-sided. Tonight 
the rink was packed. The long 
plank seats groaned under a 
mass of rugs and humanity, 
and the standing-room behind 
was rapidly filling up. Tobacco 
smoke curled upward from the 
packed tiers and joined an 
increasing cloud under the 
rafters. There was something 
Savage in the roar of conversa- 
tion that filled the place. 

“ Tt’s like a——”’ Mrs Maling 
paused. She was going to say 
‘bull-fight,’ but that seemed 
inadequate. ‘ It’s like one of 
those old Roman arenas, Pete.”’ 
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Maling nodded grimly. 
‘‘' Yeah. An’ here’s the Early 
Christian.” 

The Wireless team came on 
the ice amid shouts, whistles, 
and applause. Their sweaters 
were shabby relics of obscure 
teams in which they had played. 
Hennessy’s was blue, with 
‘Glace Bay Wolves’ in white 
letters ; Joram’s red and green 
said ‘ Halifax Hurricanes’ ; 
Parrish wore a simple and 
ambiguous ‘Montreal’; and 
MacOdrum, who had joined an 
infantry battalion in Canada 
before transferring to the field 
telegraphs, announced ‘Seventy- 
fifth.’ The sweaters of young 
Blackburn and MacNeill were 
unadorned. The overhead lights 
struck bright gleams of bronze 
from MacNeill’s bare head. A 
male voice, pitched in a pseudo- 
feminine key, cried, ‘‘ Oh, you 
kid with the red hair!” and 
everybody laughed. The Town 
team appeared in a tumult of 
approval. They wore white 
sweaters with broad red stripes, 
and looked very large and 
confident. 

‘‘Who’s the referee?’ de- 
manded Mrs Maling. 

Her husband stretched his 
short neck and did some bobbing 
and twisting. ‘‘ Skid Lepreau 
and — ah - hah ! — Bucky Mac- 
Donald.” 

Mrs Maling pursed her lips 
and glared. “I thought so. It’s 
deliberate. Lepreau wears a pair 
of mental blinkers and Bucky 
MacDonald simply loves a fight 
on theice. Theman’s notorious.” 

‘‘ Aw now, sweetheart. He’s 
just broad-minded, that’s all.” 











She caught sight of Dolly 
Hershman, Bella M‘Rae, Jimsie, 
and the Boland girl sitting 
opposite centre ice, and stood 
up, waving. They saw her and 
fluttered their hands, pointing 
to the burly figure of Bucky 
MacDonald and rolling their 
eyes towards the rafters. 

The teams faced off. Bucky 
MacDonald, barrel-chested and 
important in white sweater and 
cap, dropped the puck and 
skated aside. Play began with 
a clatter of sticks and a tangle 
of scrambling forwards. From 
this tangle the puck shot sud- 
denly over the Wireless blue 
line, and Joram and MacOdrum 
moved promptly to meet it. 
There was another scramble as 
they met the Town forwards in 
hot pursuit, with Blackburn, 
Parrish, and MacNeill back- 
skating rapidly to join battle. 
The puck, lost for a moment 
in flying ice-dust and a whirl 
of gleaming skates, appeared 
outside the mélée, a lonely 
black dot. It was a tempting 
shot to the Wireless goal, where 
Hennessy waited tensely, trying 
to make himself as large as 
possible in the vulnerable side 
of his cage. The crowd yelled. 
Four players thrust at it, sticks 
clashing. The puck moved a 
few feet towards the boards 
and stopped again. This time 
five sticks scooped at it hungrily 
and it went clear, and young 
Blackburn pounced on it and 
fled up the ice, followed by the 
pack. MacNeill flew up along 
the right boards for a pass, 
but the Town defence men 
stopped Blackburn’s rush, and 
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their centre player, hook-check. 
ing smartly, rapped the puck 
towards the left boards, where 
it bounced and disappeared in 
a flurry of wildly ducking 
spectators. 

The teams settled down. The 
forward lines from time to 
time broke away towards the 
opposing goal, but seldom got 
past the defence for a hard 
shot. Joram and MacOdrum 
were playing a stout game on the 
Wireless defence. Blackburn at 
left wing and Parrish at centre 
did very well against the heavier 
Town forwards. The man from 
Cap D’Amour was the doubtful 
quantity. At times his speed 
was brilliant, his stick-handling 
was good, and he could rush 
the puck without yielding to 
that amiable weakness of 
amateur forwards, the thrill of 
a lone attack. But his play 
generally was erratic. Maling 
put it down to lack of experience 
in team play. His wife, with 
feminine instinct, diagnosed it 
more accurately as plain stage 
fright. At the end of the first 
period the score board was 
blank. The Town goalie had 
stopped eight shots, Hennessy 
twelve. As the players trooped 
off the ice, Maling relaxed. 

“See, sweetheart ? You got 
the boys all wrong. Good clean 
play throughout, no trippin’ 
an’ very little body checkin’. 
Why, it’s positively dull.’ 

‘Wait and see,” his wife 
said ominously. She wriggled 
her chilled feet inside the heavy 
black overshoes and wished she 
had brought another rug. 

The game went into the 
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second period in the same gen- 
tlemanly scramble. This time 
the Town forwards carried the 
puck away, working a perfect 
three-man combination. Mac- 
Neill, back-skating like a demon, 
swung in towards the Town 
centre and _ poke - checked 
shrewdly. Centre feinted a 
left pass. The man from Cap 
D’Amour made a lightning 
sweep to block it. At the same 
moment he backed into Joram, 
and as they sprawled, MacNeill’s 
stick went between the legs of 
the Town centre. The man 
fell heavily, followed in quick 
succession by Blackburn, Par- 
rish, and Town’s right wing, 
who were skating in at speed. 
The crowd stood up with a 
single motion as the human 
heap untangled, and saw the 
Town centre, a popular man 
named Muir, lying inert on the 
ice. He was carried off awk- 
wardly by a trio of rink atten- 
dants and Caribou’s one-man 
police force, and Bucky Mac- 
Donald waved MacNeill off the 
ice for a major penalty. At 
once the crowd broke into cat- 
calls. The man from Cap 
D’Amour stood uncertainly for 
@ moment and then followed 
the direction of MacDonald’s 
jerking thumb towards the 
penalty box. He stood there 
like a prisoner at the bar, 
surrounded by a booing chorus, 
and his amazement gave place 
slowly to a deep blush that 
spread up to the roots of his 
tousled hair. 

“ Accident!’ Maling ob- 
jected. His voice was lost in 
the uproar. So was a shrill 
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chorus of * No fair! No fair! ”’ 
from utterly biassed feminine 
voices all over the benches. 

‘‘Ttlooked bad, just the same,”’ 
Mrs Maling said reluctantly. 

Town substituted a gaunt 
rangy man at centre, and play 
was resumed. The Wireless 
team, one man short, promptly 
found itself on the defensive. 
There was some body checking, 
in which Joram and Bob Mac- 
Odrum joined readily, but noth- 
ing bad enough to warrant 
interference from the referees. 
Sticks were carried higher, 
though, and elbows were sud- 
denly prominent. Maling noted 
these ominous signs and glanced 
at his wife. She was looking at 
her watch, timing MacNeill’s 
penalty. The Wireless team 
fought a delaying action, but 
Town was not to be denied. 
Hennessy performed brilliant 
antics in his cage, stopped a 
barrage of shots, but twice 
there was a flurry in front of 
the goal and a puck that ap- 
peared in the corner of the 
net as if by magic. The second 
was an absurd rolling shot, 
and Hennessy looked sheepish 
as the crowd cheered. 

When MacNeill resumed his 
place he was booed again vigor- 
ously. The team took up the 
attack again in good heart. 
Parrish caught a loose puck 
and got into his stride, with 
MacNeill racing up the right 
ice for a pass. Town’s right 
wing, at Parrish’s heels, hooked 
the puck nicely. MacNeill, 
coming in fast, met the heavy 
Town defence men. They 
caught him between them and 
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swung their shoulders together 
in that bruising operation known 
as ‘the hoist.’ It was legiti- 
mate but deliberate. MacNeill 
picked himself up quickly, wiping 
ice-dust from his face, and 
plunged back to join the play. 
Then a remarkably accidental 
skate caught his own in mid- 
career and he took a header, 
sliding along on his chest. 

‘* They’re roughing him,’’ Mrs 
Maling hissed. Maling watched 
a stick-butt connect with Mac- 
Neill’s ribs and thought of 
Hennessy on bayonet drill. 
Soon the man from Cap 
D’Amour was white from head 
to foot with ice-dust. Town 
ran up another goal as the 
period closed, and Maling went 
down to comfort a grim team. 

“ The party’s gettin’ rough,” 
Hennessy grinned. 


“‘ Givin’ as good as we get, 
though,”’ Joram said stoutly. 
“¢ They’re pickin’ on the kid,”’ 


Hennessy said. ‘‘ Maybe you 
better run up for Ishway. Talk 
the kid into callin’ it a night.” 
Maling walked over to MacNeill 
and turned his back on the rest 
of the team. 

“* Listen, son. You’ve played 
a good game for your first 
appearance, but there’s a time 
to quit, an’ this is it. Ill put 
Ishway on defence an’ send 
Joram up to right wing in 
your place.”’ MacNeill said 
nothing for a moment. His 
left cheek was swelling and a thin 
trickle ran like a red pencil mark 
from a cut on his forehead. 

He blurted, “‘ Look here, sir. 
They’re not playing hockey at 
all.’ 
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‘“‘ Sure, sure,”’ Maling soothed, 
“Now Ishway’s used to this 
kind of play an 4 

“They’re playing just the 
way father told me not to 
play !” 

Maling paused. ‘‘ What d’you 
mean, son ? ”’ 

“Well, up at Cap D’Amour 
father’d get us all down on the 
pond back of the wireless station 
and show us the right way. 
Then some days, when Mom 
was busy at the house, he’d 
take us down and show us how 
not to play. It was kind of 
fun, for a change. We were 
all big strong boys and we 
could take it. So could father.” 

Maling eyes widened. ‘“ You 
mean high-stickin’ ? ”’ 

“ And tripping.” 

‘Body checkin’? Elbowin’?” 

“Yes. And how to rush the 
puck and jump into the air 
straight at the defence-man and 
make him drop aside to avoid 
your skates.” 

“Phew! Anything else ? ”’ 

“Yes. He showed me how 
to swing a fist so as to get all 
the speed of my skating into it.” 

“What did your mother 
say ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t think she 
liked it very much. The day I 
blacked father’s eye and young 
Ian got a sprained ankle, she 
said she guessed father would 
never outgrow his Cape Breton 
upbringing.”’ 

“ An’ what did father say to 
that ? ”’ 

“* He said it was more blessed 
to give than to receive some- 
times, and an old Highland 
custom.” 
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Maling put hands in overcoat 
pockets and rocked back and 
forth on heel and toes, medita- 
tively. ‘‘ Son, this is interestin’. 
Did Hamish MacNeill, by any 
chance, tell you ‘When in 
Rome, play your hockey Roman 
style’? ”” 

MacNeill regarded him with 
surprised brown eyes. “‘ Rome ? 
Why, I never knew the r 

“Tet it go, son; let it go. 
I was thinkin’ of arenas an’ 
Early Christians, I guess. The 
point is, the local boys are 
moppin’ up the ice with your 
gentlemanly person. The point 
is, I’m afraid you’re goin’ to 
get hurt.” 

“T can take it!” snapped 
the man from Cap D’Amour. 
There was a glow in the dark 
eyes. 

“Sure! But I can’t. Con- 
science doth make cowards of 
us all. I’ve got a conscience 
named Helena A. Maling, an’ 
it’s gonna hurt me plenty if the 
boys hurt you.” 

MacNeill’s eyes were like 
molten bronze now. ‘There 
were red glints. “You talk 
in riddles, sir. Do you mean 
I should play hockey the way 
father taught me not to play 
just because these fellows got a 
little rough ? ” 

“That’s the 
son.” 

“Very well.”? The man from 
Cap D’Amour breathed deeply. 
“But you understand, sir, it 
isn’t quite fair. I mean, these 
fellows never knew father.” 

The bell rang. Maling choked 
and tottered back to his seat. 

“Pete, you’re still playing 
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that boy!” said the Voice of 
Conscience. 

‘“‘ Sweetheart,”’ he confessed, 
“ curiosity got the best of me.” 

The final period opened 
smartly with the Town for- 
wards breaking away in a 
smooth combination. Centre, 
poke-checked furiously by Par- 
rish and Blackburn, passed to 
Right Wing. MacOdrum and 
Joram moved up slowly to 
meet Right Wing, who passed 
to Left Wing, a quick clean 
shot across the ice. MacNeill, 
back-skating like a whirlwind, 
bumped Left Wing hard and 
hooked busily. Left Wing 


rapped the puck against the 
boards, eluded MacNeill with 
a passing elbow-thrust for good 
measure, picked up the rubber 
again on the rebound, and 
headed for the Wireless goal 


through the wide-open defence. 
The crowd came to its feet 
roaring, while Hennessy per- 
formed the quaint bear dance 
of a goalie facing a terrific shot 
at close quarters. At this point 
the man from Cap D’Amour 
appeared to trip. He came 
down on one knee and then slid 
headlong, arms out-thrust, and 
the tip of his stick pulled Left 
Wing’s skate from under him. 
It was neatly timed and exe- 
cuted. Left Wing fell, thrust- 
ing out gloved hands to break 
the force of his descent. Hen- 
nessy cleared the puck easily, 
even nonchalantly, and a second 
later Left Wing slid into the 
cage on his chest. A wit in 
the stands shouted ‘ Goal!” 
and there was a laugh from 
that quarter. There were shouts 








of “ Penalty !’’ from seats near 
the boards, but the referees had 
noticed nothing. 

There followed some jockey- 
ing near the Wireless blue line. 
Then Parrish broke away with 
the puck, received a stiff body 
check, and went down, scooping 
the rubber blindly towards right 
ice. MacNeill was at his post, 
travelling fast. He caught the 
puck neatly and rushed for 
the Town goal. The heavy 
Town defence appeared like 
Nemesis before him, skating 
slowly towards him. The stage 
was set for another ‘ hoist,’ 
and a brutal one, for the man 
from Cap D’Amour was racing 
at top speed. Mrs Maling closed 
her eyes. She did not see 
MacNeill leap high in air. She 
missed the startled looks of 
the defence men, their instinc- 
tive dives to avoid the oncoming 
skates, and the presence of 
mind with which they tried to 
hook the flyer’s feet with their 
sticks. She did see MacNeill 
make a perfect landing, flipping 
the puck to the left, where 
young Blackburn promptly shot 
it home. The Town goalie had 
moved out to meet MacNeill, 
and a high shot to the corner 
caught him flat-footed. She 
was astonished to hear the 
crowd cheering, for her opinion 
of a Caribou hockey crowd was 
low. Maling was rubbing his 
hands. 

Play resumed with a rising 
tempo. Hard body checks be- 
came a commonplace. Sticks 
were carried higher and so 
were tempers. MacNeill was 
in the thick of it. Things 
happened wherever he went. 
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In his astonishing metamor- 
phosis the experts perceived a 
certain deadly science which 
gave more punishment than it 
took. And the crowd loved it, 
They had come to see an 
execution: they were seeing a 
one-man riot. Caribou liked its 
hockey rough. 

The referees hesitated. Skid 
Lepreau saw things in spite of 
his mental blinkers. A quiet 
easy-going man, he had sensed 
the injustice of MacNeill’s pen- 
alty in the second period, and 
he believed in the compensation 
of errors. Bucky MacDonald, 
an old hockey player who had 
never asked or given quarter 
in his own day, believed that 
frequent whistling made a dull 
game. These consonant beliefs 
ignored the fact that the man 
from Cap D’Amour was running 
amuck. The Town players, 
aroused, began to seek him 
out with vengeful purpose, and 
in this amiable distraction Par- 
rish and the speedy Blackburn 
found profit, rushing the Town 
goal again and again. The 
goalie performed miracles. 
Presently, inevitably, a shot 
went home. The crowd cheered, 
and went on yelling as the 
Wireless forwards strove for 
another to even the _ score. 
MacNeill redoubled his efforts. 
Players went down in mutual 
disaster, arose, and scattered 
after the puck, met and fell 
again. In the tangled heaps 


of white-powdered men fists 
worked busily with short stiff 
jabs too quick and too vague 
for even-handed justice from 
the referees. Lepreau frowned 
and MacDonald glared, but they 
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were helpless. Finally a heap 
disintegrated near the left 
poards with fists flying openly. 
Sticks were dropped. Ten men 
smote and slithered in a fierce 
ecstasy, while the two goalies 
looked upon the fight with 
longing eyes and stared at 
each other down the length of 
the rink. Bucky MacDonald 
sailed into the mélée, whistle 
in teeth, blowing furiously. In 
the midst of it raged the man 
from Cap D’Amour. His bronze 
locks were wet with sweat and 
melted ice-dust. His large eyes 
burned. His fists shot out with 
speed and accuracy. The referee 
thrust a purple face at him, 
whistled at him shrilly, and 
swiftly MacNeill’s busy knuckles 
came up. There was no malice 
about it. He was striking out 
impartially at a shifting ring 
of hostile faces, and the new 
face suffered with the rest. 

War is a contagious thing. 
The ice was suddenly populated 
by men pouring out of the 
stands, eager to smite some- 
body, anybody. Wary wives 
and sweethearts seized their 
companions and dragged them 
away from that seductive spec- 
tacle. The game broke up in 
mass disorder. Through the 
aggressive assembly waded Cari- 
bou’s police force, a giant man 
in blue, leaving a sort of armed 
peace in his wake. The word 
passed before him. ‘John 
Angus! Here’s John Angus!” 
He came to the centre of the 
battle like an ambulatory 
Gibraltar. The warring players 
stumbled apart, grinning 
sheepishly. 

“ Boys,” rumbled John Angus 
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calmly, ‘‘I guess that’ll be all 
for tonight.” 

In the bare little dressing- 
room MacNeill put off his skate- 
boots with a gesture of disgust. 
The room was full of people 
talking furiously and patting 
him on the back. He was silent 
and unappreciative, and once 
he wriggled his shoulders in 
a shuddering almost feminine 
way, as if the touch of strange 
hands were distasteful. As he 
put on his overcoat he spoke. 


“Out of my way, you! I’ve 
got to relieve Ishway.”’ 
‘*Here’s with you, son,” 


Maling said. They walked up 
the hill in silence, Mrs Maling 
between them, and found a 
grim young man at the ’phones 
perspiring in hockey kit. Ish- 
way ignored MacNeill’s battered 
face. He thrust a message 
form at Maling and said— 

** Read that!” 

Mrs Maling recognised the 
narrow, canary-yellow service 
form, used for official business. 
“Bad news?” she _ blurted, 
eyes very wide. 

“For somebody!” Ishway 
said meaningly. Maling studied 
the pencilled words. 

‘¢ Well ? ”’ cried his wife. 

‘¢ ¢ Send operator immediately 
Cape Rip. Supply ship sails 
from Halifax tomorrow night. 
This post requires fast operator 
with thorough experience shore 
station work. Acknowledge.’ ”’ 

He read it aloud slowly and 
looked up. 

““ What’s bad about that? ”’ 
Mrs Maling said. 

Ishway breathed heavily 
through his nostrils. ‘ Every- 
thing! It’s like transportation 
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for life. A barren pile of rock, 
the loneliest station on the 
coast. Once they get you 
there, nothing but death or a 
writ of habeas corpus will ever 
set you free.” 

“ Let’s see,’’ Maling said 
slowly. ‘Parrish? Blackburn? 
Hennessy ? None of these boys 
can handle a fast wire. That 
leaves it up to you, Joram or 
MacOdrum.” 

“TJ,” said Ishway thickly, 
“spent three years up there, 
which is plenty for one man’s 
lifetime. I got away on the 
flat of my back with ptomaine 
poisoning. You can count Joram 
out, too. He came here from 
a ship with no previous shore 
station experience.”’ He looked 
up at the ancient apparatus and 
smiled grimly. ‘ You can’t get 
‘ thorough experience ’ with this 
junk.”’ 

‘“‘ What about MacOdrum ? ”’ 

“ All kinds of experience— 
ineludin’ three years in France 
with a trench set. That’s just 
behind him. Mac wants to see 
some life.’ 

“We can’t all do what we 
want,’ Maling said levelly, 
‘‘ even in these queer times.”’ 

‘“ He’ll resign first,’ Ishway 
said. ‘So would I.” 

Wise in his generation, Maling 
sighed. The colts must be 
gentled. Young men with a 
long war behind them were in 
no mood for discipline of any 
sort. They did their work 
efficiently, and they liked Pete 
Maling because he was a good 
fellow, but they would not 
be ordered anywhere if they 
did not want to go. In another 
year or two perhaps, when this 
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intoxicating freedom had grown 
stale—but in the meantime 
there were jobs to burn. Ships 
laid down under war-time build- 
ing programmes were taking the 
water from every yard in North 
America. An operator with a 
first-class ticket could get a 
job anywhere, and in the States 
wages were high. Since the 
whole purpose in running this 
bull-pen at Caribou was to keep 
a supply of operators on hand, 
a sudden irruption of resigna- 
tions would attract some cold 
notice from headquarters. Why, 
it would be asked, was Maling 
unable to get along with his 
men. 

His wife, pretending to read 
a copy of ‘Jack Canuck’ in 
the corner, thought suddenly 
of young MacNeill. How nice 
that he was so inexperienced ! 
He had just come out of the 
wilderness, and a return to it 
would mean the best years of 
his life wasted in desert air. 
There was something repellent 
about the mere thought. He 
was too fresh and burning, too 
utterly attractive, for a fate 
like that. In a perfectly vir- 
tuous way she was half in love 
with him. All the women of 
Caribou were in love with him. 
There was something about his 
monastic background that cap- 
tured the feminine imagination. 
His good looks, his modesty, 
his athletic frame, his naive 
mind, all added to the fascina- 
tion, and his droll preference 
for the society of men made 
him irresistible. Women were 
all eager, too eager, to be 
charming to him. 

And the curious thing was 
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that men liked him. They had 
eome to the rink prepared to 
see him bumped into uncon- 
sciousness, had swarmed upon 
the ice howling for a chance 
to beat his head off, but they 
had gone away in reluctant 
admiration. That hard-fisted, 
hot-eyed passion on the ice 
had caught their respect, just 
as it stirred in respectable 
matrons and spinsters the most 
unaccountable yearnings. And 
apart from his physical charm 
were his rare intelligence and 
the unusual education ham- 
mered into it by that prim 
school-ma’am his mother. He 
would go far. The world lay at 
the feet of such a young man. 

“Tl go,” said young Mac- 
Neill. 

“But you can’t!” gasped 
Mrs Maling. 

“T’ve had a lifetime of ex- 
perience,” he added calmly. 
“T’ve passed for a first-class 
ticket. I can send and receive 
at thirty words a minute and 
keep it up all day. I’ve heard 
Cape Rip a thousand times, 
and I can say without boasting 
that I’m as good as any oper- 
ator they’ve got.” 

It was the perfect solution to 
Maling’s problem. He opened 
his mouth to take up the young 
idiot before something changed 
his mind, but Mrs Maling caught 
hiseye. He hesitated amoment, 
licking his lips. 

“Look here, MacNeill. You 
don’t want to go up there. It’s 
worse than Cap D’Amour.”’ 
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MacNeill stiffened. ‘ What’s 
wrong with Cap D’Amour ? ” 

*“ What’s wrong with Cari- 
bou ?’’ demanded Mrs Maling. 
She was getting angry. ‘“ Do 
you realise every girl in the 
place is mad about you? Is it 
possible you don’t know that 
women, women everywhere, are 
ready to grovel at the feet of a 
man like you? MDoesn’t that 
mean anything to you? ”’ 

MacNeill regarded her with 
puzzled resentment. ‘ You’re 
joking, Mrs Maling. But women 
are the trouble—saving your 
presence,ma’am. There are too 
many. I never—my mother 


told me to keep away from 
women, but how can I when 
the world is full of them? 
She told me not to use my fists 
on other men, too, and I’ve 
been brawling. I want to go 


to Cape Rip and kind of sort 
myself out.”’ 

“ Haven’t you any ambi- 
tion?’ Mrs Maling said. It 
was incredible. 

‘* Yes,” said the man from 
Cap D’Amour. “I want to be 
the best operator on the coast.” 

Maling pursed his lips, raised 
his eyebrows, and shrugged. 
Under the sardonic eyes of 
Ishway he reached for a service 
message pad and scrawled the 
fateful words. His wife sank 
back in the shabby arm-chair 
and closed her eyes. Whatever 
the future held for the young 
god from Cap D’Amour, it was 
clear that Peter Maling was in 
for an uncomfortable night. 
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STATUS. 


BY 8S. FOWLER WRIGHT. 


JOHN HENRY SMITH was one 
of those butchers who are accus- 
tomed to describe themselves 
as Purveyors of Meat, which 
means that he had two plate- 
glass windows, marble slabs, 
and paper frills round the necks 
of the dead sheep that orna- 
mented his premises. 

He carried on business in the 
High Street of Picklehampton, 
his shop being next door to the 
residence of J. Hingeston Smith, 
a@ surgeon of good repute and 
practice. 

The coincidence of the initials 
of these two artists of the knife 
would have been less trouble- 
some to the local postmaster 
but for the fact that, by one of 
those miscalculations frequently 
to be observed in the erection 
and numbering of the building 
of urban streets, No. 30 High 
Street was a considerable dis- 
tance from No. 32, and the 
doctor’s residence and _ the 
butcher’s shop, having been 
inserted between them, were 
known as No. 30A and No. 30s. 

Even that would not have 
mattered but for the careless- 
ness of the correspondents of 
these two admirable representa- 
tives of the great Smith family. 
Some would put no number 
upon their envelopes, and others 
would put the figure 30 without 
the following letter which would 
have more exactly indicated 
their destination, 


The gentleman at No. 30, 
being named Porthwaite, made 
no claim upon such correspond- 
ence, and the postmaster ad- 
judicated upon it by a simple 
rule. Letters addressed to Dr 
J. H. Smith were to be de- 
livered to the practitioner upon 
the human body; those ad- 
dressed to J. H. Smith, Esq., 
were to be treated in the same 
manner. Only those addressed 
to Mr J. H. Smith were to be 
first offered to the manipulator 
of inferior carcases. 

This method of discrimina- 
tion, generally accurate, would 
have avoided friction but for 
one important periodic excep- 
tion. At the end of each quarter 
Mr J. H. Smith would go 
through his ledger and send out 
peremptory requests for pay- 
ment to his more dilatory 
debtors. These persons, when 
replying with doubtful promises, 
or appeals for more extended 
credit, were apt to approach 
their creditor with the more 
complimentary designation ; and 
when the purveyor of meat 
had realised that such letters 
were systematically delivered 
next door, he was sufficiently 
annoyed to mention the matter 
to his son-in-law, a schoolmaster 
named William Hitchens, ques- 
tioning the propriety of the 
discrimination the postmaster 
was exercising against him. 

Mr Hitchens felt the delicacy 
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of the problem that had been 
thrust upon him, but he was 
of an honest disposition, a good 
Conservative, and well aware 
of the distinctions of Church 
and State by which our liberties 
broaden down in the manner 
so well described by the great 
Victorian poet. He answered 
firmly: ‘I’m afraid you can’t 
make much fuss about that, 
Dad. It’s a matter of status.” 

He thought status to be an 
inoffensive word, and was 
pleased with himself for having 
put the matter so neatly, but 
he saw that his respected rela- 
tive by marriage frowned no 
less heavily than before. 

“ What’s that, Bill?” the 
butcher asked uneasily. 

Bill hesitated. ‘‘ Well, you 
see,” he began rather awk- 
wardly, ‘everyone can’t be a 
doctor. It’s an expensive train- 
ing. They have to pay out a 
lot of money, and work for years 
before they begin practising.”’ 

“T don’t see much in that. 
My mother paid old Pick- 
shank £30 for me to learn 
the butcherin’, and three years 
*prenticed I were, and how 
does Jollyboy ’”—that was the 
name of the offending post- 
master— know that she didn’t 
pay twice as much ? ” 


“Tt isn’t exactly that,” 
answered the embarrassed 
schoolmaster. ‘* You see, doc- 


toring’s not a trade, it’s a 
profession. It isn’t like selling 
meat. You charge so much a 
pound, and you’re expected to 
get all you can, but a doctor’s 
expected to do all he can, 
whether he’s paid or not, and 
he often has to attend people 
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who he knows won’t pay him 
at all.” 

“T’ve let widow Gubbins 
have a pound of the scrag end 
of the neck every Saturday for 
the last two year,’’ protested 
the indignant butcher, “ and a 
nice piece of the silver-side of 
the round last Christmas, and 
who’ll I ask to pay me for that ? 
Don’t I charge one-and-two for 
leg of Canterbury to everyone 
in Picklehampton except old 
Mrs Palliser, and her one-and- 
four because we all know what 
she gets from them brewery 
shares? Isn’t that difference 
enough ? You don’t want me 
to cheat the old lady, do you ? ” 

The schoolmaster was silent 
before the genuine anger which 
he had now aroused, and the 
purveyor burst out again: 
“Don’t I pay taxes as well as 
him? Don’t I work as hard, 
and do less harm, it’s as like as 
not? Don’t I pay my debts ? 
Never a summons for thirty 
years come Thursday, when I 
signed the lease of this shop! 
Never a fuss over a wrong 
weight! ... I might have 
done time to hear the way you 
talk of your Ada’s dad.” 

Bill felt that he had not talked 
very much since the conversa- 
tion started, but that it would 
be an impolitic assertion to 
make. He endeavoured to turn 
the conversation with the re- 
mark that his father-in-law not 
having done time, was irrelevant. 
Many who had had that experi- 
ence had a much better right 
to the title of esquire than the 
worthy surgeon. His readings 
of the biographies of the great 
had even suggested to his mind 
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that no one is really eligible for 
the highest honours until he has 
been imprisoned by his fellow- 
men. 


The purveyor of meat, un- 
impressed by his son-in-law’s 
arguments, decided to call upon 
his brother Smith, and expostu- 
late with him upon this dis- 
crimination of their correspond- 
ence. He was impelled to this 
foolishness rather by heat of 
temper than judgment; for an 
interval of cooler reflection 
would have shown him that, 
whatever grievance he might 
have, it was Mr Jollyboy, and 
not his neighbour, who had 
sinned against him. 

Unfortunately, this realisa- 
tion only came when he stood 
face to face with the surgeon 
on the soft thickness of the 
carpet of his consulting-room, 
and was being gently indicated 
toward a seat by one who did 
not doubt that his awkwardly 
silent visitor had called for a 
professional consultation. It 
was a common experience that 
his male patients (unlike the 
women, who would usually be 
of an immediate fluency) would 
show some nervous delay or 
hesitation before beginning to 
explain the ills from which they 
desired relief, and Dr Smith 
had acquired some expertness 
in guiding them over this pre- 
liminary awkwardness. When 
he observed that Mr Smith, 
being comfortably seated, yet 
remained inarticulate for some 
moments, during which he had 
cleared his throat rather loudly 
two or three times and put a 
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restless hand to his neckerchief, 
he said, in his soothing sugges- 
tive voice: ‘ Throat rather 
uncomfortable ? ”’ 

“It is a bit ticklish,” ad- 
mitted the embarrassed butcher. 

The surgeon rose and laid a 
gently persuasive hand on his 
patient’s arm. He led him to 
another chair at the side of the 
room, and switched on an 
electric bulb. 

‘“‘ We’d better see into this,” 
he said, in the professionally 
kindly manner to which he 
owed half of his reputation and 
nine-tenths of his practice. 

In a few moments he had a 
smaller searchlight exploring his 
neighbour’s throat, and when 
this ordeal was over a somewhat 
dazed and frightened butcher 
was being told that he was in a 
‘highly septic condition,’ but 
with the confident assurance 
that, since he had had dis- 
cretion to seek advice in time, 
he could rely upon a suitable 
operation to renew his en- 
dangered health. 

The surgeon then turned the 
conversation adroitly to the 
state of trade, and to the heavy 
rents charged in the High Street 
of Picklehampton; and after 
gaining some indications of the 
condition of his neighbour’s 
worldly prosperity, mentioned 
casually that his fee for the 
operation—a removal of tonsils 
that were in a dangerously 
septic condition—would be forty 
guineas. 

Mr Smith, whose occupation 
led him to attach a high value 
to corporeal soundness, was 
seriously alarmed by the diag- 
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nosis that had been so un- 
expectedly thrust upon him. 
He felt as though a meat 
inspector were condemning his 
body as being unfit for food ; 
but, from another angle, he 
could not think that the removal 
of what might be considered 
merely as a small quantity of 
offal could be worth so large a 
fee. He would have considered 
anything from a pound to 
thirty shillings fair, and, indeed, 
liberal remuneration. 

He looked the surprise he 
felt as the surgeon brought out 
his figure in the tone of one who 
alludes casually to a natural 
law, and his emotions stirred 
him to a nervous murmur of 
protest. 

Dr Smith did not affect to 
misunderstand this sound, with 
which he had become familiar 
on many similar occasions, but 
he replied at once, in a reassur- 
ing tone, that it was a par- 
ticularly moderate fee. He 
mentioned that the removal of 
the tonsils of the daughter of a 
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neighbouring ironfounder, Mr 
Littlechin, had cost exactly 
twice the amount. 

Mr Smith reflected that the 
young lady’s tonsils must almost 
certainly have been smaller than 
his, and fell to the silence of an 
astonished man. 

At the earnest recommenda- 
tion of his self-sought adviser, 
Mr Smith went into a nursing 
home, so that the operation, as 
he was assured, could be carried 
out in a thoroughly comfortable 
manner; and while he lay 
there, in the leisure of con- 
valescence, he reflected upon 
the experience into which he 
had so unexpectedly blundered. 

His mind was still occupied 
upon the basis of the social 
distinction which Mr Jollyboy 
had so offensively indicated, 
and he determined that, when 
he returned to his business, it 
should be conducted according 
to the higher professional 
standards his son-in-law had 
explained, and which had been 
so expensively illustrated. 


I. 


It cannot be said that during 
the six months following Mr 
Smith’s return from the nursing 
home the purveying of meat at 
30B High Street, Picklehampton, 
was carried on very successfully. 

It is true that some of his 
poorer customers made pur- 
chases that must have been in 
excess of their own require- 
ments; but the majority of 
the more affluent inhabitants 
of the district transferred their 


custom to Messrs Preedy & 
Preedy, a firm which had its 
headquarters in the county town 
of Potminster, and had recently 
opened a branch at the farther 
end of the street. 

Casual customers who entered 
Mr Smith’s shop, undeterred by 
the absence of window-tickets, 
were not served by an assist- 
ant, but approached by the 
burly proprietor himself, who 
chatted with them genially for 
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a few minutes upon the state of 
trade and the nature of their 
occupations, or that of their 
husbands, before he put a 
price upon the joint they desired 
to purchase. It sometimes ap- 
peared an arbitrary or even 
fantastic figure to those who 
had no key to the method by 
which it had been decided. 

But though the business 
might decline, there was no 
evidence of unhappiness on the 
face of its owner. His bank 
balance, which had previously 
been substantial, was still suffi- 
cient to resist the assaults of 
circumstance, and, whether as 
the result of the violent end to 
his tonsils or from other causes, 
his health and spirits appeared 
to be maintained at a very 
enviable level, until the day 
when every inhabitant of Pickle- 
hampton was stirred to a 
pleasant excitement by the news 
that he had been arrested. 


Mrs Palliser had been in- 
creasingly erratic, and even 
childish, in her business dealings 
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for several years, but she was a 
popular character, and received 
the indulgence accorded to 
wealthy people in such con- 
ditions of health, while occasion 
has not yet arisen to dispute 
their wills. 

When her executor, Mr Abel 
Servitor, of the legal firm of 
Servitor, Porson & Servitor, 
found an outstanding account 
from Mr J. H. Smith amounting 
to £89, 3s. 7d. for the meat 
supplied to her household during 
the previous month, he first 
supposed that he was confronted 
by some clerical inaccuracy ; 
but when he discovered that 
the old lady had paid accounts 
for four months on the same 
scale, he was bound to take a 
more serious view of the matter. 

He applied to Mr Smith for 
an explanation, and receiving 
a reply which he considered to 
be an audacious avowal of 
deliberate fraud, felt that he 
must take such action as would 
bring the criminal to justice 
and vindicate his administration 
of the estate. 


ITI. 


When the well-known figure 
of the purveyor of meat entered 
the dock, the little court of 
Picklehampton was crowded, 
and it was observed that a full 
bench of magistrates had as- 
sembled to hear the case against 
him. 

It was also to be observed that 
Mr Smith’s lawyer, Mr Percival 
Clements (Sims, Barker & Co.), 
was engaged in a very animated 


though whispered colloquy with 
his client, which culminated in 
the first exciting incident of the 
day, when he rose and informed 
the court that he had decided 
to retire from the case. 

The Chairman of the bench, 
a local landowner, Mr Benjamin 
Tidmarsh, who had been blessed 
by Nature with the appearance 
of a benevolent bulldog, asked 
the accused whether he required 
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time to arrange for other legal 
assistance, in which event the 
case would be put back until 
later in the day ; but Mr Smith 
replied with some emphasis that 
he had resolved to defend him- 
self, and it proceeded accord- 
ingly. 

It was opened by a young 
barrister, Mr Seton-Seton, and 
outlined in a manner that 
caused many astonished and 
indignant looks to be directed 
upon the exasperated butcher, 
who was only restrained from 
repeated interruption by the 
sharp rebukes of the presiding 
magistrate. 

It would be proved, said Mr 
Seton-Seton, that Mr Smith 
had served the deceased lady, 
and her husband before her, for 
more than twenty years, and 
there appeared to be no doubt 
that he had gained the con- 
fidence of his customers, so that 
his accounts had been paid for 
a long time past without the 
detailed examination to which 
they should have been sub- 
jected. It appeared also that 
Mrs Palliser, who had been a 
lady of acute and vigorous 
intellect, had become careless 
during the later stages of the 
painful illness from which she 
died, particularly in the drawing 
of cheques. There appeared to 
be no doubt—it was only fair 
to say that there was no 
suggestion of forgery — that 
about six months ago, possibly 
by some quite innocent clerical 
error, a monthly statement had 
been rendered by the accused 
showing twenty times the 
correct amount as owing for 
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the meat supplied during the 
period. Finding, probably to 
his own surprise, that he re- 
ceived a cheque for the sum 
his statement had shown as 
owing—an amount which it 
must have been obvious to him 
at once could not possibly be 
correct—he had not only suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to 
retain the money, but had 
conceived the daring and 
nefarious project of sending in 
a statement at the end of the 
next month containing what 
must have been deliberate errors 
of a similar magnitude. This 
attempt proving successful, he 
had repeated the audacious 
fraud on two further occasions, 
receiving payments to a total 
of £343, 4s. 4d. for a supply of 
meat of a true value of not more 
than £15, or £20 at the most. 
And, but for Mrs Palliser’s 
death, he would doubtless have 
received at least one further 
payment, for which his account 
had been already rendered, on 
the same scale. 

Mr Seton-Seton then pro- 
ceeded to call his witnesses, 
but as their evidence went no 
further than to confirm the 
case that he had set out, and 
as the facts were not disputed 
by the accused, who declined 
the invitation of the bench to 
cross-examine, they need not 
detain us. 

“That is my case, your wor- 
ships,’ Mr Seton-Seton con- 
cluded, in the tone of one who 
has established a position of 
impregnable strength, and Mr 
Tidmarsh looked at the prisoner. 

“Well ? ”’ he asked. 
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Mr Smith, although a man 
not normally wasteful of words, 
was fluent, and even—such is 
the effect of honest indignation 
—occasionally eloquent in his 
reply. He did not desire to 
give evidence. He did not 
dispute the facts. He was con- 
tent to address the magistrates 
from where he stood to refute 
the baseless and calumnious 
construction that had been 
placed upon them. 

His speech was long and dis- 
cursive, for he was unpractised 
in oratory ; and it will be con- 
venient to summarise it. He 
pointed out that his position 
was not that of a mere middle- 
man, buying goods from one 
direction to dispose of them in 
others. It might be said truly 
that, for the past thirty years, 
the health of Picklehampton 
had been in his conscientious 
and able hands. 

On his knowledge and skill 
in a business to which he had 
been apprenticed in early youth, 
on his judgment of the beasts 
to buy, on the skill with which 
their existence was terminated, 
on the integrity that only 
vended such meat as was sound, 
fresh, and uncontaminated, had 
the health and happiness of 
Picklehampton depended for 
thirty years. What could be 
considered a just remuneration 
for such services, and by whom 
should they be rightly paid ? 

In answering that question 
he had been guided by the 
practice and example of another 
resident who also laboured to 
maintain the. health of the 
community—his neighbour and 
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namesake, 
Smith. 

“He told me himself,” he 
concluded, “that he charged 
John Littlechin eighty guineas 
for the same operation upon 
his daughter for which he 
charged me half that amount; 
and I afterwards learned that 
he had done it to Thomas Car- 
stock for five. I have tried to 
charge my customers in the 
same way. If a carcase, with 
my expenses upon it, costs me 
93d. a pound, I’m no better off, 
or maybe a bit worse, if I 
average its sale at that figure. 
I don’t suppose Dr Smith was 
much better off nor worse 
because he took old Carstock’s 
tonsils out for what he did. 
But there’s a lot of difference 
between five guineas and eighty. 
So if I sell meat to my poor 
folk at 9}d., or even give it 
away, I have to work out what 
people as well off as Mr Little- 
chin ought to pay. 

“T thought I knew what Mrs 
Palliser’s income was, and I 
charged her accordingly. But 
I’ve learnt since that I was 
wrong. I know now how well 
off she was, and when I go 
home tonight I shall send in a 
further account for the under- 
charges of the past five months.” 

He ended with a personal 
appeal to Mr Tidmarsh, from 
whom he had purchased a 
considerable part of his English 
mutton during many previous 
years, whether his transactions 
had ever deviated from the 
straight path of rectitude, and 
conveyed the suggestion that, 
if he had done wrong, the more 
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imposing figure of Dr J. Hinge- 
ston Smith should be standing 
beside him. 

The Chairman grinned upon 
him appreciatively as his perora- 
tion ended. 

“ Smith,” he said, “ you’re 
about the most impudent rogue 
Lever met ; and I’ve seen some 
in that dock. What about 
restitution? You don’t want 
to hold on to the old lady’s 
money now you’ve got caught, 
do you? ”’ 

The magistrates’ clerk looked 
up at Mr Tidmarsh in some 
anxiety about what he might 
be going to say next. An order 
for restitution may be a very 
proper proceeding, but com- 
pounding a felony from the 
bench is a very different matter, 
and Mr Tidmarsh’s methods 
were often such as to disturb 
the mind of the professional 
lawyer. But his offer, if such 
it could be considered, was not 
accepted. Mr Smith felt that 
he could never purvey another 
joint with dignity or self-respect, 
should he make such a con- 
fession of wrong-doing as would 
be implied in the return of the 
money he had received. 

Besides, he was not conscious 
of evil. He had the support of 
example and precedent. He 
had acted as he thought right, 
and had almost ruined an ex- 
cellent business in pursuit of 
the ideal that had been set 
before him. 

He replied that he had only 
charged what he thought fair, 
and that not a shilling should 
be returned. 

The bench consulted together. 
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The Rev. Clement Dawman 
thought that the state of the 
butcher’s mind required investi- 
gation. Dr Feltwell said that 
he could not be fined enough 
for such a wholesale robbery. 
‘He needs a few weeks hard,” 
was his uncompromising con- 
clusion. 

The Chairman was inclined 
to think that it was a case for 
the sessions. The clerk, being 
consulted, was of the same 
opinion. 

In the end, it was resolved 
that Smith should be remanded 
in custody for a week, during 
which time there would be 
opportunity for observation on 
the degree of mental responsi- 
bility which could be attributed 
to him. 


Smith (we must now avoid 
calling him mister ; for all readers 
of the daily press are aware 
that the designation ceases when 
an accused man is remanded 
without bail on a criminal 
charge, to be resumed if he be 
ultimately acquitted, or other- 
wise, about three months after 
his sentence ends) was not 
entirely unhappy during his 
first week of captivity. He 
had the support of a good con- 
science, and he remembered 
what he had been told by his 
son-in-law concerning the 
manner in which the greatest 
men of every age had been 
imprisoned by their inferior 
contemporaries. 

He had reason to regret that 
his tender for the supply of the 
prison beef had not been jd. a 
pound lower, in which case it 
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would certainly have been 
accepted, and he was correctly 
confident that he would have 
been better fed. He would 
have been very glad of an extra 
blanket. Beyond those details, 
he had few discomforts and no 
regrets. 

He was offered two books 
from the prison library, which 
he accepted, though he was 
indifferent to their titles. After 
a time, being weary of his own 
thoughts, he took up one of 
them and discovered it to be a 
volume of ‘ Ausop’s Fables,’ with 
which he had no previous 
familiarity. 

He read a number of these 
anecdotes with interest, though 
finding it hard to believe that 
they were veracious narratives ; 
but it occurred to him that, 
whether true or not, they 
contained some shrewdness of 
observation and the occasional 
salt of a deeper wisdom. 

But he read nothing that 
appeared to have any personal 
application until he came to 
the account of the man who 
owned an ass and a dog. The 
former animal, observing that 
the dog jumped on his master’s 
lap and was petted and re- 
warded for that audacity, 
whereas he himself, doing his 
duty patiently but attempting 
no such familiarities, was over- 
loaded and beaten, decided that, 
should he qualify by the same 
methods, he might also expect 








Such was Mr Smith’s experi- 
mental effort to introduce the 
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to share the same favours, 
On which thought, he had 
jumped in through the window 
and attempted, as best he 
might, to seat himself on the 
knees of his astounded owner. 

But the poor ass had not 
merely failed to gain the rewards 
he anticipated. He had—such 
is the injustice of man—been 
ejected with ignominy and 
beaten with many stripes. 

Smith, who slept badly owing 
to the economy in blankets, 
had a dream in the night, the 
details of which he could not 
afterwards remember distinctly, 
but it remained fixed in his 
mind that he had been engaged 
in some form of competition 
with Dr J. Hingeston Smith, 
in the course of which he had 
developed into an unmistakable 
ass. 

It is an opinion that some 
will share; but he did not 
adopt it with any confidence, 
preferring the six months in the 
second division, which was his 
ultimate fate, to the ignominy 
of any public confession of 
error or offer of restitution. 
Yet it was a doubt that con- 
tinued to disturb his mind, 
even after he had served his 
sentence and again become 
Mr Smith in the columns of 
the ‘ Picklehampton Chronicle,’ 
on sending his accustomed dona- 
tion to the Christmas Fund 
regularly opened in its benevo- 
lent columns. 


higher ethical standards of the 
professional to the commercial 
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world, and such its abor- 
tive issue. It ended without 
any revolutionary consequences, 
even within the narrow limit 
of Picklehampton, and it re- 
mains to chronicle only one 
concluding episode. 

It was about three weeks 
after the defeated but un- 
repentant butcher had resumed 
his supervision of a business 
the conduct of which, during 
his unavoidable absence, had 
been restored by an intelligent 
wife and an unimaginative 
manager to the normal order 
of such establishments, that 
Dr J. Hingeston Smith entered 
the shop. 

Mr Smith, who had made no 
further effort to emulate the 
ethical standards of his pro- 
fessional neighbour, told the 
assistant who had bustled for- 
ward, to attend to another 
customer, of whom there were 
several present at the time, 
and himself advanced, with 
some grimness of jaw, to this 
unexpected encounter. 

“T want,’’ Dr Smith said, “ a 
beef-steak. I am particular in 
what I eat, and I should be 
obliged if you would yourself 
select it for me.” 

Mr Smith made no audible 
reply, but he picked up a 
suitable knife and advanced 
upon a side of excellent beef 
suspended at the rear of the 
shop. He cut the steak with 
the skill and judgment which 
long éxperience gave, and it 
was one that the most exacting 
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of chefs would have felt it an 
honour to grill. 

He laid it on the counter 
for a moment for the admiration 
of his brother artist, and then 
began to wrap it up, without 
the ceremony of weighing. 

Dr J. Hingeston Smith pulled 
out a wallet of notes. ‘ The 
price will be——? ”’ he inquired 
courteously. 

Mr J. Henry Smith spoke for 
the first time. ‘ Forty guineas,”’ 
he said. His voice was 
irresolute, and yet there sounded 
in it a latent obstinacy. In his 
eyes was the wary look of a dog 
approached by another from 
whom he has about equal ex- 
pectation of a snarl or a wagging 
tail. 

“Tt is a price,” Dr Smith 
replied, with the same grave 
courtesy as before, ‘‘ which I am 
well able to pay.” 

He counted out the money, 
and then extended a hand which 
the butcher took in a hearty 


p. 

‘‘ Had you charged me less,” 
Dr Smith said, ‘‘ I would never 
have spoken to you again.” 

There was some difference of 
opinion among those who heard 
of the incident during the next 
twenty-four hours (which is to 
say the whole population of 
Picklehampton) about which of 
the principals in this encounter 
had carried off the honours of 
war; but we may conclude 
that the ancient borough had 
two citizens of whom it had no 
reason to be ashamed. 














THE SURAT. 


BY SIANU. 


Au Jo# looked at the kitchen 
clock, then cast a critical eye 
over the dishes he had prepared 
for tiffin. Curried chicken, 
simmering in an earthen pot, 
vegetables in thin sauce stand- 
ing on a charcoal burner at 
the side of the wood fire, and 
on a table many sambols— 
small portions of fruit, eggs, 
vegetables, and nuts on little 
saucers—side dishes, without 
which no Malay curry is deemed 
complete. He watched the boy 
turning out the sago mould, to 
be served as a sweet, together 
with voconut sauce and ‘ Gula 


Malacca,’ the raw product of a 
local palm. 

Ah Joh was anxious that 
his efforts should do him credit 


on this particular day; for 
this would be the last meal 
he would be called upon to 
prepare for his master for many 
a long day. He was sad at 
the prospect, for he had been 
happy working for this Tuan; 
but he comforted himself with 
the thought that he could take 
up his job again in the future. 
Grainger, Ah Joh’s employer, 
was @ young officer serving 
the Malay States Government. 
He had just finished his first 
spell out East and was starting 
on long leave the next day. 
On coming out as a cadet he 
had struggled to manage his 


I. 


own household affairs, having 
the usual idea that if he did 
not he would be ‘ done down.’ 
He engaged Malay servants, 
thinking to pick up the language 
quicker, but the Malays— 
though charming in manner— 
proved troublesome; partly 
owing to their religious laws 
which prevented the handling 
of certain foods, but mostly 
because of their general attitude 
of laissez-faire towards house- 
hold matters. He also found 
that the only way to become 
proficient in the Malay language 
was to engage a munshi—a 
teacher. The natural courtesy 
of his servants, too polite to 
correct his mistakes, placed 
him in danger of speaking a 
bastard version of their tongue, 
and this might lead to awkward 
mistakes in his examinations 
in the language of the country. 

Things in the house went 
from bad to worse, and Grainger 
decided to follow the more usual 
practice of employing Chinese 
servants. He approached the 
Rest House keeper—a Chinaman 
—and asked him to find him 
a cook, a boy, and a water- 
carrier. 

The next day a middle-aged 
Chinaman applied for the post 
of cook, and offered to run the 
house, servants, and supply 
food for what he termed a 
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‘eontlact’ —a fixed sum for 
food—plus his own and the 
other servants’ wages. Grainger, 
only too pleased to hand over 
the reins, closed with the offer, 
and Ah Joh took charge. 

Now contract often means 
inferior food, badly cooked, 
and poor service, but Ah Joh 
like most of his race was 
conscientious, and as long as 
Grainger kept his side of the 
bargain the cook would do his 
best to please. 

Ah Joh had been born in 
Malaya, spoke the language of 
that country in the funny 
clipped way of the Chinaman, 
and, being unable to pronounce 
the R’s, turned them all into 
L’s, with the quaintest results. 
For the dishes he served he 
used English wherever possible, 
and Grainger would tease him, 
asking him to repeat the names 
of these, laughing when ‘rice 
pudding’ mispronounced by Ah 
Joh acquired the unappetising 
title of ‘ lice pudding.’ 

Every night after dinner the 
cook would bring in his master’s 
coffee himself, and it became 
the custom for the two to 
chat for a while about the 
news of the little village near- 
by; though Grainger chaffed 
the Chinaman unmercifully at 
times the cook took it all in 
good part, and in his heart 
adored this carefree, laughter- 
loving master of his. 

Now the Tuan was going on 
leave, there would be a makan 
besar—a great feast—at the 
Rest House that night in his 
honour. Grainger had arranged 
to sleep there, because it was 
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near the wharf and handy for 
the boat which would leave for 
Singapore at an early hour 
next morning. 

The boy paused in his work 
and listened. 

““The Tuan comes,’ he said ; 
“T hear him, he sings, he is 
merry.” 

Ah Joh chuckled. 

‘* Not so merry as he will be 
tonight,” he commented ; ‘‘ there 
will be many at the Rest House ; 
many friends, many drinks!” 

The sound of singing con- 
tinued round the house, then 
ceased as Grainger mounted 
the front steps. He called 
loudly “‘ Makan, Ah Joh?” 

“ Siap—ready—Tuan,’”’ was 
the reply, and the boy was 
despatched up the back steps 
with the first course, and the 
strict injunction to pay atten- 
tion to all his master’s needs 
at this last meal in his house. 

Grainger did full justice to 
his tiffin, then, going on to 
the verandah, stretched himself 
on a long chair intending to 
have a short nap before return- 
ing to the office. He was 
feeling sleepy, too many people 
had stood him pahits at the 
club on the way home that 
morning. 

Meanwhile, Ah Joh had 
donned a clean white coat, 
and after brushing his hair, 
went up the back steps, through 
the large room, on to the 
verandah. As he came towards 
Grainger the latter turned and 
said— 

“ Hullo, Ah Joh, come to 
collect your wages and contract 
money, eh?” 
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Ah Joh smiled. 

“Well, how much do I owe 
you?” 

Ah Joh produced a small 
scrap of paper covered with 
Chinese characters and began 
to read off the items. 

“Oh, never mind that!” 
interrupted his master. 
“ What’s the total ? ” 

Ah Joh mentioned a sum. 

“ Right,” said Grainger, 
yawning, and taking out a 
case packed with ten and five 
dollar notes, which he had 
drawn from the Treasury that 
morning in order to settle 
accounts, he paid Ah Joh the 
sum due to him. Then adding 
another ten dollars, he said— 

‘“‘ There you are, and there’s 
another ten dollars for your- 
self—not that you deserve it, 
you old rascal, I’ll bet you’ve 


made a pretty penny out of 
me,” but he laughed as he 
spoke, and Ah Joh smiled his 
thanks. 

‘“‘ Now,” added Grainger, “‘ off 


you go, I want ten minutes 
shut-eye before I go back to 
office.” 

Ah Joh did not move. 

“Well, what is it? ”’ 

“The Tuan will give me a 
surat ? ” 

A ‘surat’ is a reference— 
a written character—and good 
ones are greatly prized in the 
East. They may not always 
refer to the person who presents 
them, for creditable surats 
can be bought and sold. Ah 
Joh had only three; they 
were all genuine, and spoke 
well of him. 

“ A surat,” repeated Grainger. 
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“Oh yes, well, give me a 
piece of paper off my desk, and 
find my pen. Lord! I’m half- 
screwed already —too many 
pahits. Ah.” 

He yawned again, and by 
the time the cook appeared 
with the writing materials was 
nearly asleep. 

“The paper, Tuan, and the 
pen.”’ 

“Qh, look here, Ah Joh,” 
said Grainger drowsily, “ you 
know you don’t want a surat 
from me. When I come back 
from leave you’ll work for me 
again, and if you want a job 
in the meantime everyone here 
knows what a good cook you 
are.”’ 

‘ Please, Tuan, write on the 
paper,’ begged Ah Joh. 

“ Well—wait till tea-time.” 

“Many people call tea-time, 
many drinks, no can do.”’ 

“ Oh, all right then, give me 
the paper. Now what do I 
say? I’ve never written one 
of these things before.”’ 

“Tuan, write Ah Joh good 
cook, make happy days for 
Tuan.”’ 

“Happy days, happy days,” 
mumbled Grainger. The words 
struck a chord. He chuckled, 
he would have a last joke with 
Ah Joh before he went. 

So at the top of the paper he 
wrote— 

‘“‘ Many happy returns of the 
day,’ and at the bottom he 
signed his name. 

“There you are,” he said, 
laughing, “ that will give some- 
one something to think about. 
Now go, but call me at two 
o’clock sharp.”’ 
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To give Grainger his due, he 
had no intention of doing any 
harm. He fully intended re- 
engaging Ah Joh on returning 
from leave, and thought the 
surat quite unnecessary. 

Ah Joh, on the other hand, 
was taking no chances; many 
things might happen ; the Tuan 
might not return, and he wanted 
to make sure of getting what he 
thought to be a record of his 
service, which he knew to be 
such that Grainger could not do 
less than say he had done well. 

He took the paper; it looked 
a very short reference and he 
had no idea of what it said, but 
as he folded it he sighed with 
satisfaction, feeling sure he had 
another excellent surat. Taking 
it to the kitchen, he locked it 
up with the other three in a 
heavy box which he kept under 
his bed. Such surats as Ah Joh’s 
were valuable, and it was no 
uncommon thing for thieves to 
steal good references. 

He attended—as a waiter— 
at the dinner that night given 
in his Tuan’s honour, and saw 
to it that his luggage was placed 
on the boat next morning. 
There was a crowd on the 
wharf, and as the vessel drew 
away, many ‘ good-byes’ were 
shouted by the many friends 
gathered to give Grainger a 
good send-off. 

Ah Joh took up a position on 
the river bank, where he knew 
he would catch the last glimpse 
of the boat containing his 
beloved master before she 
turned out of the river, where 
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the coconut palms would hide 
her from view. 

Grainger, who had been stand- 
ing at the stern waving to his 
friends, was about to go below 
when he caught sight of the 
small insignificant figure stand- 
ing on the shore. 

Taking off his topee he waved 
it and cried— 

** Good-bye, Ah Joh! ”’ 

“ Salamat jalan} Tuan,” 
answered the Chinaman in a 
shrill treble, giving the Malay 
words of parting with which he 
was the more familiar. 

Back came the usual Malay 
reply across the water from 
Grainger— 

“ Salamat tinggal,? Ah Joh.” 

Ah Joh turned to go; he 
was very, very happy. His 
Tuan had seen fit to recognise 
him in front of all his friends 
and the people on the wharf. 
He was well content, and 
beamed on all and sundry as 
he trotted off. Now he must 
look for another job. The 
Tuan taking Grainger’s place 
was married, and Ah Joh was 
not taking service with a 
Memtuan. Oh no! Mems 
rarely went on contract; they 
liked a daily account, and it 
was difficult to ‘make’ on a 
daily account. He had always 
boasted to his friends when 
they met together at the Kongsi 
that he would never take any 
but a contract job. To go 
back on his word would mean 
losing ‘ face,’ and ‘face’ to a 
Chinaman means much. 

On making inquiries he found 





1 “Go in peace.” 


2 -* Abide in peace.” 
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that a new Tuan was expected 
at the office of Public Works 
in a week’s time, and he 
decided to wait and see if he 
could work for him. In due 
course, this man—whose name 
was Tonkin—arrived, and Ah 
Joh presented himself at the 
Rest House where Tonkin was 
awaiting the arrival of his 
heavy luggage before taking 
up residence in his official 
quarters. 

He asked the Chinaman a 
few questions and then said— 

“ Your surats ? ”’ 

“ Here, Tuan,’”’ said Ah Joh 
proudly, as he laid a small 
thin packet on ‘the table. 

Tonkin scanned the first three, 
and coming to the last, read it 
and then smiled broadly. 

“ This one,’”’ he said. ‘ Who 
gave you this?” 

“The Tuan Glainger—see, 
there is his name, Tuan—he 
was the last Tuan I worked 
for.” 

“And was he a_ good 
master ? ’? queried Tonkin. 

Ah Joh was loud in praise of 
his late employer. 

“ Fond of a joke, perhaps ? ” 
commented the other. 

Ah Joh laughed. “ Yes, 
Tuan, his was a light heart. 
Make fun of old Ah Joh, but 
mean no harm. He is young 
yet, Tuan, perhaps when older 
—wiser——”’ but he shook his 
head as if he thought this a 
remote possibility. 

“Well,” said Tonkin, “I 
think you will do. For how 


much will you contract ? ” 
Ah Joh mentioned one 
hundred and fifty dollars, know- 


ing full well he would not get 
it. Tonkin, wise to the ways 
of the East, offered eighty, 
Ah Joh’s price came down by 
degrees, while Tonkin’s went 
up, and in the end the usual 
figure of a hundred dollars a 
month was agreed on. 

That night at the club Tonkin 
made inquiries about Grainger, 

“What sort of a fellow was 
he?” 

“Oh, happy-go-lucky devil! 
Why do you ask?” 

“Well, his cook came to 
me for a job, and the surat 
given to him by Grainger was 
very wide of the mark.” 

“Why, what did it say?” 

“Merely wished all and 
sundry ‘ Many happy returns of 
the day.’ ”’ 

There was a general laugh at 
this. 

“Just like him,’ said one; 
“he was probably half-tight 
when he wrote it.” 

“Tll bet Ah Joh thinks it’s 
a whale of a surat, all the 
same,’”’ remarked another; “ he 
thought the world of Grainger.” 

“Well,” said Tonkin, “he 
presented it to me with such 
obvious pride I hadn’t the 
heart to tell him it was a 
leg-pull.”’ 

“‘ Doesn’t matter much, any- 
way, for Ah Joh will go back 
to Grainger when he returns,” 
said one of the older men. 

So for some months life ran 
smoothly for Ah Joh, and 
Tonkin realised how lucky he 
had been to get such a treasure. 

One evening, after the dinner 
hour, there was a gathering 
of household servants in Ah 
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Joh’s kitchen, and the talk 
turned on surats. Among 
Chinese workers it is a common 
pastime to compare surats. 
Many were produced and passed 
round: those who had had 
them translated recited the 
words aloud, one saying, “‘ This 
says I am clean and honest,” 
and another, “This says I 
have served for many years.” 

Then Ah Joh proudly showed 
his last surat; it was the first 
time Grainger’s effort had been 
displayed. 

“What does it say ? ’’ asked 
one. 

“T know not,” said Ah Joh, 
“save that it must be a very 
good surat, for the Tuan 
Glainger and I never had a 
cross word, and this Tuan 
whom I now serve smiled when 
he read it and asked questions 
about the master who wrote 
it.”’ 

“Will you return to the 
Tuan Glainger when his leave 
is finished ? ’’ asked another. 

“Tf there is no Mem Glainger,”’ 
replied Ah Joh. “ Mems will 
not go on contlact, and I work 
for no one on a daily account.” 

When his friends had de- 
parted Ah Joh looked fondly 
at Grainger’s writing—he would 
like to know what it said; 
well, he could take it down to 
the village and pay the Chinese 
interpreter at the Court to 
read it to him; better still, 
he would wait till one of the 
Eurasian clerks came up to the 
house, then he would flatter the 
man and get him to read it 
in Malay; that would cost 
nothing. 
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Up to the house, a few days 
later, strolled Mr Savaratten- 
ham with a letter for Tonkin. 

In a lofty manner the 
Eurasian handed the letter to 
Ah Joh, saying— 

“Take that to the Tuan, 
and ask if there is an answer.” 

Ah Joh called the house-boy 
and sent him in with the 
letter, then getting the surat, 
he approached the clerk, saying 
softly— 

“ Unlike you, I am only a 
poor ignorant man and cannot 
read English. Tell me, in 
Malay, what this surat says, 
the Tuan Grainger wrote it 
for me.” 

The clerk, pleased by the 
flattering tone, took the paper, 
read it, then laughed loud and 
long. 

“This is no surat, it is not 
a character,” he said scorn- 
fully, and he cackled again. 
“The Tuan Grainger gave you 
this? Haha! Oh, man! what 
a joke! It is so funny,’ and 
again came that derisive laugh. 

Ah Joh was completely 
bewildered. 

“ But what does it say?” 
he asked plaintively ; “ read it 
that I may know.” 

“Tt is nothing, nothing but 
a greeting, the words the Eu- 
ro-peans say to each other on 
the anniversary of their birth. 
It is no surat, it is a joke I 
tell you.” 

Ah Joh’s face clouded over. 
‘But,’ he said, “he wrote it. 
I saw him write it; he gave it 
to me as a surat.’”’ 

“Possibly he was drunk,” 
suggested the clerk, who was 
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still suffering from fits of un- 
controlled laughter. 

Ah Joh snatched back the 
surat and went into his own 
room. He was thunderstruck : 
it could not be true. That his 
Tuan should chaff and make 
fun of him in daily conversa- 
tion, that was nothing, but to 
write down on paper that which 
would make him look foolish. ... 
No, it could not be so. True, 
he remembered the Tuan had 
certainly had several drinks 
that day, but he was not drunk 
when he wrote that surat. 
Then there was the Tuan’s 
farewell; Ah Joh smiled at the 
thought. There must be some 
mistake. How could he find 
out what was written on that 
surat? He was convinced the 
Eurasian’s reading of it was 
wrong. Should he ask the 
Tuan Tonkin? No, he re- 
membered the smile of that 
gentleman as he read it before. 
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Suppose he took it to the 
interpreter—no, that would not 
do, for if by chance the words 
could be read as a joke, then 
his own people would hear of 
it and he would lose face, 
He thought little of the Eurasian 
having seen it, for he was 
unlikely to meet or speak with 
any of Ah Joh’s friends; even 
if he did they would take Ah 
Joh’s word before that of a 
srami. 

Ah Joh thought the matter 
over, and decided that he must 
wait till Grainger returned from 
leave; meanwhile, he would 
show that surat to no one. 
He went about his work con- 
tentedly, convinced there was 
a mistake somewhere and that 
only Grainger could put it 
right. He put the whole affair 
out of his mind and worked 
cheerfully for Tonkin until he 
heard that Grainger had come 
back. 


I. 


On his return from leave, 
Grainger was stationed at a 
town on the western coast of 
the Peninsula. Ah Joh, still 
with Tonkin on the eastern 
coast, found that it would be 
necessary to travel by sea, a 
trip taking thirty-six hours, 
and all night by train to reach 
his old master. He gave Tonkin 
notice, and made his leisurely 
arrangements. No need for 
hurry, the Tuan would doubtless 
spend the first two or three 
weeks in a Rest House. 

However, on arrival at the 


place he was amazed at the 
size of it, and discovered there 
was no such thing as a Rest 
House, only hotels ; moreover, 
he learned that Grainger had 
been settled in quarters for 
a month, and that there was a 
Mem Grainger. 

This was a blow. Ah Joh 
wanted no position under a 
Mem. Still he kept to his 


resolve to see Grainger. He 
must know the truth about 
that surat. 

The first month in their 
quarters had been a time of 
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trial for the Graingers. <A 
contract given to a cook had 
resulted in meagre portions of 
inferior food, and every visitor 
had meant an exorbitant extra 
charge. Mrs Grainger—as yet 
unfamiliar with the language— 
found it a hopeless task to try 
and reason with the servants, 
and was obliged to enlist her 
husband’s help in unravelling 
the household difficulties. 

“Tf only I could get hold of 
Ah Joh!” wailed Grainger. 
“T can’t think why he doesn’t 
turn up.” 

“Why not write to the 
District Officer?” suggested 
Mrs Grainger. 

“T did, and he said that Ah 
Joh left there a week ago; 
if he is coming back to us he 
should be here by now.”’ 

Thus it happened that when 
the boy came in next morning 
and announced that a Chinaman 
named Ah Joh wished to speak 
with the Tuan, Grainger gave a 
whoop of joy. 

“ Mavis, Mavis ! ’’ he shouted, 
“he has come—all our troubles 
are ended.” 

“What do you’ mean, 
George? Who has come?” 

“ Ah Joh.” Then, as the old 
servant entered, he added: 
“Ah Joh, you old scoundrel, 
where have you been? Why 
didn’t you come before ? ”’ 

Ah Joh _ looked rather 
bewildered at this boisterous 
welcome. Undoubtedly the 
Tuan was pleased to see him. 

“The Tuan wishes me to 
work for him again ? ” 

“Of course.” 


Ah Joh hesitated: ‘‘ The 
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Mem?” he said. ‘ Does the 
Mem know I only work on 
contlact ? ” 

“You can have a contract,’ 
was the answer. ‘‘ You used to 
feed me for one hundred dollars 
@ month; now there are two 
of us you can have double 
that. What do you say?” 

Ah Joh gasped. Out of two 
hundred dollars a month he 
could provide a good table 
and ‘make’ quite a bit, but 
there was that surat. ... He 
must know if it said good 
things about his work, or not. 
He pondered for a moment. 
He would put the Tuan to the 
test. 

Slowly he put his hand into 
an inside pocket and brought 
out the packet of references. 
Then walking over to where 
Mrs Grainger was seated he 
laid them on her lap. 

‘¢ My surats,”’ he said; “ the 
Mem will wish to see them.” 

“Oh, lord! Yes,” said 
Grainger to his wife; “his 
precious surats, he thinks no 
end of them, so mind you look 
impressed.” 

Mrs Grainger read the first 
three, then coming to the one 
written by her husband, she 
looked puzzled. 

“George, look at this, it is 
silly. What does it mean? 
‘Many happy returns of the 
day,’ and you’ve signed it.” 

Grainger looked over his wife’s 
shoulder. 

“ Good lord!” he exclaimed, 
‘** T don’t remember writing that. 
I must have been drunk! Asa 
matter of fact I don’t remember 
giving him a surat at all. You 
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see, I thought he’d come back ; 
I never thought he’d want 
one from me. I hope he hasn’t 
shown that to anyone, he 
wouldn’t like to be laughed at.’’ 

“T should think not,” re- 
marked Mrs Grainger  in- 
dignantly. ‘“‘ Write him another 
now.” 

“ Wait a bit,” said Grainger, 
“this is a delicate situation.” 

Ah Joh watched the faces 
of the speakers; he could only 
catch the word ‘surat’ now 
and then, his heart sank, there 
was something wrong with it 
after all. 

Grainger thought hard for a 
moment. Did Ah Joh know 
what was written on the paper ? 
He hoped not. He glanced at 
Ah Joh—nothing to be learned 
from his face. How could he 
put the matter straight without 
letting the Chinaman know the 
truth ? 

Still thinking deeply, he took 
the paper from his wife. 

Turning to Ah Joh he asked : 
“When did I give you this 
surat, Ah Joh?” 

“The day before you left, 
Tuan, the day of the makan 
besar at the Rest House.”’ 

“‘ Then,’’ commented Grainger 
to himself, “I guess I was 
drunk.”” And to Ah Joh: 
“Was I drunk, Ah Joh?” 

Ah Joh smiled. “Oh no, 
Tuan, not drunk, the Tuan had 
had pahits at the club, but not 
drunk,’ and he shook his head 
emphatically. 

“Good man, not to give 
your master away,’’ observed 
Grainger ; “all the same,’ he 
went on, “‘ something was wrong 
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with me, for this surat is in- 
complete, it is unfinished. Come 
over to my desk and I will put 
in the missing words.”’ 

Ah Joh toddled across the 
room behind his master. He 
watched Grainger as he took 
up the pen and wrote after the 
words ‘ Many happy returns of 
the day’ “ That is what some 
lucky man will say of the day 
on which Ah Joh enters his 
service. He is a splendid cook, 
honest, clean, and a good 
manager.”” This brought the 
writing near to the signature. 

“There you are,” said 
Grainger. ‘‘ Now will you come 
and work for us, starting to- 
morrow ? ” 

Ah Joh looked at the paper; 
there were more words on it 
now; should he ask the Tuan 
to translate it? Better not, it 
would look as if he doubted 
him. He would take it to the 
local Kongsi and get it trans- 
lated before deciding to return 
and work with the Tuan. He 
said nothing of his thoughts, 


only: ‘ Besok — tomorrow— 
perhaps I come. I go get 
luggage.”” And the Graingers 


had to be content with that. 

Straight to the Kongsi’s meet- 
ing-place went Ah Joh. There 
he approached a Chinaman who 
could read English. 

“Read that to me!” he 
commanded. 

“ Why,”’ exclaimed the other, 
after scanning the paper, “ this 
is a splendid reference; is it 
yours ? ” 

Ah Joh modestly said it 
was, and added firmly: “ Read 
it to me, all of it.’’ 
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The man complied, and as 
the words were slowly spoken, 
Ah Joh’s face was a study. 

“ Yes,”? he agreed, “it is a 
good surat, but no more than 
I expected from such a master.”’ 

Then he remembered the 


cackling laughter of the 
Eurasian, and his doubts 
returned. 


“You are sure it says all 
that? ’? he queried ; “‘ the first 
part, what does that mean ? ” 

The other explained: “It 
is a8 if one wished for the day 
to return—the day you entered 
their service, it speaks of it 
as a day of days, a day to be 
marked even as a festival.” 

Ah Joh sighed with satis- 
faction, then he scowled. 

“One that read it before 
said it was a joke,” he muttered, 
“and I was angry, thinking 
that I had lost face.” 

“Who said it?” asked the 
reader indignantly. 

“A srani—a half-caste—one 
that worked in an office.’ 

“* Perchance an ignorant fool, 
puffed up with a little learning, 
who read the words not knowing 
the meaning. A srani!’’ The 
speaker spat contemptuously. 
“ What could you expect?” 

“ True, true,” agreed Ah Joh, 
now the happiest of men. “I 
should have known better.” 

So that wasit! The Eurasian 
had not understood the true 
meaning of the words, the 
fool! Of course, Ah Joh knew 
in his heart the Tuan would 
never have let him down. 

He registered his name on 
the Kongsi’s books, and ex- 
plained that he intended to 
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resume service with his former 
employer. The Kongsi would 
make all the necessary arrange- 
ments, and, after handing over 
to Ah Joh, the present cook 
would report himself and an- 
other post would be allotted 
to him. 

Then, rapidly collecting his 
belongings from the shop-house 
where he had spent the previous 
night, Ah Joh called a rickshaw 
and rode to the kitchen quarters 
of the Graingers’ house. 

Here he explained the matter 
to the cook, who was quite 
willing to hand over to one 
whom he considered the rightful 
owner of the job. Ah Joh slept 
contentedly in the servants’ 
quarters that night, and at 
dawn next morning the two 
cooks visited the market, the 
retiring one putting his successor 
wise to the best stalls at which 
to deal. 

As Mr and Mrs Grainger 
were dressing that morning 
Grainger remarked to his wife : 
“T hope Ah Joh turns up 
today.” 

‘“‘ He will, won’t he ? ”’ asked 
Mrs Grainger anxiously. 

‘“¢ Well,” confessed her 
husband, “ I am rather worried 
about that stupid surat. I 
hope the old thing did not 
get anyone to translate it, 
he might think I was making 
fun of him.” 

They finished dressing, and 
at eight-thirty the boy came to 
say that breakfast was ready. 

There were fresh flowers on 
the table, well arranged; 
cutlery and silver shone; the 
table was a picture. The food 
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was excellent, scrambled eggs 
done just as Grainger liked 
them, followed by a fish moli 
carefully prepared and delicately 
spiced. 

“ Hullo,” remarked Grainger, 
“the cook has smelt a rat; 
he is looking up now he 
knows someone else is after 
his job.” 

But the cook referred to 
had already gone, and as they 
were choosing from a _ bowl 
laden with different fruits, 
Ah Joh appeared in the door- 
way. 

“ The food was to the Mem’s 
liking ? ”’ he said. 

“Ah Joh!” exclaimed 
Grainger, “‘ you will stay with 
us then?” 

“T work for the Tuan and 
the Mem now,” said Ah Joh, 
smiling broadly. 


“So that’s all right,” said 
Grainger with a sigh of relief 
as they moved on to the 


verandah after breakfast. “I 
don’t mind telling you, my dear, 
I felt a bit guilty over that 
nonsense I wrote. I should 
have hated to hurt the old 
man’s feelings.” 

“How do you know you 
didn’t ? ”’ 

“Oh, he would never have 
come back to work with me 
if he thought I had made fun 
of him.” 

That same evening, after 
dinner, Ah Joh waited till the 
coffee tray was ready; then, 
taking it from the boy, he made 
his way upstairs to the large 
verandah room over the porch. 

“ Ah!” said Grainger, “ this 
is like old times,’’ and he ex- 
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plained to his wife that he and 
Ah Joh always had a chat 
after dinner. 

“Oh, then I'll leave you to 
it,” said Mrs Grainger. “J 
can’t understand Malay yet, 
I'll go and get ready and we'll 
go for a drive, shall we ? ” 

“Do,”’ said Grainger, “ we'll 
go along the coast road, there’s 
a full moon ; it will be lovely.” 
Then, turning to Ah Joh: 
‘¢ Now, then, what’s the news ?” 

“Good news, Tuan, Ah Joh 
pleased to be working for the 
Tuan once more.” He was 
pleased with the more modern 
house in which his master now 
lived ; and the wedding presents 
of silver that the Graingers 
had brought out with them 
filled his soul with joy. What 
a show he would make when 
the Tuan’s friends came to 
dinner! All this he told to 
Grainger. 

“But why were you so long 
in finding us? Why the 
delay ?”’ asked Grainger. 

Ah Joh stammered and 
stuttered, he seemed uneasy, 
he murmured something about 
the journey taking longer than 
he anticipated, and finally 
added: ‘Then I heard the 
Tuan was married and I—I...” 
he faltered. 

“But what difference did 
that make ? ”’ 

“‘T not work for Mem before, 
Mems not liking contlact.”’ 

“Oh, I see, and what made 
you change your mind and 
risk it?” 

“The surat, Tuan.” 

Grainger started. 
surat,’’ he repeated. 


“The 
6c Why g ”? 
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Again Ah Joh hesitated. 

“Go on, tell me all about 
it!’? commanded Grainger. 

Then out came the whole 
story, Ah Joh apologising several 
times during the telling of it, for 
peing so foolish as to doubt his 
master, blaming himself again 
and again. Grainger listened ; 
his face was grave as he heard 
this tale of faith and trust in 
his worthless self. ‘‘ What a 
swine I was,’’ he muttered to 
himself as he realised that he 
must say nothing that would 
lead Ah Joh to suspect the real 
truth of the matter. Ah Joh 
finished with: ‘Tuan, you 
will forgive me for being so 
foolish. At the Kongsi yester- 
day they thought much of the 
words the Tuan had written 
on the paper.” 

“T forgive you, Ah Joh, 
but not myself. I was careless 
and stupid, and should have 
finished the surat before giving 
it to you in the first place.” 

But Ah Joh would not hear 
such talk. The Tuan must 
never be blamed. 

“Think no more of the 
matter, Tuan, I am ashamed 
of my distrust,’’ he said as he 
trotted happily down the 
stairs. 

“ Not so ashamed as I am,” 
thought Grainger as he went 
to see if his wife was ready for 
her drive. 

On the way he told her 
something of what had passed 
between him and the cook, 
and at the end Mrs Grainger 
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took the opportunity of lec- 
turing her husband on the 
sins of getting so fuddled. 

“ Hoity toity,’”? commented 
Grainger, “it was you that 
nearly cooked the goose and 
lost Ah Joh for ever.” 

“Why, I didn’t even know 
him! How could I have had 
anything to do with it?” 
gasped Mrs Grainger. 

‘You are a Mem, and Mems 
do not like contract,’’ recited 
Grainger. “ That is what the 
old bird said, and he was in 
two minds whether he would 
come back or not, just because 
I had a wife. So there, my 
lady.” 

“Then why did he come 
back ? ” 

“He wanted to make sure 
that surat was all right, that’s 
why, so you see it was a good 
thing I wrote that silly note 
after all.” 


Ah Joh served the Graingers 
for many years, and even when 
very old, still directed house- 


hold affairs. Later on, when 
a son was born to the Tuan, 
the old man’s joy was great ; 
true, the presence of a Chinese 
Amah resulted in one clash 
below stairs. Only one, how- 
ever; for Ah Joh produced 
that wonderful surat which he 
knew off by heart, and read 
it to Amah. She was much 
impressed: once more Ah 
Joh reigned in undisputed 
supremacy over the servants’ 
quarters. 





THE ROSES OF MINDEN. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


THEY are worn, each year, 
on the 1st of August. And the 
right to wear them is shared 
by six British regiments— 
those “ Unsurpassable Six,” as 
a German historian has called 
them, ‘ever since called the 
Minden Regiments, the 12th, 
20th, 23rd, 25th, 37th and 51st 
of the British Line.” + Regi- 
ments which performed a feat 
of gallantry and endurance 
without a parallel; that wrung 
from the lips of the enemy 
commander the bitter comment, 
“T never thought to see a 
single line of infantry break 
through three lines of cavalry, 
ranked in order of battle, and 
tumble them to ruin.” Forty 
years later the Duke of Bruns- 
wick was conducting a British 
General over the battlefield of 
Minden. Pointing to a strip of 
heathland he declared, ‘“‘ There 
the conflict was most obstinate ; 
there the British infantry gained 
immortal glory.” 


Fought though it was on 
German soil, this famous battle 
was the direct outcome of 
trouble on the headwaters of 
the Mississippi. By right of 
discovery and navigation to its 
mouth, the French claimed the 


whole of that mighty river; 
further, by a convention which 
then obtained, the claim in- 
cluded all territory that drained 
into the Father of Waters, or, 
in simpler terms, all of what is 
now the United States lying 
between the Alleghanies and 
the Rocky Mountains. French- 
men working their way south- 
wards from Canada—as they 
did—must infallibly collide with 
pioneers from the English 
colonies toiling westward—as 
they did—and fighting was 
bound to ensue. And it did 
ensue in 1754. England and the 
colonists began by having much 


the worst of it, and that struggle 
is known by Americans of today 
as “‘ The French War.” 

What had happened was that 
England and France were now 
at grips over the question of an 


overseas empire. The British 
troops who found themselves 
at Minden in 1759 were there 
solely and entirely on _ that 
account. Nominally, indeed, 
they had been sent to Germany 
to assist the King of Prussia in 
that tangled business of the 
‘ Austrian Succession ’ — with 
which, luckily, we need not 
concern ourselves for a single 
moment. Actually their task 





1 The designation today of the Unsurpassable Six is as follows :— 


12th, The Suffolk Regiment ; 


20th, The Lancashire Fusiliers : 


28rd, The Royal Welch Fusiliers ; 

25th, The King’s Own Scottish Borderers ; 

37th, Ist Battalion The Hampshire Regiment ; 

5ist, Ist Battalion The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
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was to protect Hanover, which 
was the property of the King 
of England, George II. The 
Government of England—and 
the people too—did not attach 
much importance, one way or 
another, to Hanover. But it 
was of supreme importance to 
keep that territory out of French 
hands in order, when peace 
negotiations should be in the 
air, to deprive the French of a 
valuable bargaining counter. 
Pitt’s aim was Canada first and 
the Mississippi afterwards. But 
it would be deplorable to have 
to surrender Canada in order to 
redeem Hanover, without which 
King George II. would never be 
induced to make peace. Ac- 
cordingly a British force under 
Major-General Lord George 
Sackville, who had succeeded 
to the command on the death 
of the (second) Duke of Marl- 
borough, now constituted part of 
an army under Prince Ferdinand 
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of Brunswick, to whom the 
defence of Hanover had been 
entrusted by its Elector, King 
George of England. 


The fortress town of Minden 
lies but a dozen miles from the 
southern frontier of Hanover ; 
and, close to it, in the summer 
of 1759, a French army under 
Marshal Contades had taken 
up its position. That position 
was extremely strong, for the 
French main body was posted 
behind the Bastau Brook, with 
its right resting on Minden 
and the Weser ; its left covered 
by the marshy ground through 
which the Bastau made its way 
until drier ground was reached 
a mile and a half or so from 
Minden; and the front made 
secure by the brook itself over 
which Contades had thrown 
numerous bridges, so that he 
could emerge from his lair at 
his chosen time. 
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The sketch-map here re- 
produced shows the ever mem- 
orable Plain of Minden. If, by 
one of those Experiments with 
Time which are so fashionable 
in literature today, you were 
to wander over that plain on 
the 31st of July 1759, you 
would find it almost deserted. 
The great bulk of the French 
troops are, as has been told, 
either in Minden or off the 
map, behind the Bastau Brook. 
Prince Ferdinand’s army is be- 
yond the uppermost or northern 
limit of the map. In Halen you 
would find a British advanced 
post and another in rear at 
Hartum. Elsewhere you might 
stumble across a concealed pic- 
quet or catch sight of a 


small mounted patrol working 
cautiously over the ground. 
But, on the whole, the plain of 


heathland, with one large and 
several much smaller woods, 
seems desolate and mournful. 
You will note that except for 
the extreme flanks, and especi- 
ally the western one, the ground 
is favourable for cavalry action ; 
and that there is no dominating 
feature which might be called 
the key of the position on this 
potential battlefield. 

Hovering beyond the northern 
edge of the map of the Plain of 
Minden, a few miles north of 
Hartum, Prince Ferdinand was 
by no means inclined to allow 
his opponent to establish him- 
self in his strong position be- 
hind the town, whence he might 
emerge, reinforced and at his 
selected moment. The total 
force which Prince Ferdinand 
could bring upon the battlefield 
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was about 41,000; Marshal 
Contades could dispose of ten 
thousand more. In artillery, 
however, Ferdinand had a slight 
superiority, 170 guns to 162, 
And so, although he realised 
that he was largely out- 
numbered, Ferdinand deter. 
mined to do everything to 
induce the French to debouch 
on to the plain and to fight 
matters out. Accordingly, he 
decided upon the age-old strata- 
gem of a bait or decoy. A 
strong detachment under 
General Wangenheim was sent 
eastwards to occupy a position 
close to the River Weser. The 
locality had an ill-omened name 
for a ‘kill.’ There were a 
couple of villages called Tod- 
tenhausen (which being inter- 
preted means ‘The Houses of 
the Dead’), and in front of 
them Wangenheim eventually 
installed himself, taking good 
care to dig himself in and 
so to dispose his troops that, 
if the enemy rose to the 
bait, they would find that 
“even a worm will turn.” To 
stiffen this detachment Prince 
Ferdinand had added to it the 
grenadier companies of his six 
British regiments. This is 4 
matter that should be borne in 
mind ; for those regiments now 
had to act reduced in strength 
and shorn of the pick of their 
fighting men. 

Ferdinand could do nothing 
but wait for the success of his 
lure. He was soon to hear 
some news. During the 31st 
July a peasant brought to 
headquarters a package, con- 
taining a pair of shoes, which 
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pad been given to him at 
Minden with orders to take it 
to the Due de Brissac, who had 
peen detached with eight thou- 
sand men. Being suspicious 
about the parcel, the peasant 
had felt it better to show it to 
Prince Ferdinand. The soles 
of the shoes were promptly 
ripped off, and in one of them 
was found a written message 
informing the Duc de Brissac 
of the intention of Contades to 
advance during the night against 
the Allied force near the Houses 
of the Dead. 

Was it a trick? Artless 
peasants patriotically handing 
over parcels alleged to have 
been entrusted to them were 
no new thing in war. Had 
Contades seen through the ‘ live 
bait,’ and was he now trying 
to hoodwink Ferdinand in his 
turn? Prince Ferdinand could 
not tell; but he thought it 
worth while to send out orders 
that the troops were to be 
under arms at 1 o’clock next 
morning—the infantry gaitered, 
the cavalry saddled up, and the 
guns ‘hooked in.’ The tents, 
however, were not to be struck, 
and the men were to get what 
sleep they could. 

Shortly after nightfall a 
violent storm arose, and owing 
to the roaring of the wind no 
sound of a French movement 
could be detected by the out- 
posts far out on the plain. 
But about four in the morning 
two French deserters from the 
Regiment de Picardie arrived 
at headquarters under escort 
from one of the picquets. They 
had presented themselves to 
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a picquet of the 37th at Hartum 
as early as 10 P.M.; but al- 
though the Prince of Anhalt, 
commanding the outpost line, 
was himself at Hartum at the 
time, he did not send them to 
headquarters till 3.30 next morn- 
ing. From the cross-examina- 
tion to which they were at once 
subjected there was good reason 
to believe that the French had 
for some hours been on the 
move. Ferdinand saw that his 
chance had come. Staff officers 
were sent off at the gallop with 
instructions to all the units to 
march at once, while the Prince 
himself, accompanied only by 
an orderly and a peasant who 
was acting as guide, pushed 
forward in the darkness to 
Hartum where an advanced 
post was already in action with 
the enemy. 

Affairs were not going too 
well in this quarter, for the 
French had seized Halen; and 
as the dawn began to break, 
Ferdinand, looking to his left, 
could see thick clouds of smoke 
rising above those ominous 
Houses of the Dead four or 
five miles away. But the roar- 
ing of the gale made the 
gunfire inaudible. When the 
sun climbed above the horizon 
it was clear that the French 
were committed to something 
far bigger than the attempt to 
swallow the live bait represented 
by General Wangenheim and 
his detached force. The whole 
French army must during the 
darkness have crossed the 
bridges over the Bastau Brook. 
They were now drawn up in a 
huge curve, almost a semicircle, 
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with Minden as the centre, upon 
the Plain of Minden—stretching 
from the marshy ground, 
through which flowed the 
Bastau Brook, to the River 
Weser. With the flanks thus 
protected, any attack made 
upon the French must be 
largely frontal in nature, and, 
influenced by this fact, Marshal 
Contades took the very unusual 
step of massing the bulk of his 
cavalry in the centre—or, more 
exactly, in the left centre—of 
his line. 

Prince Ferdinand’s orders had 
already been issued, and they 
were clear and precise enough. 
The advance was at first to 
be in eight columns, and, follow- 
ing the normal system, cavalry 
were to be on the flanks ; while 
the infantry, who were to 
deploy into two lines, would be 
in the centre. The post of 
honour on the right was filled 
principally by British troops, 
and it is with the fortunes of 
Columns One and Three—and 
particularly of the latter— 
that this tale is concerned. 
Column Two was composed of 
German artillery with the neces- 
sary escorts. 

The right column was en- 
tirely cavalry, twenty - four 
squadrons—14 British and 10 
Hanoverian—under Lord George 
Sackville. You can see them 
on the map trotting in a long 
column, through clouds of dust, 
over the parched heathland. 
The cavalry are late; for it is 
now nearly six o’clock and the 
regiments have been kept wait- 
ing in the dark for Lord George, 
who overslept himself. <A vain, 
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arrogant, querulous man—but 
of conspicuous ability—is this 
Lord George Sackville. No 
untried soldier is he ; for he was 
one of that glorious Column of 
Fontenoy—at which battle he 
had been wounded and taken 
prisoner. Not at his best this 
morning, however, having had 
to dress hurriedly without any- 
thing in the shape of a break- 
fast to begin the battle with. 
Cantankerous and overweening ; 
a crafty, jealous, and un- 
scrupulous man, Sackville has 
already fallen foul of Prince 
Ferdinand, his superior; and 
is not on good terms with his 
cavalry second-in-command, the 
Marquis of Granby—a fine sol- 
dier whose.ruddy face you may 
see gazing down at you from 
many an inn sign in England 
today. 

The cavalry are steering for 
the landmark formed by a 
windmill hard by the village 
of Halen. A galloper from 
Prince Ferdinand overtakes 
them with orders to form into 
two lines and await further 
orders. This is at once done. 
The village of Hartum is now 
on the right of the cavalry ; on 
the left is a long wood; in 
front the country is open, with 
the windmill clearly visible. 
Finding the position rather too 
narrow for his front, Lord 
George moves the cavalry for- 
ward a little and then halts 
again. A cannon-ball ploughs 
up the ground close to Sackville, 
who turns to the cavalry head- 
quarters chaplain and says to 
him, “ Are you here yet? It 
is time for you to take care 
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of yourself. Fare ye well, we 
shall be in action before it be 
long.”” And then he seems to 
have let himself be overcome 
by that carping, cantankerous, 
arrogant, and sulky spirit which 
was his chief characteristic. We 
shall look him up again during 
this amazing battle, but now it 
is time to watch Column Three 
—with the Unsurpassable Six in 
it—coming into action. 

The sun rose at half-past four 
on that windy morning of the 
ist August, the forerunner of 
an intensely hot day, and it 
was broad daylight when the 
third column—of six British 
regiments, two more of Hano- 
verian Guards, and some British 
nine-pounders—all under the 
command of General Spércke, 
moved out from their billets. 
Such alarms, and such early 
marches, had not been un- 
common so far in the campaign, 
and few of those who were 
streaming towards the Plain of 
Minden seem to have imagined 
that a battle had already begun. 
On marched the column till it 
arrived at the east side of the 
long wood, when it began to 
deploy into two lines avec une 
promptitude incroyable. In the 
first line, counting from right 
to left, were the 12th, 37th, and 
23rd, and in the second, which 
extended beyond the first line, 
stood the 20th, 51st, and 25th 
Regiments, with the two bat- 
talions of Hanoverian Guards on 
the left or inner flank. The 
second line, owing to its greater 
frontage (for it would seem 
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that the two regiments of 
Hanoverian Guards were till 
now with the second line), was 
somewhat longer over its de- 
ployment than the first; and, 
before it had been correctly 
formed and dressed, the front 
line was halted and in its 
correct alignment. The 23rd 
on the British left stood out 
among the five regiments of 
which that line was now com- 
posed ; for the average height of 
the rank and file was over five 
feet eight, a huge size for those 
days when the average stature 
was much less than it is 
today. 

It was now almost seven 
o’clock, and the eight regi- 
ments of Spéreke’s column— 
the six British and two Hano- 
verian—were drawn up in what 
a survivor of the battle has 
described as a ‘ valley,’ but was 
in reality little more than a 
depression of the ground, though 
sufficiently deep to afford cover 
from view. They must have 
made a gallant sight—our regi- 
ments in their long scarlet 
coats, with the white gaiters 
reaching half-way up the men’s 
thighs, and the blue-coated . 
Hanoverians, on the left, show- 
ing up by contrast the scarlet 
of their British comrades in 
arms. In the high wind that 
was blowing the regimental 
colours streamed straight from 
their poles. Although the line 
in rear was still in movement, 
the front line had been dressed 
with the parade precision of 
old days, the men standing in 





1 History of the Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
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three ranks as was the tactical 
formation for infantry at that 
time. The enemy could not 
yet be discerned from the 
ground where the regiments 
stood; but the roar of guns 
had been audible for hours and 
had become louder and louder 
as the regiments advanced. To 
the front no enemy guns were 
in action, but the batteries to 
right and left must, from the 
roar of the discharge, be very 
close. 

From his post of observation 
Prince Ferdinand was astonished 
at the abnormal situation of 
the French cavalry, and deter- 
mined to take full advantage 
of it by unleashing General 
Spoércke’s column at the first 
favourable moment. Before the 
second line of that column had 
completed its deployment, a 
galloper arrived from the Prince 
with the order about which 
controversy has raged—contro- 
versy aS inconclusive as that 
evoked even today by the order 
that Nolan bore to Lord Lucan 
on the day of Balaklava. Let 
it be borne in mind that in 
Minden days—and indeed for 
many years later—practically 
everything was done by beat 
of drum. There was a beat 
which meant ‘ Assembly’; 
there was another — the 
‘General ’—to give notice that 
“the troops are to march”; 
the ‘March’ to command 
them to move off, left foot first, 
and many others. Remember, 
too, that on this day of Minden 
three languages were employed 
in giving orders. Prince Ferdi- 
nand spoke but little English ; 
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the British officers spoke legs 
German. French was therefore 
employed as a lingua franca; 
and the order from a com- 
mander, thinking in German, to 
@ subordinate, thinking in Eng- 
lish, conveyed by a messenger 
to whom French was a foreign 
tongue, would be liable to 
some inaccuracy, particularly in 
such a small part of speech as a 
mere preposition. 

Undoubtedly there was error, 
‘¢ Someone ’’—as at Balaklava 
—“had blundered.” Of all 
historians none seems to have 
proposed a better explanation 
than Carlyle. Let us have his 
own words: ‘ Ferdinand’s order 
to them was ‘ You shall march 
up to attack, you six, on sound 
of drum,’ but it seems they 
read it as ‘ by sound of drum.’” 
“ Beating our own drums ; yes, 
of course!” The aide-de-camp 
gave his message. The drums 
rolled. The British regiments 
of the front line stepped off as 
one man. The Hanoverians 
hesitated for a moment, con- 
vinced there was something 
wrong; then hurried forward, 
determined not to be left behind 
by a British or any other 
regiment. In this premature 
movement, undertaken before 
he had given the order to 
march, Prince Ferdinand saw 
to his horror the eight regi- 
ments heading for certain de- 
struction. A flight of aides-de- 
camp galloped off to stop them, 
and the lines of scarlet and blue 
halted behind a belt of fir trees 
to await the actual order, which 
Prince Ferdinand was with- 
holding till the formation of 
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his whole army should be com- 
plete and until the bulk of his 
artillery should have come into 
action. 

What happened next is a 
matter of history: how it 
happened no one has ever told. 
Again, to the amazement and 
alarm of the Prince, came the 
throb of those British drum- 
beats, and again, advancing 
proudly and in perfect order, 
the front line stepped off. The 
second line, though its for- 
mation was even yet incomplete, 
stepped off likewise in rear of 
its comrades, still deploying as 
it moved and of necessity drop- 
ping somewhat farther in rear. 
The formation as the infantry 
advanced resembled, therefore, 
an advance by echelon from the 
centre. And so the eight 
battalions—with the leading 
brigade well in advance—swung 
forward, alone, and unsupported 
by the remainder of the battle 
line. No aide-de-camp, gallop 
as he might, could stop those 
regiments now. 

As they emerged from the 
partial shelter of the belt of 
firs the regiments of the front 
line gazed upon a sight that 
must have gripped the heart of 
the boldest in their ranks. 
Right in front, a few hundred 
yards away, was not a line, but 


-@ mass of French cavalry, 


squadron upon squadron of 
them—over sixty in all, and 
numbering, a8 we now know, 
over seven thousand men. Yet 
that amazing infantry, un- 
hurried and undismayed, neither 
checked nor hurried the pace, 
but moved steadily forward as 
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if on parade. For a moment 
the French were frozen with 
astonishment ; then a battery 
of eighteen French pieces—in 
action to the left front of the 
cavalry mass—slewed round to 
deal with this audacious advance 
at a range of less than seven 
hundred yards. 

For a few rounds the fire of 
the battery was wild enough, 
then the shot began to tell 
with terrible effect. Great gaps 
were torn in the ranks. The 
regiments on the right of each 
line—the 12th and 20th—tre- 
ceived dreadful punishment, and 
to the officers it seemed as if 
they must be annihilated before 
they could come within 
musketry range. Yet the pace 
was never checked. A week 
after the battle a young officer 
of the 12th, Lieutenant Hugh 
Montgomery, was thus to write 
to his mother: “It might be 
imagined that this cannonade 
would render the regiments in- 
capable of bearing the shock 
of unhurt troops drawn up on 
ground of their own choosing.” 
We can be quite certain that 
the young man’s mother could 
imagine it without any diffi- 
culty. But surely she glowed 
with pride at the reassurance of 
the gloriously modest words 
with which her son goes on: 
“But firmness and resolution 
can surmount almost any diffi- 
culty.”’ Another young officer, 
Thomas Thomson of the 20th, 
dots the ‘i’s’ of the letter of 
his comrade-in-arms of the 12th. 
Writing from his bed, later, in 
the Minden hospital, he states : 
‘‘ Their cannon was ill-served at 
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first, but they soon felt us, and 
their shot took effect so fast 
that every officer imagined the 
battalion would be taken off 
(‘ murdered,’ that is) before we 
could get up to give a fire, 
notwithstanding we were then 
within a quarter of a mile of 
their right wing (Thomson really 
means ‘their left wing’) and 
absolutely running up to the 
mouth of their cannon in front.” 
‘“‘ T saw,’”’ continues the writer, 
“heads, legs, and arms taken 
off every moment, my right- 
hand file of men not more than 
a foot from me were all by one 
ball dashed to pieces, and their 
blood flying all over me.” 
Thomson confesses that this 
staggered him not a little, 
“but on receiving a contusion 
in the bend of my right arm 
by a spent musket shot, it 
steadied me: immediately all 
apprehensions of hurt vanished : 
revenge, and the care of the 
company I commanded, took 
place, and I was then much 
more at ease than now.” A 
good man to go tiger shooting 
with was Thomas Thomson.! 
Still the advance went on. 
The French troopers gazed open- 
mouthed at the astonishing 
spectacle of this moving wall 
of scarlet, with the rhythmic 
twinkling of hundreds of white- 
gaitered legs, and the men 
intent on their correct dressing 
—moving ever forward with a 
majestic and disdainful steadi- 
ness. Something must be done, 
and done quickly, or those 
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insolent islanders would be firing 
at point-blank range into the 
motionless mass of the flower 
of the cavalry of France. 

The Duke of Fitzjames who 
commanded the cavalry of the 
French army found, however, 
that he was suffering from an 
embarras de richesse. His mass 
of sixty-three squadrons, had 
it but room to deploy, could 
have surrounded and ‘ eaten 
up’ the audacious and isolated 
infantry approaching it and 
now about a hundred yards 
away. But, wedged in as they 
were between masses of in- 
fantry, his cavalrymen lacked 
elbow room; and to launch 
the whole of his sixty-three 
squadrons in an attack might 
well have been disastrous. With 
the leading squadrons checked 
for a moment, the impetus of 
the horsemen in rear would 
simply have piled up men and 
horses in a congested and un- 
governable mass: probably 
more men would be crushed to 
death by their comrades than 
would have been dropped by 
the British fire. He was there- 


‘fore restricted for the moment 


to the employment of only part 
of his front line, though even 
this fraction of his strength 
should be enough to deal suit- 
ably with the enemy infantry. 
Hurriedly he ordered the 
Marquis de Castries to take 4 
brigade and a half of the front 
line—eleven squadrons in all— 
and charge at once. The 
Frenchmen put spurs to their 





1 Both these letters are given in extenso in ‘History of the 12th (Suffolk) 


Regiment.’ 
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horses, eager to attain the 
maximum impetus during the 
gallop of a hundred yards, 
which was now the distance 
dividing the combatants. The 
front line of the infantry was 
not parallel to the French 
cavalry mass, but oblique to it, 
the right flank (of British) 
being considerably nearer the 
enemy than was the left (Hano- 
verian Guards), It was a 
moment of terrible tension for 
the three British regiments of 
the front line, which had now 
come to a halt, and nothing but 
superb obedience and the per- 
fection of fire discipline could 
save them. It was an age in 
which it was of necessity real- 
ised that the loss of nerve of 
even a single man in the 
moment of peril might mean 
annihilation. The rules of the 
game were severe. In Wolfe’s 
old regiment—the 20th, now 
on the right of the second line 
—among the standing orders 
drawn up by him was this: 
“A soldier that takes the 
musket off his shoulder and 
pretends (i.e., ‘takes it upon 
himself’) to begin the battle 
without order will be put to 
death that instant.’”’ That was 
musketry law: the forerunner 
of that fierce “‘ Wait for it,” 
immortal in all military pre- 
cision. At that very moment, 
while his old regiment was 
being subjected to heavy 
punishment (for the French 
were not confining themselves 
to this charge alone), Wolfe 
was gazing upon his objective, 
the fortress of Quebec. Six 
weeks later British fire discipline 


on the Heights of Abraham was 
to rival that upon the Plain of 
Minden. 

But now the eleven French 
squadrons are thundering down 
upon the British regiments. 
This is the supreme test of fire 
discipline. Almost in a flash 
the enemy horsemen are within 
fifty yards— effective range. 
But no order is yet given to 
fire. Forty, thirty — even 
twenty—yards ; within speaking 
distance now. Faster and faster 
the squadrons are borne on; 
the infantry wait tense and 
rigid with their muskets at 
the present and the triggers 
fingered. Then, at last, comes 
the order to fire. The front 
rank of the cavalry is but 
ten paces away. There is a 
roar as the volleys—whether 
company or regiment, we know 
not—crash out. The French 
line reels as if struck by light- 
ning. Men and horses—in some 
places whole sections at once— 
fall crashing to the ground. 

Yet, such was the élan, and 
such the impetus of the horse- 
men, that two companies on 
the right of the 12th were ridden 
down; an officer of the regi- 
ment was wounded and carried 
off by the attackers, who also 
‘took our Artillery Lieutenant 
and whipped off the Tumbrells.”’ 
But those few of the enemy 
who had hurled themselves 
through the 12th found that 
sed revocare gradum was & very 
different matter. The rear rank 
of the 12th coolly turned about 
and with the bayonet put paid 
to the account of half a dozen 
French riders. 
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To those regiments standing 
in the second line the scene 
was thrilling. Thomas Thom- 
son tells us, in that letter 
written from hospital, that the 
line in front “ gave the French 
such a terrible fire that not 
even lions could have come on.”’ 
The italics are his: the only 
time he indulges in such em- 
phasis in a long and vivid 
narrative of the day. But it 
was not that the officers and 
men of the second line could 
just look on as mere spectators. 
They too were bearing the 
burden and heat of the day. 
The French left wing ‘“ was 
pelting us both with small 
arms, cannon, and grape-shot, 
and we were not suffered to 
fire, but stood tamely looking 
on whilst they, at their leisure, 
picked us off as you would 
small birds at a barn door. I 
cannot compare it to anything 
else, as their shot came full 
and thick ; had one quarter of 
them taken effect there could 
not have been a man left.” 

Lieutenant Thomson of the 
20th speaks thus to us across a 
gap of nearly a hundred and 
eighty years. But the great 
thing was that the charge was 
an utter failure. So terrific 
had been the effect of the 
British musketry that those of 
the French horsemen who were 
untouched could with diffi- 
culty regain their main body, 
so thick lay the dead and 
wounded in their path. 

But, as the stricken infantry 
regiments pulled themselves to- 
gether, it was clear that the 
danger was by no means past. 
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The French squadrons that had 
been sent staggering back were 
but a fraction of the great 
cavalry mass from which they 
had emerged; and that mags 
—now that its second line was, 
so to speak, unveiled—seemed 
just as large as ever. Shouts of 
command were clearly heard 
in the French ranks and a 
movement could be seen indi- 
cating that another charge 
would quickly come. Small 
wonder that the officers of our 
front line looked anxiously to 
their right and right rear; 
small wonder that one officer 
would look inquiringly at his 
fellow and mutter, ‘“‘ Where’s 


our cavalry ? ” 
Where, indeed ? Those 
British cavalry regiments— 


the Blues, the 1st and 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, the Scots 
Greys, and the 10th Dragoons 
—do not wear the Roses of 
Minden. It is not their fault, 
but the fault of that jealous 
obstructionist, Lord George 
Sackville. 

With an anguished heart 
Prince Ferdinand had seen those 
eight British and Hanoverian 
regiments of infantry marching 
to what seemed certain de- 
struction. But his heart had 
leapt within him when to his 
amazement and delight he had 
seen what British musketry 
and British fire discipline could 
achieve. It was clear to him, 


however—as clear as it was to 
the officers of the infantry 
engaged—that the danger to 
those regiments was still acute. 
Some support must be vouch- 
safed them at once in view of 
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the imminence of further charges 
from that great French cavalry 
mass. An aide-de-camp was 
sent off at the gallop to order 
Lord George Sackville to form 
his cavalry at once into one 
line and move to the left to the 
support of the infantry, by 
forming a third line in rear of 
it. The aide was a Hessian 
officer who spoke indifferent 
English: he delivered his mes- 
sage in French, Lord George 
replying in the same tongue. 
Although the infantry, who 
were in such dire straits, were 
but half a mile away, they were 
concealed from view by the 
thick wood, and such was the 
slackness of Lord George as a 
commander that he had posted 
no vedette beyond the trees to 
keep him informed of what was 
happening on the other side. 
The use of a lingua franca in 
war has the objection that it is 
a foreign language to both the 
bearer and the recipient of a 
verbal message. We have al- 
ready seen how it was through 
a misinterpreted order that the 
Unsurpassable Six had advanced 
with drums beating instead of 
waiting for the ‘ official’ beat 
of drum. Now, to the right 
rear of them, on the other side 
of the wood, confusion reigned 
afresh. 

The Hessian officer wished, 
of course, to convey to Lord 
George Sackville that he must 
at once put his squadrons in 
motion towards the left and 
pass through the wood. Un- 
fortunately, Lord George mis- 
understood him and believed 
that the cavalry was to move 
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straight to its front (where 
actually it would be no par- 
ticular help to the infantry 
whose urgent need was a third 
line in support). In justice to 
Lord George Sackville it should 
be stated that, at the subsequent 
court-martial, his chief staff 
officer swore positively that he 
himself understood the Hessian 
officer to say that the cavalry 
was to move straight forward 
and not to the left. Sackville 
put his cavalry in motion— 
but not with any undue haste— 
in the direction which he main- 
tained was in accordance with 
Prince Ferdinand’s orders. 
Meanwhile the Prince, at his 
battle position six hundred 
yards in rear, with his eyes 
glued to the east edge of the 
wood, was waiting in an agony 
of impatience for the sign of 
horsemen emerging from it. 
But no speck of scarlet, no glint 
of brass, no shimmer of steel 
met his anxious gaze. Instead 
of hurrying east, Lord George 
was leisurely moving towards 
Halen. It is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that Sack- 
ville was just ‘ giving trouble.’ 
He must have known, as well 
as anything could be known, 
that the infantry could not 
possibly be to the front of him, 
for the simple reason that the 
cavalry was admittedly on the 
right of the battle line—and 
well out on the right, at that. 
But we must return to those 
six British regiments (the two 
Hanoverian regiments on the 
left are for the moment in com- 
parative immunity) standing at 
bay and steeling their hearts to 
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withstand another charge. The 
second line of the French cavalry 
is in motion. Originally it con- 
sisted of three brigades, but 
one has just been detached to 
the support of two French 
infantry regiments on its right, 
leaving the brigades Royal 
Etranger and Bourgogne to deal 
with those red-coated lines in 
front. There are fourteen 
squadrons of them, three more 
than had delivered the first 
charge ; fresh troops, too, bear- 
ing down on infantry who 
have withstood the weight of 
a fierce attack only a few 
minutes before. Can these 
sorely tried infantry hope to 
score a success as startling and 
decisive as that which they 
have just achieved? The 
answer is soon given. Again 
did the British front line re- 
main motionless waiting for the 
command to fire. Again was 
the roar of musketry heard in 
perfect volleys. Again was a 
French line of horse struck as 
if by a thunderbolt; and the 
survivors turned about and fled 
to shelter, out of range of those 
terrible firelocks of the British 
soldier. 

The very weight of fourteen 
squadrons, struck down though 
they were, had led here and 
there to a crash of horsemen 
into the infantry. The line 
quivered and reeled under the 
shock: i y eut du flottement 
parmi les Anglais de la premiére 
ligne. Prince Ferdinand sent 
orders that some battalions 
from his fourth column under 
General Scheele should support 
the British regiments, and he 


increased his artillery in this 
portion of the field. The con- 
fusion into which the French 
cavalry had been thrown had 
been reported to him, and, 
riding forward to see for him- 
self, Ferdinand at once ex- 
claimed, “‘ Voici le bon moment 
pour notre cavalerie.” One 
aide-de-camp, and then another, 
were hurried off to Lord George 
Sackville, urging him to profit 
by the disorder among the 
French horse. A contretemps 
again arose in which the liti- 
gious Sackville was entirely in 
hiselement. One aide happened 
to say “the British cavalry,” 
whereupon Lord George de- 
manded to be informed whether 
these words overrode the 
previous instructions which had 
mentioned “ the cavalry ’’—that 
is to say, all the cavalry, the 10 
Hanoverian as well as the 14 
British squadrons. The heated 
discussion in French and Eng- 
lish that followed was probably 
much to Lord George’s liking. 
All that matters here is that 
the cavalry did nothing; and 
the bleeding and exhausted 
British infantry were left to 
face a third and more terrible 
attack. 

Marshal Contades had still 
his third line intact in reserve. 
It was composed of two brigades 
—the very élite of the French 
cavalry —the Gendarmes (in 
those days Household troops) 
and the Carabiniers. Contades 
had already ordered two charges 
by eleven and fourteen squad- 
rons respectively: the reserve 
he was now about to launch 
consisted of eighteen, and the 
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officers and men of these crack 
regiments were burning to re- 
trieve the honour of France and 
the reputation of the French 
cavalry. An added stimulus 
was the exasperation produced 
by the fact that the British 
infantry seemed actually to be 
resuming its advance, but the 
explanation probably is that 
the regiments of the front line 
had moved forward a few paces 
to get clear of their dead and 
severely wounded; and, by 
closing in towards the centre, 
to ensure again the shoulder-to- 
shoulder formation that was so 
essential. 

Down came the two thousand 
horsemen—* like a wolf on the 
fold ’’°—with a determination 
and a fierceness that even the 
other two charges had not 
matched. De Poyanne, their 
commander, had decided to use 
his great numerical strength to 
outflank the infantry on its 
left, and, by coming in behind, 
to surround it on three sides. 
His tactics were at first re- 
warded with a measure of 
success; for this time his 
squadrons went right through 
part of the front line and for a 
moment it seemed as if that 
wall of infantry had gone down 
in irretrievable ruin. But the 
second line—the 20th, 51st, 
and 25th—was eager for some 
more active work than to stand 
to be shelled and shot at, as 
had been its fate so far. It 
had just been reinforced by the 
battalions of the fourth column 
on its left. What exactly hap- 
pened ; what the bayonet did, 
what that terrible British 
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musketry achieved, we cannot 
resolve into precise terms. But 
of the result there is no doubt. 
Les gendarmes et les carabiniers 
furent trés maliraités. Poyanne 
fell desperately wounded. Dead 
and wounded strewed the 
ground. The survivors fled. 
‘* Never,”’ wrote one who was 
present, ‘never have so many 
boots and saddles been seen 
upon a battlefield as in front 
of the English infantry and 
Hanoverian Guards.” Of the 
778 of all ranks of the Gen- 
darmes who took part in the 
action, 153 were killed or taken 
prisoner, and over two hundred 
were wounded. 

In this third charge the 
Hanoverian regiments were 
called upon to play their part, 
and right valiantly did they 
perform it. The Hanoverian 
Guards captured six standards, 
and the Hardenberg Regiment 
—which had come up from 
Scheele’s column— took two 
more. All the young officers of 
the Guards threw away their 
spontoons and armed them- 
selves with sabres from the 
enemy. In the ranks of the 
Gendarmerie were serving many 
of the jeunesse dorée of France ; 
the canny Hanoverian soldiers 
spotted them and ‘lifted’ eighty 
gold watches from gendarmes 
on the ground. 

The great French cavalry 
mass of sixty: three squadrons 
was now transformed into a 
seething and disordered rabble. 
If at this moment Sackville 
had appeared at the head of 
his twenty-four squadrons it is 
probable that Contades would 
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have been involved in a ruin 
as complete as that of Soubise 
on the fatal field of Rossbach, 
two years before. But Sack- 
ville was no Seidlitz. Lord 
George had merely got so far 
as to order his cavalry to draw 
swords and advance—slowly, 
and in the wrong direction. 
Prince Ferdinand was almost 
beside himself with impatience 
and rage. ‘‘ Has no one seen 
the cavalry of the right wing ? ”’ 
he cried. But not a single 
horseman emerged from the 
wood. ‘Good God! Is there 
no means of getting that cavalry 
to move ?”’ One of Ferdinand’s 
gallopers, finding it hopeless to 
deal with a hair-splitter like 
Sackville, dashed up to the 
Marquis of Granby, crying out, 
“For God’s sake how come the 
cavalry not to have marched ? ” 
Granby could only reply that 
Lord George Sackville had sent 
word to him to stand fast until 
further orders, which would 
reach him shortly. The German 
aide-de-camp breathlessly ex- 
plained the urgency of the 
moment, and Granby — good 
soldier that he was—began at 
once to move towards the left, 
as Prince Ferdinand so press- 
ingly desired. Here, of course, 
was Sackville’s opportunity. 
He rode up to the Marquis of 
Granby and strictly forbade 
him to stir without his—Lord 
George’s — express command. 
The whole of the twenty-four 
squadrons were now halted and 
a veritable babel of wrangling 
went on between Sackville and 
a couple of aides about whether 
the direction of advance should 
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be to the front or to the left, 
and whether the order wag 
meant to include the Hano- 
verian squadrons or applied 
to the _ British squadrons 
alone. 

As a German historian very 
sagely puts it, the conduct of 
Lord George Sackville on this 
day “left everyone quite free 
to decide whether it was fear 
or obstinacy which had the 
greater share in his  dis- 
obedience.” A study of the 
proceedings of the court-martial 
(which found Sackville guilty 
only of disobedience of orders) 
clearly shows that any impu- 
tation of cowardice is un- 
founded, and it is significant 
that Granby dissociated him- 
self entirely from such reflection. 
But let us quit this unsavoury 
business for the moment and 
return to that immortal in- 
fantry which was again in 
grave peril. 

It will be remembered that 
the great cavalry mass of sixty- 
three squadrons was in the 
centre of the French line: on 
its left were many battalions 
of infantry, mostly Saxon troops 
under Prince Xavier, known 
sometimes as the Count de 
Lusace. With this force, or at 
any rate a portion of it, a 
vigorous attack was now made 
upon the right of the two lines 
of British infantry. ‘ We now 
discovered,” wrote Montgomery, 
“a, large body of infantry con- 
sisting of 17 Regiments moving 
down directly on vur flank in 
column, a very ugly situation, 
but Stewart’s Regiment [37th] 
and ours [12th] wheeled and 
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showed them a front, which is a 
thing not to be expected from 
troops already twice attacked. 
... We engaged this corps for 
about 10 minutes, killed them 
a good many, and, as the song 
says, ‘ The rest, they ran away.’ 
The next who made their ap- 
pearance were some Regiments 
of the Grenadiers of France, as 
fine and terrible-looking fellows 
as I ever saw, they stood us a 
tug; notwithstanding, we beat 
them off to a distance, where 
they galded us much, they 
having rifle barrels, and our 
Musquets would not reach them. 
To remedy this we advanced, 
they took the hint and ran 
away.” 

Young Montgomery naturally 
thought that his regiment had 
now done enough for one day’s 
work. But no. ‘Soon after- 
wards a very large body of 
fresh Infantry, the last resource 
of Contades, made the final 
attempt on us: with them we 
had a long and very brisk 
engagement. At last we made 
them retire almost out of reach, 
when the 3 English Regiments 
of the rear line came up and 
gave them one fire, which sent 
them off for good and all.” 
It is pleasant to be able to 
record that Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery came out of the battle 
safe and sound. Not that he 
was entirely unscathed ; for at 
the beginning of the action he 
was almost knocked off his 
legs by a cannon-ball which 
killed three men beside him. 
Some time afterwards he was 
struck by a spent bullet, but, 
to reassure his mother, he tells 
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her it was “ just such a rap on 
my collar-bone as there fre- 
quently had been from that 
once most dreadful weapon your 
crooked - headed stick.”” An- 
other spent bullet—on the leg 
this time—was like “a tap of 
Miss Matthew’s fan.” Three 
bullet-holes in the skirt of his 
coatee, and his spontoon shot 
through, comprised the rest of 
the damage done. Montgomery 
had got out of it cheaply. 
Nineteen officers of the 12th 
were casualties, as well as 
nearly 300 other ranks, of whom 
82 lay dead. 

It was not only the right of 
the front line that felt the 
weight of this attack, for the 
20th, in rear, was ‘ galded’ too. 
The Brigadier’s horse, shot in 
four places, fell with and died 
upon him, and the Saxons 
marched twice over the General 
before they were finally driven 
back and he was able to 
extricate himself and resume 
command. The casualties of 
the six regiments amounted to 
just fourteen hundred of all 
ranks, being about forty per 
cent of their fighting strength 
and more than half of the loss 
of the whole Allied army. The 
casualties in the 20th were 
more severe than those of any 
other of the Unsurpassable Six 
—a few more even than had 
been suffered by the 12th. The 
day after the battle Prince 
Ferdinand issued an order to 
the effect that owing to its 
severe losses the 20th was to 
be excused duty. Two days 
later appeared a further order : 
‘“ Kingsley’s Regiment [20th] 
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at its own request will resume 
its portion of duty in the 
line.”’ 

The day was yet young— 
it was but a little past nine 
o’clock—but the battle was 
already over. The French 
centre had lost its cohesion ; 
and as Carlyle shrewdly re- 
marked, ‘“‘ When a man’s centre 
is gone to water, no part of him 
is far from a fluid state.” 
Ferdinand, on the other hand, 
had been consolidating his line. 
He had gained time to join up 
with that live-bait detachment 
up at The Houses of the Dead— 
which had shown Marshal 
Broglie that it was very much 
alive; and the guns of the 
Allies, coming up, had gradually 
silenced the artillery of the 
French. (It was with the live- 
bait detachment that the grena- 
dier companies of the British 
infantry were serving. They 
had been ordered to fire kneel- 
ing, at which they were highly 
indignant—the attitude being 
quite unworthy of British grena- 
diers.) The left wing of Prince 
Ferdinand’s army then took 
the offensive, and some Prussian 
dragoons by a brilliant charge 
dispersed the whole of the 
infantry opposed to them: the 
French then retreated rapidly 
to Minden and their position 
behind the Bastau Brook. 

Had Sackville’s cavalry even 
now come forward, it was not 


too late to have converted the 
defeat of Contades into utter 
ruin. But all Sackville did was 
to ride back to Prince Ferdinand 
to ask him what he wished the 
cavalry to do! Ferdinand, 
‘‘ with a politeness I can never 
admire enough, did not in- 
stantly kill him but answered 
in a mild tone, ‘ Milord, the 
opportunity is now past.’ In 
this amazing battle the British 
cavalry were thus never en- 
gaged, and, through the envy 
and malice of one man, the 
regiments who were eager to 
hurl themselves into the fight 
had sat uselessly in their saddles 
till the battle was lost and won. 


The Allies pressed forward, 
driving the French into Minden 
and across the bridges of the 
Bastau. As afternoon came 
on, the remnants of the British 
infantry found themselves in 
the suburbs of the town. Here, 
during a check or halt, the men 
wandered into some gardens 
where roses were in full bloom. 
There was that in the sight of 
those simple flowers which spoke 
of home. Some men plucked 
the roses and placed them in 
their caps: others displayed 
them in their button-holes. 
Can storied urn or animated 
bust ever tell a tale to vie with 
that imperishable record com- 
memorated yearly by the Roses 
of Minden ? 
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TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


LOOKING back, perhaps it was 
the first of those two days on 
which the simile of the “ tide 
in the affairs of men’ seemed 
to us to have most meaning. 
Picture to yourself a huge 
expanse of grey salt water 
melting imperceptibly into mud- 
flats, the tide hurrying down the 
channel whipped by an easterly 
gale which swept in off the 
sea... and in it, rocking and 
creaking in every joint, a wherry 
uneasily at anchor. For most 
of two days, in the bitter 
January of 1919, we had sat 
in her cramped and gloomy 
cabin, the Gunner and I, toast- 
ing bread and cold pheasant 
over her stove, and staggering 
now and then on deck to watch 
the thin, dark, restless line a 
thousand yards up-stream on 
the estuary flats which com- 
prised half the widgeon on the 
Suffolk coast. Thrice in those 
two days we had put out after 
them in the punt to be turned 
back each time by wind, drifting 
sheets of ice, and the water 
which the punt imbibed in 
generous measure at every seam. 
Once, trying to cross the main 
channel, I had contrived to jar 
off the eight-bore through the 
coaming, and as near as nothing 
sunk us incontinently in mid- 
channel. Once the vast com- 
pany on whom we waited had 


put hurriedly out and away to 
sea, a mass of singing wings far 
above us, with a peregrine 
stooping down on the rear of 
the line to knock one widgeon 
headlong into the channel half 
a mile below. Once wind and 
ebb, thin sheet-ice drifting, and 
the general beastliness of things 
had driven us in again to the 
shelter of the cabin. 

That was all we had to show 
for forty-eight of the bleakest 
hours I ever looked back on. 
Even the trenches, or what was 
now left of them, seemed to us 
as we sat and shivered and 
stewed ourselves endless cups 
of tea a more hospitable bourne. 
No other puntsman had braved 
those waters: we and the 
widgeon and a few thousand 
starving coots had them all to 
ourselves. 

About 3 P.M. on the second 
afternoon, with the gale still 
rasping inshore over the waste 
and meeting the last of the 
ebb, we gave it up, and 
rowed in towards the Brick- 
dock in the sodden dinghy, the 
punt trailing and slapping for- 
lornly behind. And as we 
neared the land, there was a 
sudden hush, and from far up 
the river came the multitudin- 
ous cheerful whistle of those we 
were forsaking. 

‘“‘Let ’em cheer, poor brutes,” 
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said the Gunner grimly. “ I’m 
glad I’m not a widgeon. Let’s 
go home.” It seemed indeed 
the only place to go to. But 
even as we grounded, an old 
man, with a white beard and a 
convolution of mufflers and 
carrying a stanchion-gun, came 
very slowly down the break- 
water and began to mop out 
his punt. 

“ That’s wholly ablauen’,’’ we 
said in his idiom to pass the 
time of day, with the samphire 
and michaelmas daisies tremb- 
ling on the flat all round us. 

“ Ah, that that is!’ was the 
cheerful reply, “ but, fare to 
me, this here duzzy owd wind 
may drop.”” He went on mop- 
ping out his punt, with the stiff 
leisurely movements of age. 

And drop the wind did, within 
five minutes, as if the old 
man had chloroformed it. We 
watched him, half-incredulous, 
as he pulled out up-stream in a 
flurry of angry wavelets, but 
even as he turned into the main 
channel, the wind was down, 
the flood-tide was setting up- 
wards in little smooth ripples 
against the yellow sunset, and 
the shrill ‘ whe-ou ’ of the huge 
congregation came down to us 
again, as if to mock our sloth 
and faint-heartedness. 
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There was nothing left for 
us to do but to sit on the river 
wall and watch that old man 
take the chance we had go 
miserably forgone. We saw him 
scull half a mile, then stop 
and turn and kneel up very 
deliberately as he stowed his 
oars, and then lie down on his 
face. Thereafter he and his 
punt were a black patch, drift- 
ing almost imperceptibly into 
the sunset, till from where we 
were he seemed at last to be 
floating surrounded by tiny 
dark dots, with a tremulous 
mass of birds on both sides of 
the punt. Even the dusk 
seemed to wait for him, as 
hushed as we were. 

“My God! what mugs we 
were,” the Gunner groaned; 
*‘ just look at ’em, I ask you!” 

Then a mass of wings flinging 
upwards, a wide swathe cutting 
through the dark line of mud 
and birds, and the boom of the 
gun seconds after the old man 
had sprung to life and seemed 
to ride his punt furiously at 
those that remained. He had 
taken the flood-tide that leads 
on to fortune in that magic 
lull between the bitter day and 
the dusk, and made the best 
shot that had been seen on that 
estuary for years. 


Tt. 


Six thousand miles farther 
east, it was mid-April in Lower 
Bengal. The Suffolk coast was 
a memory not of gales, but of 
life-giving breezes and the smell 
of fir trees, which seemed less 


like three years than three long 
centuries away. But a bird- 
loving friend, collector of one 
of the sodden districts fringing 
on the Sunderbunds, had asked 
me to spend the Easter holidays 
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with him on his launch. I 
little knew what I had gone 
forth to see as I left the fetid 
heat of Calcutta, the stenches 
and the glare of the white 
streets, and the weary grey- 
nosed grey-tongued buffaloes, 
trailing along them, aching for 
death in their overladen carts. 
Gone, too, was the dank, over- 
crowded town at railhead where 
little Swarajist agitators, glib 
and uncatchable as squirrels, 
picketed the railway station 
under the D.C.’s nose. All day, 
making our own breeze a8 we 


went, we had swept down- 
stream, through the empty 
fields, the silent mangrove 


jungle, for a hundred miles. 
After dinner, pleasantly weary 
with the long golden day, we 
had turned in. I woke at 
midnight to find the launch at 
peace, salt water slapping 
against the anchor chain, the 
sea a dark line ahead of us, and 
from the moonlit sands on either 
hand the call of redshank and 
greenshank and curlew sounding 
near and far. Bengal was gone 
and I was home again, or in 
heaven, I did not care which. 
Perhaps that was the way of all 
others to savour a new land, or 
a new world; to wake at mid- 
night or at dawn, after a long 
day’s peace, and find oneself 
arrived. 


“Whenever I’m overworked 
or fed up I try to get down 
here!’ F. told me next morning 
as we explored his kingdom. 
“There’s no fresh water, so no 
one else ever comes, thank 
God!” It was a dazzling day 
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of sun with a breeze off the sea ; 
tiger and sambhur tracks were 
everywhere; pale herds of 
cheetal, a hundred strong, that 
had never known man, stood 
at gaze on the grass savannahs 
between the beach and the 
forest. We flushed the great 
stone-plovers off their eggs on 
the fringe of the shingle, so 
wild elsewhere, here almost at 
our feet; on the white dunes 
a colony of bee-eaters of the 
Burmese race swept, glowing 
with emerald and chestnut, out 
of their mouse-like nest-holes 
in the sand beside us. On a 
narrow stony stretch of shore 
piped and ran a pair of oyster- 
catchers ; we watched the hen 
walk on to her eggs; hardly 
realising that this was the first, 
and, indeed, the only oyster- 
catchers’ nest ever to be dis- 
covered in India, we yet felt 
something of the thrill of the 
pioneer. 

One thing alone kept these 
beaches a sanctuary, the absence 
of fresh water. In the next 
three days we found only one 
tiny brackish pool, about the 
size of a tin basin, fly-girt, 
filthy, skeined with tracks of 
every kind. Round it, as it 
oozed almost imperceptibly, 
squatted for hours a party of 
fishermen who had sailed forty 
miles down the river to fill their 
waterskin. At dusk the sand- 
dunes by the sea were dark 
with the shadows of pig and 
cheetal coming out to drink at 
the salt-water pools left on the 
sand. I had heard of the same 
thing in the Mergui archipelago, 
where captured animals were 
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said to prefer salt water to 
fresh. F. indeed staggered me 
by insisting that the cheetal 
stags we saw trotting about 
on the sands in the twilight 
were picking up the little red 
crabs, which we could watch 
all day, like a dark shimmering 
line of coral, for ever dis- 
appearing down their holes as 
we approached. Later, one of 
our policemen showed me the 
crab remains he had cut from 
a cheetal’s stomach. Already 
Calcutta seemed impossibly far : 
who, among the pundits in my 
clubs, would believe a story 
of deer that ate crabs and 
washed them down with salt 
water? Unless, perhaps, I in- 
vented a new sub-species—‘ the 
Crab - eating Cheetal’ would 
sound convincing enough in a 
book, even if it did not always 
live up to its name. 

‘Man never is but always to 
be blest.”? Even in that paradise 
there was something else beckon- 
ing to us from the horizon. On 
the Saturday evening, as we 
wandered on the great expanse 
of sandy flats at the river 
mouth, the tide murmuring 
miles away, we saw far out the 
low dark line of an island. 

“That wasn’t there last 
year,” said F., focussing his 
glasses. “I can see a cloud of 
terns hovering over it, too.” 

We both looked. It was so. 
A stream of feeding terns began 
to drift in over the sands past 
us. We shot one. The thick 


black bill was unmistakable. 

“ Gull-billed terns,” said F. 
“They must be nesting there. 
I wonder how far that island is. 
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I don’t believe they’ve ever 
been found breeding in Bengal 
Se) 43” 

In that moment was borm 
to both of us the mad idea of 
walking out across the bay, 
next morning, and annexing 
the new-born island to the 
Indian Empire. It was not on 
the map: we could only guess 
the distance. ‘ The Admi,’ F.’s 
shikari, said it was tin, char meel, 
but this was a pure guess, 
Wajib Ali, the grey-bearded 
Chittagonian serang, was de- 
termined that he had brought 
us already quite far enough out 
of the charted waterways of the 
district. He insisted that a 
mile farther out there was a 
bar which would stop any 
launch, or dinghy for that 
matter, from reaching the island 
at any state of the tide. 

“Then we'll walk,” said F, 
firmly. (He had not yet learnt 
that with a Chittagonian serang 
it was best to ‘lay off’ half 
of what he said and verify the 
rest.) ‘* Wajib Ali, what time 
is it half-ebb tomorrow morn- 
ing?” 

I was faint-hearted and had 
not long left the Army. There 
we were wont to do things 
decently and in order, marching 
on our stomachs, as Napoleon 
had laid down, with meals in- 
side them or carefully arranged 
ahead. 

“Tf we do,” I said, ‘ we 
must be ready to spend six 
hours at least on the island, 
and come back on the next 
ebb. We shall have to make a 
bundobust for food and drink, 
It'll be stinking hot there after 
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nine o’clock, and goodness knows 
how far it is.’’ 

“Very well,” said F. “Tl 
fix that. Tomorrow you and I 
leave here at 2.30 A.M.”’ 

F. was a passionate naturalist. 
With a new bird in front of him, 
time and space and the base 
needs of lesser men meant 
nothing. 


The moon was setting as we 
left our policemen snoring in 
the launch on Easter Sunday 
and started off across the sands 
into the bay. We had with us 
‘The Admi’ (I never knew his 
real name) and a young Bengali, 
to carry our guns and belongings. 
The tide was far in front of us 
with two more hours to ebb. 

“We ought to have brought 
@ rifle,’ said F. as we walked 
quickly across the sand. ‘“‘ The 
island will probably be full of 
pig. It’s amazing how they 
seem to find their way on to 
these new islands as soon as 
they’re formed.”’ 

Even as he spoke, we crossed 
the hard sand on to a chocolate 
loam, ankle-deep, which seemed 
to contain all the silt of all 
India. . . 

Memory of the next few hours 
is mercifully blurred. About 
six, with the sun already hot 
on our backs, we held a con- 
ference, four forlorn specks 
arguing far out in the Bay of 
Bengal. For the last three 
hours we had been ploughing, 
head down, six steps at a time, 
through glutinous slob which 
ended by being well above our 
knees. After six frantic plunges 
we would stop and drip and 
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lean on our sticks at gaze and 
thank God we had not got the 
rifle to weigh us down still more. 

The devil-isle was slightly 
nearer now, a haze already 
shimmering across it, and above 
the throbbing of our hearts the 
derisive clamour of the terns 
drifting above it came to us 
very faintly as we stood; but 
we were doubtful if we were yet 
half-way. Passing birds cried 
stridently as if to warn us off. 
The younger Bengali was in 
tears and vowing he was about 
to die. F. and I felt as if we 
had been on a treadmill for 
years. ‘The Admi,’ lean, eager, 
and still as fresh as paint, by 
now carrying both guns, the 
haversack, and a heavy pair of 
binoculars, kept assuring us 
cheerfully that aur do meel 
would see us through. 

We debated: it was a 
question whether, if we had to 
race the incoming tide that 
problematic ‘two miles farther 
on,’ we should have the strength 
to do so. We did not know 
how far we had come and 
could only guess how much 
remained. Every factor from 
the tide to our own unaccus- 
tomed muscles was a doubtful 
one. 

Perhaps it was lucky that at 
that moment I discovered the 
equipment for our sojourn on 
the island consisted of two shot- 
guns, some cigarettes, and a 
bottle of water. Somehow all 
food had been left behind. That 
decided it: an army marches 
on its stomach, I insisted, but 
not on an empty one, and I was 
not going to bivouac for hours 
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on the island, supporting life on 
half-incubated terns’ eggs. 

Fear, I suspect, lent wings 
to our flight. In spite of the 
cramp in our legs, in spite of 
the blazing April sun, we made 
better time going back than 
out. The tide was there to 
hound us on, a shimmering, 
purring ruffle of brown fur 
gathering on the horizon behind 
us; we knew with what awe- 
some speed it could fill the bay 
when it came in, in line upon 
line of hurrying murky wavelets. 
So we went, ventre a terre, with 
backward glances. Jn my ears 
drummed an echo of “ The 
Sands of Dee.” And at nine 
o’clock we dropped exhausted 
on our faces on the edge of the 
beach and looked back over our 
shoulders at the sea jostling 
behind us where the muds had 
been. 

F., still indomitable, sat up 
at last and wiped his forehead. 
‘““T swear I'll get there some- 
how,” he said; “let’s have 
breakfast and then coerce my 
damned old serang. If it isn’t 
a spring tide today, it ought 
to be!” 


An hour and a half later, 
improbable as it may seem, 
our heavily laden jolly - boat 
had bumped over the highest 
ridge of the mud at full tide, 
and, with its sail set, was 
bearing rapidly down on the 
island. I do not know what 
had caused Wajib Ali to shed 
so many of his seamanly 
scruples, but he was now steer- 
ing us over this uncharted silt 
as if he had been there all his 


life. Perhaps ‘ The Admi,’ stil] 
as fresh as ever after our walk, 
had had a word with him and 
breathed into his ear a tale of a 
virgin island dotted with toddy 
palms, covered with eggs, circled 
with great fishes, dwelt on, 
perhaps, by a few sirens singing 
songs of Chittagong. Anyhow, 
Wajib Ali was there, and most 
of the crew besides, all eager for 
the feast. I doubt if ‘ The 
Admi’ had murmured anything 
about pig, for he was always 
tactful to a Mussulman, but he 
clutched the rifle in the bows as 
if he expected one to bob up at 
any minute out of the muddy 
sea. 

In forty minutes from the 
launch, we managed to cross 
that slough through which we 
had floundered so dismally for 
seven hours. As we stepped on 
to the dazzling sand, I thought 
of the stricken beaches of home 
wilting under the crowds of 
Easter Sunday, as I had known 
them in old days. But here... 
here were “the beaches of 
Lukannon before the sealers 
came.”’ Here was a new-born 
bit of the world, risen out of 
the ocean, on which man had 
never set foot. Here on a few 
acres, in full view before us, 
were two thousand pairs of 
brooding gull-billed terns, so 
wild that they knew almost no 
fear of man. All over the sand 
their eggs lay scattered, with 
birds continually alighting as 
we passed, flickering down out 
of the snowdrift of terns above 
us: they knew how quickly 
the April sun at mid-day could 
fry their eggs. I walked past 
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a great stone-plover’s nest with 
the chicks piping and tapping 
in the shells, and before I was a 
dozen yards from the nest the 
bird was back on them again, 
her yellow beak agape as she 
sat panting in the glare. At 
the end of the island were two 
colonies of great-crested terns, 
yellow - beaked, immaculate, 
packed closely side by side on 
their single eggs. As _ they 
swept up screaming at our 
approach, I wondered how they 
could possibly return to their 
own nests when disturbed, but 
as F. pointed out to me, this 
was provided for by the fact 
that every egg was different in 
colour from its neighbour. 

We feasted our eyes for half 
an hour while Wajib Ali’s crew 
rowed round the island rapidly 
with the jolly-boat and a seine- 
net, and encompassed a great 
draught of fishes. Then, even 
more heavily laden than when 
we came, we had to leave, for 
it was only at the top of the 
tide we could hope to cross the 
highest ridge of the mud. 

There had been no pig, no 
toddy palms, and no sirens, but 
I think we all felt, even ‘The 
Admi,’ that that enchanted 
hour had been worth our toil. 
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Wajib Ali and his crew had, 
they assured me, ninety-seven 
viss of bukshi fish to cure, 
besides a basketful of bukshi 
eggs. Most of the latter were 
doubtless incubated, but per- 
haps in the curry of Chittagong 
that does not matter over- 
much.... 

Next time I passed that way 
was when we came roaring over 
in a mail-plane bound for Akyab 
at the tail of the monsoon. I 
could not detect, in the curling 
seas below, dotted with shadows 
of the woolly clouds, any sign 
of my remembered beaches of 
twelve years before. The few 
terns’ eggs we took have long 
reposed in a drawer in South 
Kensington; a stray pundit 
still disputes whether our oyster- 
catchers were ostralegus or the 
Chinese race, osculans. (Per- 
haps in fifty years they will be 
wondering if we ever saw them 
at all.) Perhaps trees and 
bushes have spread over our 
island, and the pig champ 
terns’ eggs where once we 
wandered. Perhaps our island 
has sunk again into the sea. 
I do not know: this is only a 
very humble tribute to its 
memory, and the fortunate tide 
that bore us there. 
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FARMER’S DIVERSION. 


BY W. R. 


JOHN CARRINGTON, of Bacon’s 
farm near the little village of 
Bramfield in Hertfordshire, was 
a sociable and merry old fellow, 
well known at all the fairs, 
feasts, and markets of the 
countryside for ten miles round. 
He was respected as a successful 
farmer and as one who had a 
keen eye for a bargain, some- 
times buying up a local cottage 
or holding to sell it again for a 
quick, if not a large, profit. 
The later years of his long life 
covered most of the period of 
the Napoleonic wars, a pros- 
perous time for landowners and 
farmers, and, though his farm 
was but a small one, John 
was comfortably off when he 
died in 1810, at the age of 
eighty-four. 

During these last years he 
needed to do little work in 
his own fields, but he spent 
much time riding about the 
country on other business. He 
had his duties to do as collector 
of taxes, as chief constable for 
a group of parishes, and, from 
time to time, as surveyor of 
local roads and overseer of 
the poor. So, on his white 
horse, Diamond, or his bay, 
Soldier Bob, or sometimes 


merely bestriding his ass, he 
took his leisurely way along 
the bridle-paths of his county, 
calling at cottage, inn, and 
mansion, and receiving a warm 
welcome at them all. Even 


HUGHES. 


when the tax money was not 
ready the ale-jug was always 
there, or wine and ‘ biscake’ 
for his refreshment. 

When a neighbour met with 
good fortune or with ill, when 
a local election or a sporting 
event took place, old John 
noted it down in his homely, 
mis-spelt diary. Fortunately for 
us, the last dozen years or so 
of this diary have been pre- 
served as a family heirloom. 
In it the farmer reveals himself 
and his interests very fully, 
and from it we might recon- 
struct a lively picture of the 
society of an English village 
and its surroundings at the 
dawning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As the farmers and 
country gentlemen became more 
and more prosperous, so the 
labouring people sank lower 
and lower into distress and 
poverty. They found the price 
of bread and of other food- 
stuffs mounting to impossible 
levels, and they began to show 
signs of increasing restlessness 
under the growing demands 
for sacrifice in the home and 
for compulsory service in the 
militia. Rick fires grew sus- 
piciously frequent. The poor 
law was administered in 
niggardly, sometimes in heart- 
less, fashion ; and if any hungry 
wretch resorted to some small 
theft for the feeding of his 
family, a quick trial at the 
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County Assizes was often 
followed by a quick hanging 
at the County gaol. Farmer 
Carrington, as constable, had 
a good deal of work to do in 
assisting to capture and to 
punish such offenders. But 
he had a strong sense of justice 
and a sympathetic heart. We 
find him not only commenting 
adversely upon some of the 
judicial sentences, but in several 
cases organising petitions for 
clemency for the convicted, and 
even taking such a petition 
personally to the Home Office 
in London. 

Passing over for the present 
the more serious parts of this 
unpublished diary, we may reap 
a good harvest of information 
and amusement by examining 
the record of the old gentle- 
man’s social and sporting activi- 
ties, his recreations, and his 
interest in all the special events 
and excitements that set the 
countryside a-talking. 

Among the first things we 
notice are the amount of atten- 
tion devoted to eating and 
drinking, the evidence of the 
apparent ability of our great- 
grandfathers to consume about 
twice as much at a meal as 
we could take with comfort 
today, and the frequency of 
their social gatherings or 
‘fiests,’ as the diary always 
calls them. The number of 
‘fiests’ attended by John 
Carrington in the course of a 
year is astounding. Every busi- 
ness function that brought 
together more than two or 
three people must needs be 
rounded off by its evening 
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spread, followed usually by 
drinking, games, and song until 
a late hour of the night. John 
freely confesses that he often 
had much difficulty in finding 
his way home after such an 
evening, and we frequently hear 
how his wife sent out one of 
the men, or some small boy 
hired for the purpose, to make 
sure that his uncertain steps 
should find the right path. 
When rents were paid the land- 
lord gave a feast; when tithes 
were paid, the parson; when 
the wood on an estate was 
sold by lots at auction, the 
purchasers joined in a feast. 
There were annual dinners of 
the vestry, the benefit club, 
the Association for Prosecuting 
Felons. There were the Ring- 
ing-feasts at Hertford, harvest- 
homes, with the accompanying 
‘drinking of the largesse’ 
with the harvestmen in the 
local public- houses; venison 
feasts; the feasts of social 
and drinking clubs; _ feasts 
given by candidates for Parlia- 
ment or by the militia captains ; 
the market dinners and the fair 
dinners, notably those of the . 
various Statute fairs, the Sep- 
tember gatherings at which 
labourers and maidservants were 
hired for the coming year. 
Neighbouring villages took care 
to have their ‘Statutes’ on 
different days of the week, so 
that patrons like John Carring- 
ton could attend them all in 
turn. And attend them he did, 
comparing their standards of 
food and drink, and apparently 
always ready to move on to 
the next. And if there was too 
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long a gap at any time in this 
succession of regular and func- 
tional ‘fiests,’ then a few 
neighbours would combine to 
have one for its own sake, or 
because there happened to be 
a good fat goose or a tender 
sucking pig ripe for the board. 

John made a practice of 
noting down the food provided, 
and often also the cost of each 
dinner, as thus: ‘Lord 
Cowper’s Rent fiest at Cole 
Green, Mr Pallett’s, the Stewrd. 
Dinner, Buttock and Sr. Lyne 
of Beef, Rost Veal and ham 
and pudings. Good Beer and 
plenty of good punch.” ‘ Ven- 
son fiest at the Rose and Crown, 
Tewin. I gave the Haunch and 
the others found a Turkey and 
Ham. 13 at dinner, Good 
Dinner and Tea and Supper. 
Wine and Punch plenty good. 
Compney money, 7s. 6d. each.” 
‘* Wotton Statute. No meat of 
any sort, but fowls and geese 
and Tongue and hamm. A 
flumery dinner.” The next 
note registers a more satis- 
factory meal. ‘ Dinner at Rose 
and Crown given by Mr Bell 
of West End Farme, Bram- 
field. Mock Turtle, a Haunch 
of Mutton, four fine fowls, 
Bacon, Mince Pyes, Damsen, 
Apple Do., plenty of Currant 
Wine and punch. Onley five 
there, we paid each 7 sh., Mr Bell 
excused as gave the Dinner.” 
An amusing entry is that which 
describes the local tithe feast 
in 1806. “To Tythe fiest, 
the Revernd Mr James Dr 
Hook, at the White Horse, 
Hardingfordbry. A good Diner 
and plenty of Punch till 10 
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clock. Mr Hook Dined with 
us, about fifty in all, Both 
Parishes, St Andrews and Hart- 
forbry. Dr Hook left us about 
9 clock and wished us all to 
live Happy and Neighbourly, 
for he should do his endever 
to keep us as such. But after 
Pooll and Mr Binks of Water 
ford Hall stript for fighting. 
But the constable stopt it.” 
And the next day’s entry in 
the diary tells us that the 
writer went “to Hartingford- 
bury againe, to take of the 
fragments.”’ 

After the dinner there might 
follow an evening of games, 
perhaps cards or ‘ shuffell 3d.’ 
or one of the many varieties 
of bowling at pins. These 
included ‘roley-poley,’ in 
which fifteen pins were used, 
or the simpler ‘four corners,’ 
with four large pins and a 
very heavy bowl, as when 
‘*Ben Squier and Willm. Watson 
playd at the 4 corners, for 
Legg of Motton. Squier beat.” 

The inns and feasts were 
sometimes visited by special 
performers for the entertain- 
ment of the company. At one 
time it is an ‘“‘old man who 
Ballanced the Wheall on his 
Chinn,” or one Robert Grimes 
who “ put his face out of shape 
—ugley formes.” Or again, it 
might be a company of mus- 
icians with ‘ Claranett, fidle 
and French horne,’”’ or Mr 
Otway, the schoolmaster of 
Welwyn, with his own flute 
and “ 4 Clarernetts, 2 Buzzoons, 
1 french horne, Tumbrean and 
Simbolds.”’ (The _ spelling 


‘Buzzoon’ is surely an in- 
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spired improvement on the usual 
form !) 

In the market-places and 
fair-grounds the travelling en- 
tertainers were equally wel- 
comed. We hear of the 
‘Mountybanks,’ who gave their 
performances in Mr _ Ellis’s 
timber-yard behind the Blue- 
coat School in Hertford— 
“Horse Rideing and Rope 
Dancing and Tumbling, and 
they that choose took tickets 
at 1s. each, and then they had 
a chance for prizes. I took 
one and had the Luck to have a 
silver watch.”” John was not 
so fortunate when “ Dr Van- 
gable’s man mounted stage at 
Tewin, in the Yard of Brown’s 
the Ale-house. They gave away 
1 pt. Silver Cupp, Buckells and 
Ring and spoons and Tea kettle. 
I throwd up 2 sh. but got 
nothing.”’ 

John Carrington’s name is 
mentioned in the well-known 
history of the ‘Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of Eng- 
land,’ first published by the 
author and engraver Joseph 
Strutt in 1801. An account of 
Strutt’s life, and particularly of 
the years that he spent at 
Bacon’s farm in order to work 
quietly, undisturbed by his 
creditors, has been given in a 
former number of this maga- 
zine.1 The reference to Carring- 
ton occurs in a section deserib- 
ing the feats of ‘ flying men.’ 
“ A similar exploit,’’ says Strutt, 
“was put in practice, about 
fifty years back in different 
parts of the kingdom; and I 
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received the following account 
of the manner in which it was 
carried into execution at Hert- 
ford from a Friend of mine 
(Footnote—Mr John Carring- 
ton, of Bacon’s, in the parish of 
Bramfield, near Hertford) who 
assisted the exhibitor in adjust- 
ing his apparatus and saw his 
performance several times. A 
rope was stretched from the top 
of the tower of All Saints Church, 
and brought obliquely to the 
ground about fourscore yards 
from the bottom of the tower, 
where, being drawn over two 
strong pieces of wood nailed 
across each other, it was made 
fast to a stake driven into the 
earth. Two or three feather 
beds were then placed upon the 
cross timbers, to receive the 
performer when he descended, 
and to break his fall. He was 
also provided with a flat board, 
with a groove in the midst of 
it, which he attached to his 
breast ; and when he intended 
to exhibit, he laid himself upon 
the top of the rope, with his 
head downwards, and adjusted 
the groove to the rope, his legs 
being held by a person appointed 
for that purpose, until such time 
as he had properly balanced 
himself. He was then liberated 
and descended with incredible 
swiftness from the top of the 
tower to the feather beds, which 
prevented his reaching the 
ground. This man had lost 
one of his legs, and its place 
was supplied by a wooden leg, 
which was furnished on this 
occasion with a quantity of 





1 See ‘* The Gentleman at Bacon’s.” 
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lead, sufficient to counterpoise 
the weight of the other. He 
performed this three times in 
the same day. The first time, 
he descended without holding 
anything in his hand; the 
second time, he blew a trumpet ; 
and the third, he held a 
pistol in each hand, which 
he discharged as he came 
down.” 

In his younger days John had 
added bell-ringing to the number 
of his diversions. He tells us, 
for example, that on 12th Aug- 
ust 1762 he “ went to the Toll 
Gate at North Mimms to see 
Uncle Piggott, and went to 
Ringging at North Mimms 
Church for the Prince of Wales, 
which was born about 5 o’clock 
ye day above in the morning, 
first child of Queen Charlotte 
and George 3rd. Was well 
entertained at the Duke’s (of 
Leeds). I rung the sixth Bell 
most all day long their.’ 

Among the outdoor sporting 
events recorded are occasional 
fights, sometimes set affairs 
for a purse, but more often 
casual encounters arranged to 
settle some personal dispute. 
One reads, for example, how 
“Hobbs the Glover fought 
Nutting the Braiser in the 
paster. Hobbs beat, and served 
Nutting right, for he was the 
offender.”’ Or, again, of the 
misfortune of a certain Mr 
Warren, a stout man, who 
quarrelled at Waterford Fair 
with a bargeman nicknamed 
Catts about the badger-hunting 
which was customary at this 
Fair, and was so knocked about 
in the ensuing fight that he 
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was almost blind from that 
day onward. 

Another attraction for loca] 
sportsmen was the periodic race 
meeting held in the park of 
some Lord or great landowner, 
A few miles from Bacon’s farm 
lay Brocket Hall, the residence 
of Lord Melbourne, and here 
his Lordship held every year 
a two days’ meeting, at which 
the Prince of Wales was usually 
to be seen with a great company 
of noblemen, and all the sur- 
rounding population assembled 
to cheer. 

Wagers, usually laid for feats 
of daring or endurance, were 
followed with eager interest. 
In 1807, for instance, farmer 
Carrington records his meeting 
with ‘‘ one Webster from New- 
ington, who walked from 
London to Norage, or Norwich, 
which is 115 miles, in 28 ours 
for 50 pounds, which he woon.” 
A few months later Webster 
was off again and passed through 
Hertford on a walk from London 
to York ‘in sixty hours, for 
a great wager.” Carrington 
tells us that he rode beside 
Webster for one mile out of 
the town, and timed him as 
doing this mile in ten minutes. 

Details are given of a still 
more extraordinary feat of en- 
durance which was carried 
through in the year 1809. A 
certain Captain Barclay laid a 
wager that he would walk a 
thousand miles in a thousand 
hours for a thousand guineas. 
An additional condition was 
that in each hour he was to 
walk the exact mile and no 
more. Here is Carrington’s 
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description of how he succeeded 
in performing the wearisome 
task. ‘‘ The place he walked 
on was the Race ground at 
Newmarket. He took a Little 
House on the course and put 
his Bead and Nesasarys in it, 
and half-mile exactly measured 
straight from it and a post 
set, which was one mile back 
and forward. So he went Night 
and Day and all weathers the 
above-mentioned time. Great 
wagers were laid on both sides 
and it was thought if he had 
one other week to walk he 
would been laid up, for I 
saw a person which saw him 
walk within the last five days 
and his Leggs was swelled, 
and he seemed to take paine 
to walk the Mile. In the night 
he had a Lanthorn hung on 
the post, and always went 
round the post. He had people 
to attend him Night and Day 
to see he walked fair and to 
see he was not obstructed. So 
he woon the Bet.” 

Cricket on the village green 
seems to have been an even 
more popular institution in those 
days than in our own; but 
there was usually something 
more than glory to be won by 
the victorious side. Many of 
the games were of course played 
between two village teams of 
eleven a side, and the victors 
were then generally given either 
a special dinner or five shillings 
a head. At other times single 
wicket or three-a-side matches 
were played between local 
champions or against challengers 
from elsewhere. John Carring- 
ton’s son kept the Rose and 
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Crown in Tewin village, and 
his father records many of the 
games played upon its village 
green. On one occasion we 
find him acting as ‘ schoorer’ 
of the notches (they were not 
yet called runs) in a match 
played for the curious reward 
of a fiddle, won by Ingrave, 
the shoemaker. On another 
day three local villages played 
each other at cricket and quoits 
for a dinner of ‘‘ two geese and 
a Hare Pye and Apple Pye.” 
The old gentleman was not 
past wielding the bat himself, 
as the following entry shows. 
“On Wednesday, 29th Sep- 
tember 1802, was plaied a 
match at Crickett on Tewin 
Uper Green between Benjn. 
Squier and Bayley of Codicote 
on one side, and Joseph Hick- 
man and Woodhouse of Hart- 
ford, Braiser, on the other side, 
for two ginnes. Squier and 
Bayley beat them. And, 
memerandum, I pled after they 
had done, after Dinner, on 
the Lower Green, with Chesher, 
Church Clerk at Hardingford- 
bury, for 2/6, and I beete 
Chesher, and woon of Harting- 
fordbury men fifteen shillings.” 
In another September the 
champion players of three 
different villages came to Tewin 
to play together against a 
London expert, and on the 
next day against a second 
Londoner. The local men did 
not shine in what were evidently 
low-scoring games. In the first 
of them “Mr Fennix from 
London beat them, three noches 
in the two innings,” and on the 
second day the other Londoner, 
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Ray, “ bet the three again, all 
the two innings against one. 
Ray got eleven, and they three 
got out nine, two innings.” 

Fifteen hundred people would 
gather round the Upper Green 
at Tewin when a big game was 
on, such as the match we hear 
of in 1802, when a county team 
beat the men of Ware and won 
eleven guineas thereby. In 
another year Tewin village was 
challenged by new rivals and 
we have the match of “ Lord 
Cowper’s Carpenters and 
Joyners and others a-Building 
the new House at Panshanger, 
against all Tewin, for a whole 
sheep, Dresed at Son’s, Rose 
and Crown, two Leggs Boyled, 
Saddle Rost, two Sholders 
Baked, with two Large Pyes 
of the Necks and Brests Baked. 
The Tewiners beat them shame- 
fully, 143 notches in Both 
Innings, eleven of a side.” 
A fortnight later the teams 
met in a return match in 
Panshanger Park—for another 
whole sheep—and this time 
the Builders’ team won by 
23 notches. 

Carrington was in the habit 
of noting down all the unusual 
events and accidents occurring 
in his neighbourhood. On one 
day it would be the story of 
a man killed by the sails of 
his windmill; on another, the 
fall of a maidservant at an 
adjoining farm into the well- 
shaft. She “ went to the well 
for some water out of the 
bucket, supposed to be standing 
on the well lid, in the dark. 
The well was open and the 
Bucket at the Bottom. She 
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fell to the Bottom unhurt and 
was drawn up hanging by the 
chain, 98 feet deepe, about 
seventeen years of age, one 
Sparke, from Tewin.”’ 

An accident of another nature 
is recorded in May 1805, 
“ About two o’clock in the 
afternoon one of Esqr. Sea- 
rank’s Great Casks, at Hatfield, 
Brewer, Busted, of 535 Barrels, 
in the Stoor House. Three of 
the bottom hoops flew, and the 
Beer Run down the Water 
Corse to the river from Hat- 
field, being full of the Best 
Beer, 535 Barrls. The Loss is 
supposed to be 1000 £s or more.” 

Anything in the nature of 
a record excited John Carring- 
ton’s interest. It might be 
the “ great Timber Stick,’’ the 
equivalent of twelve load of 
timber, drawn to Hertford from 
Great Offley by sixteen horses 
in 1805, and set up in the Bull 
Plain there in connection with 
the rejoicings over the victory 
of Trafalgar. Or it might be 
that great oak which still sur- 
vives in Panshanger Park, about 
which he notes, in the same 
year, that the estate steward 
“showed me a misurment of 
Pansanger Great Oak in 1719, 
and the contents then was 315 
feet ; and he measured it 29th 
of May last and the contents 
was 796 feet, this 1805, armes 
and all that is Timber; so 
that the Tree has gained up- 
wards of five feet each year 
since that time. It is 72 feet 
high.”” Or again it might be 
the ‘Great Ox, to be seen 
alive, weighs upwards of 500 
stone. It was bread by John 
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Spotteswoode Esqr., of Spottes- 
woode in the County of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, Scotland. It 
was sold from him to three 
persons in September last for 
360 guineas, and now Drawn 
about the Kingdom to be shown. 
Supposed to be the largest 
ever shown.” 

Antiquities aroused John’s 
interest also, and we find him 
hastening over to Ware upon 
report of a discovery there 
“in a field near Ware Mill 
called Burry Field, by one 
which was Diggen a Didtch 
across the sd field, of four stone 
coffins. I saw one of them,”’ 
he writes, “‘ opened by six or 
seven men Lifting upp the 
Lid, it being so waitey. Their 
was the form of a scull and 
the Large Bones of either man 
or woman, but if you Touched 
them cromling to Dust. No 
account at preasant can be 
given of them, but the Generall 
Oppinion they have been burid 
a Thousand years or more, 
before Ware Church was Built.”’ 
One of these great stone coffins 
John caused to be transported 
to his farm, where it was made 
use of as a drinking trough 
for cattle. After his death it 
was unfortunately broken up 
for the repair of a road. 

In 1784 there occurred an 
event which roused the greatest 
wonder and excitement in Lon- 
don and all its countryside, 
when a man ascended into the 
skies for the first time in Eng- 
land. In that year a young 
Italian named Lunardi, a secre- 
tary to the Neapolitan ambassa- 
dor, constructed a balloon of 
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silk, inflated it with hydrogen 
gas, and on 15th September, in 
the presence of the Prince of 
Wales and 150,000 people, rose 
into the air from the grounds of 
the Royal Artillery Company in 
London, and in an hour or two 
was sailing high over Bacon’s 
farm. The farmer gave the 
following account of the voyage 
in his diary. “Fifteenth of 
Sept. 1784, Lunerday ascended 
in a Boolone at the attilery 
Ground, London, to a great 
Hithe over Barnat, North Hall, 
then West for St. Albans, then 
took his course East over Codi- 
cote, Wellwin, Tewin, Bengeo, 
and landed himself in a little 
meadow at Standon Green End. 
He throwd his line out and was 
pulled down by a young woman 
in the Meadow, who was fritned 
at first and runaway, thought 
it was the Devill, till he made 
her sencable and gave her five 
guineas. It was a very fine 
hot day. I saw him plane as 
he came over Bacons. He was 
at a great Hight, for his Boloon 
was thirty feet Round, but 
appeard no bigr than a Boy’s 
kite. Maney people followd 
him on Horsback and foot, and 
was up soon after he fell, and 
Wm. Baker Esqr. of Bayford 
Bury took him home in his 
carriage to the Bury, and his 
Boloon, and was there some 
time, a week or more. And 
Baker had a great pibple (pebble) 
stone, which had lane in Bengeo 
Street no one knows how long, 
Remoovd to the place he fell, 
and a Brass Plate put theiron 
with the account. I suppose 
the stone to way 30 Hund. 
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People used to sit on it in the 
Street as it was by the path 
side.” 

John Carrington was too 
sociable and active a man to 
have much time for reading. 
In fact he only once mentions 
the reading of a book, and that 
was when he was not feeling 
well enough to go out and 
spent the afternoon sitting in 
his orchard. But he sometimes 
entered in his diary proverbial 
sayings or scraps of verse which 
had pleased him, mostly of a 
humorous or convivial nature. 
As an example of the type of 
humour that he appreciated 
one might quote the following 
entry. “When ship wreck 
happens in Cornwell on the 
coast, as often doth, if in church 
time they hear of it the congre- 
gation will leave the Parson, to 
pick up what they can find. As 
it so happened on a time, and 
the Parson spoke as Follows :— 
Oh! Breathren, wither are you 

rushing ? 

Why all this Elboing and pushing ? 
If you won’t suffer me to teach ye, 
Hear this one word, I beseech ye, 


One Moment onely pray forbear, 
Let us all at any Rate start fair. 


This fragmentary record of 
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some of old farmer John’s in- 
terests and diversions may well 
conclude with the following 
attempt he made to write a 
verse of his own, to commemor- 
ate what he regarded as a mir- 
aculous incident that took place 
in his son-in-law’s public-house, 
“On one Battle, of Ware, 
who was swearing at the Spread 
Eagle on one Sunday afternoon, 
Amwell End, so Desprately he 
was desired not severall Times, 
but swore the more. He was 
instantly Struck helpless and 
Dumb, and was carried home in 
a chair and Died about four 
Days after and spoke no more, 
In the year 1798. I knew him 
well, and as a Maricle or Judg- 
ment I wrote these lines :-— 
O Vaine man as thou art, when will 
you be wise ? 
To curs and Damm yr. hart, and 
sware and blast yr. Eyes. 
Remember ye are but Dust, and 
sertainly soon must Die, 
And a count then give you must for 
all you sware and Lye. 
O wt. Terable Dread must sease 
you with Supprise 
That after such a Life you have 
led to Judgment you must Rise. 


and had them stuck up in the 
Room at the Eagle whear the 
Judgmt Happnd.”’ 
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THE POLICIES OF WENDY. 


BY RONALD MUIR-FERGUSON. 


On the lip of the great 
escarpment in the Northern 
Transvaal from the foot of 
which, some three thousand 
feet below, the Silence that is 
called the Bushveld rolls north- 
ward to the Great Lakes, is a 
point called ‘Kwa Mbabala,’ 
which may be freely translated 
the Home, or Lair, of the 
Bushbuck. It was one of the 
pioneer outposts of British rule 
in that wild country. Here, 
round a table in a big native- 
built hut, deep in debate, sat 
certain of the pioneers them- 
selves—men who enjoyed a 
freedom more complete, or at 
any rate not less so, than any 
other five men in the world. 
They were, in point of fact, 
policemen—most of them the 
first resident representatives of 
law and order of any kind in 
those little-known parts—men 
of the South African Con- 
stabulary,t who, from three 
strongholds on the edge of 
the Berg, administered some- 
thing as near British law as 
circumstances allowed in a 
region in which more languages 


‘are spoken in fewer square 


miles than possibly anywhere 
else on earth—with correspond- 
ingly diverse views to be 
reconciled. 

As often happens, the re- 


sponsibilities of these men bore 
no proportion to their rank, 
and still less to their pay. 
The senior present was a 
corporal, Stuart Carnac, who, 
for seven and sixpence per 
diem (plus fever allowance), 
directed the policies of Dloueng 
—‘ the Place of the Elephant.’ 
The others, from east to west, 
were Lance-Corporal Robert 
Perry of Kwa Mbabala, our 
neighbour forty miles or so 
eastward, and Norman Clabby 
of Mangweni—‘ on the preci- 
pice ’—eastward of that again. 
The other two in conference 
were myself and ‘Porky’ 
Whittingstall, a big, young 
Yorkshireman, second in com- 
mand respectively to Carnac 
and Perry. 

From away in the native 
constables’ quarters came the 
sound of high revel; for it 
was an occasion. Some days 
ago @ messenger had arrived 
at Dloueng from far down 
below in the blue. A lion had 
taken to killing cattle, and 
already three young beasts had 
been taken. Soon, the lion 
would take men: already the 
women were afraid to go and 
draw water. 

Vermin destruction was part 
of our Constabulary duty— 
were not no fewer than three 





1 *§.A.C.’—whose first Inspector-General was R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell: the first Police 
Corps after the Boer War of 1899-1902 in the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
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cartridges per man per month 
assigned for this purpose ? 

It was probable that neither 
the headman concerned nor 
his messenger knew this; but 
they did know that few such 
appeals to the white police 
failed to bring prompt results ; 
followed very often, if the 
Spirits were propitious, by a 
fine hunt and much meat 
for the people. Also, probably, 
beer. 

In which the headman was 
justified of his reasoning: the 
result in this case must have 
exceeded his greatest expecta- 
tions. It took the form of a 
three days’ ‘ Chiefs’ Hunt, of 
unexampled grandeur and 
prestige, which, heralded as 
it was by our killing of the 
lion the night before and 
the consequent availability of 
certain parts of its body for 
medicines, could not be other- 
wise than a brilliant success. 
And now it was over—possibly 
the last affair of its kind to 
be held—and the occasion was 
being used, by the post-com- 
manders it had brought to- 
gether, to confer on more serious 
matters. 

Just over two years ago the 
District Sergeant-Major of the 
Lydenburg District had taken 
his discharge from the Con- 
stabulary, and the vacancy 
had remained unfilled. With 
the passage of time, however, 
the genus Sergeant-Major, as 
it once flourished in magisterial 
Districts, gradually became ex- 
tinct—in deference to popular 
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opinion, forcefully presented ip 
the Legislative Assembly, re. 


garding ‘waste of public 
money’ and ‘playing at 
soldiers’— and had bee 


eventually replaced by head 
constables, which was far more 
in tune with popular sentiment 
and police tradition. 

However, there is much in a 
name. 

These things to us of the 
Bushveld had meant little— 
so far. It was only the District 
Headquarters Staff, as they 
brought up the big Monthly 
Returns for signature, who 
marked the tapping pencil of 
Captain Billy Garth, the District 
Commandant, as he had paused 
longingly over the space, 80 
long vacant, reserved for 
‘ Warrant Officers, First Class,’ 
and correctly interpreted his 
jealousy for the dignity of the 
second largest District in the 
Transvaal. 

It was only they, too—and 
certain friends of theirs sworn 
to secrecey—who knew of 
Billy’s periodical representa- 
tions (Strictly Confidential) to 
Divisional Headquarters for “ a 
competent head constable to 
complete establishment.” 

But the tiny cloud had swiftly 
risen above the horizon and 
assumed threatening propor- 
tions; and it was I who re- 
ceived, in a letter from a friend 
in the Divisional Staff, warning 
that Billy’s repeated epistolary 
bombardment had at last scored 
a hit, and that the long-desired 
warrant-rank was to be posted 





1 Former name for Union Parliament. 
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on completion of his duty in 
another district. 

My friend and I had joined 
the Force together, and we 
poth knew the incoming official. 
The shadow of King Stork lay 
dark over the District. 

Carnac, in virtue of his great 
general experience and his un- 
questioned authority on native 
matters, was, as usual, in the 
Chair. Rumours of the im- 
pending appointment had got 
about, and Perry gave ex- 
pression to the general demand 
for more exact information. 

“‘ What is to be done,”’ replied 
Carnac categorically, “if any- 
thing can be done at this 
stage, is what we are here to 
decide. He is a Canadian, I 
understand—or at any rate, 
comes from there. No, I have 
not the honour; but his name 
is Downe— Lionel Lancelot 
Downe.” 

“Oh, the little darling ! ” 

“Ooh, how perfectly sweet ! ”’ 
observed Perry and Clabby sim- 
ultaneously. From the lower 
end of the table came a hoarse 
roar. All eyes were turned 
in the direction of the dis- 
turbance. 

“Are you going to be ill 
or anything, Porky ? ’’ inquired 
Carnac politely, ‘ because if 
a A 

“ T guess and calculate there’ll 
be more than me ill before 
we're much older,’ replied 
Trooper Whittingstall, in 
accents clearly intended to 
resemble the Transatlantic in- 
flexions of the romantically 
named Downe. 

Further reproof was silent 
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before the relevant fact that 


somewhere, somehow, Porky 
and Lancelot had met. 
“What? You mean that 


‘ Pedal-the-wheel’ guy you 
used to gas about—the bird that 
tried to open your defaulter- 
sheet at the depot ? ’’ exclaimed 
Perry. 

** Pedal - the - wheel?’ We 
looked helplessly at each other. 
Corporal Perry, with winged 
words, cut in on his sub- 
ordinate’s deafening enjoyment 
of certain memories evoked by 
this mysterious allusion. 

‘Here! just pull yourself 
together and stop that ruddy 
hee-hawing and tell us about 
it. I suppose I know the yarn, 
but carry on. We may as well 
know all we can about this 
bloke.”’ 

“Haw haw haw! To ’ell 
wi’ the wheel, you mean,’ 
resumed Porky. “It was on 
foot-drill one afternoon that 
’appened. We were in fours ’”’— 
here Porky’s voice developed 
a suspicious tremolo effect— 
‘an’ Downe suddenly gave 
an order nobody couldn’t make 
nothin’ of. Some reckoned it 
was ‘Pedal the wheel’ an’ 
some says ‘To ’ell wi’ the 
wheel.’ Anyway, the wheel 
did go to ’ell—proper.” Here 
the recollection of the ruined 
evolution was too much for 
Trooper Whittingstall. 

The story went on to relate 
how the Depot Adjutant, Cap- 
tain Hilliam, a ruddy, stocky, 
little ranker ex-officer of a 
Lancer regiment, observing, 
with never-sleeping eye, the 
trouble from afar, had galloped 
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in to the scene with his orderly 
in attendance, and demanded 
to know what this 
outfit thought it was doing; 
and also—his ears being nearly 
as good as his eyes—what 
Troop Sergeant-Major Downe’s 
mysterious command had been. 

Porky described to us the 
Adjutant’s astonished disgust 
at the solution of the mystery 
aS ‘HEAD LE’ WHEEL ’—being 
apparently, a rendering of the 
more familiar ‘ Leading Four, 
Left Wheel,’ originated by the 
enterprising Downe himself. 

Then came the picking out, 
after parade, of Porky and 
four others for Troop Office 
the next morning on charges 
of insolence and misbehaviour 
on parade—none of the 
‘ prisoners ’ having been in the 
leading four the previous after- 
noon; and finally, the dis- 
covery of Hilliam himself on 
the seat of judgment—to the 
consternation of Downe—and 
the acquittal of all five of his 
victims. 

‘“T was lucky to get shifted 
up ’ere soon after,’ concluded 
Porky. ‘’E’d ’ave ’ad me for 
summat.”’ 

Commented Carnac, ‘“ Yes, 
I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
remembered that incident when 
he sees you up here, Porky ; 
looks as if he were that kind 
of man. It’s as well to know 
what to expect.” He turned 
to me, “I believe you had 
service under the _ gallant 
Lancelot in your depot days,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Have you any im- 
pressions which would be of 
use to this meeting ? ”’ 
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“Well,” I replied, “ag g 
matter of fact, Franklin—my 
half-section, now on the Divi- 
sional Headquarter Staffi—and 
I were lucky enough to get 
through safely. But Downe’s 
vindictive and as clever ag 
sin; and trivialities, like strict 
facts, if they don’t happen to 
be convenient, don’t worry him 
unduly, I’m afraid. But Id 
better put in Franklin’s letter.” 

The letter was not in any 
of my pockets, and proceedings 
were suspended while I searched 
my pack. 

“With a Down—Down— 
derry derry Down!” Arumina- 
tive but resonant baritone an- 
nounced that Lance-Corporal 
Clabby was perpending the 
menace to our Bushveld ex- 
istence in his own fashion. 

“That'll do,” said Carnac, 
“ Hullo! Good. I was be- 
ginning to be afraid you’d lost 
it. Am I to read?” Carnac 
scanned the letter through. 
“M’m. Not too bright a 
prospect, is it? Order, please.” 

“. . . Your worthy skipper’s 
prayers for completion of his 
establishment have borne fruit 
at last—of the Dead Sea variety, 
but that’s his funeral. Anyhow, 
‘one cometh to diminish your 
mirth and amend your mis- 
doings,’ as the bloke in ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’ wrote to his old school pal 
the Templar. You're getting 
our old friend Downe—variously 
known as ‘ Dirty,’ ‘ Dingy,’ or 
‘Dodgy,’ as may seem suitable 
to the occasion, and whose 
initial ‘ L’s’ are so descriptive. 
Incidentally, between ourselves, 
there’s a third—for ‘ Leander,’ 
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which he has dropped, probably 
pecause he can’t swim. 

“Downe has ‘relieved’ in 
several Districts, and has a 
distinct technique that you had 
petter look out for. To begin 
with, he takes control of the 
Orderly Room, and then pro- 
ceeds to work points through 
District Orders. The result 
is, invariably, that, from the 
modest ‘ quarto’ sheet, D.O.s 
in the affected District expand 
to a solid average of 3000 words 
—nearly all, except the routine 
stuff, attacks on somebody or 
some local institution disguised 
as a General Order; and all 
in the name of ‘ Reorganisation.’ 
He spends a certain amount of 
time every day composing these 
and writes them all into a big 
book, which he gets initialled 
every day either ‘ by’ or ‘ for’ 
the District Commandant—and 
always chooses just the right 
moment to take them in. 

“Then come the ‘crimes’ 
— Contra, District Order No. 
793 (or so) in that he did... .’ 
Damned clever and quite simple 
—puts him in supreme control 
in no time. If the boss ever 
kicks he gets politely shown 
his own signature, and that’s 
that. 

“ Your wild gipsy life in the 
Bush will probably give him 
just the chance he dreams about 
at night—of general ‘ smartening 
up,’ and so on. He comes to 
the Staff Mess here sometimes, 
and I have often heard him 
tell of the happy homes he has 
broken up. 
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“By the way, he fancies 
himself greatly as a big-game 
shot and authority on wild 
life generally, in these days; 
got a regular Allan Quater- 
main fixation, which you may 
be able to play up to; though 
from what I’ve heard I’d rather 
be well away from his neigh- 
bourhood in a line of guns. 
Personally, I should be inclined 
to take him out somewhere 
and lose him. . .. However, 
good luck to you, and the 
Bushveld contingent. .. . 

R. V. FRANKLIN.” 


‘“* P.8.—Downe’s posted to 
you as from the end of the 
month. The order only came 
to us this morning. That 
gives you practically a clear 
month’s notice. ae Vea” 


“* Let’s see ; this is the 22nd,” 
observed Perry; “ the bloke’s 
probably been at District Head- 
quarters for weeks!” 

*¢ Maxost ! ” 

Dramatic sequence is not 
necessarily the monopoly of 
the theatre and popular fiction. 
Two native constables, the 
weekly messengers to Sub- 
District Headquarters at Pil- 
grim’s Rest from Kwa Mbabala 
and Dloueng, stood saluting in 
the doorway. 

“‘ A swift journey, Mapiko,”’ ! 
remarked Carnac, taking the 
Dloueng mail-bag from the slim- 
built Zulu youth. “ Thou art 
well named. Go now and eat 
and drink. We will talk later.’’ 

The messengers saluted and 
disappeared like boys after 





1 Mapiko = ‘ Wings.’ 
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school, and the debate was 
suspended while the mail was 
examined. 

There was the latest number 
of District Orders. They seemed 
still much as usual in point of 
bulk ; but one headline was of 
a nature to attract instant 
attention. The subject-matter 
broke entirely new ground in 
the history of Police administra- 
tion. I give it verbatim— 
from the notebook into which 
I copied it :— 


** Dangerous and Objectionable 
Pets.” 
‘‘Tt has come to the notice 


of the District Commandant 
that baboons, monkeys, meer- 


kats, mongooses, and other 
dangerous and objectionable 
animals, mainly vermin as 


legally defined, are tamed and 
maintained in captivity, in 
many cases at Government 
expense, at Police stations and 
outposts. This practice is in- 
consistent with the constabulary 
duty of vermin destruction, and 
must cease immediately. Such 
tame animals as are so kept 
at present must be destroyed 
or otherwise got rid of forth- 
with. Any contravention of 
this order will be treated as a 
breach of discipline, and will 
be severely dealt with.” 


A moment’s silence greeted 
the promulgation of this 
amazing edict. Then, heedless 
of grammar, they all cried, 
“ That’s him !” 
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And, indeed, there was some- 
thing in the impudent malice 
masquerading as order and dig. 
cipline in what was clearly 
the maiden effort of the long. 
expected ‘ warrant-rank,’ that 
strongly recalled the famous 
Jackdaw of Rheims. 

“Come to the notice of 
the District Commandant,” 
whispered Perry. ‘ Lord, that’s 
red-hot! Why, Billy’s seen 
Kruger, the quartermaster-ser- 
geant’s baboon, tied up outside 
the N.C.O.’s mess every day 
for the last two years!” 

There was a quiet chuckle 
from Clabby. “I was just 
thinking,” he explained, staring 
in front of him ruminatively, 
“of those two bush-babies? 
of ‘Buck’ Springham’s, the 
farrier-sergeant. If any harm 
comes to them—well, you know 
Buck. The Lancelot laddie 
evidently doesn’t ! ”’ 

“ Wobbledy rot.’”’ This lucid 
contribution from Porky, into 
whose brain the true inwardness 
of the position had apparently 
seeped, but whose utterance 
was momentarily impeded by 
his pipe. 

“The native affairs have a 
move on the stocks,’ said 
Carnac thoughtfully. ‘“ It’s our 
native commissioner’s idea, and 
I happen to know that he’s 
rubbed it in on every oppor- 
tunity to the department for 
some time now. If it should go 
through it’ll be a great thing 
for us; but it’s hung fire for 
so long now that the chances 








1 Bush-baby—a species of mongoose (Herpestes Caffer). 
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are all against it. I’ve never 
spoken of it until now—ha! 
Well, I propose an interval 
for refreshments.”’ 

Whisky was produced: 
Porky drew ice-cold water from 
the canvas bag behind the door 
and handed it, with the sparklet- 
pottle, to me. With the usual 
ritual—there was an unusual 
unanimity in individual toasts 
on this occasion— we were 
settling down to the reward 
of our labours when there came 
an interruption. 

Round my shoulders from 
behind two sinewy forearms 
covered with tawny black- 
spotted fur suddenly crossed 
themselves on my shirt-front ; 
big paws, with curved claws 
half protruded, held me firmly 
in my seat, and at the same 
moment my head came into 
sharp contact with another one, 
from whose open mouth, armed 
with big white fangs, came a 
plaintive but resonant ‘ whoof.’ 

The interruption caused no 
particular excitement. Perry 
leant across the table and dealt 
the intruding head a sharp 
smack with a folded newspaper. 

“WENDY!” he said  re- 
proachfully, ‘this is not like 
alittle gentleman. I’m shocked 
at you.” 

The three - quarter - grown 
leopard cub dropped from my 
shoulders and appealed to the 
Chair—that is to say, he made 
his way to Carnac, laid his 
head on his knee, and mewed 
indignantly. 

His trouble was very simple. 
Among the other civilised con- 
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ventions adopted by Wendy 
during his fifteen months or 
so of life with us was the 
‘sundowner.’ Let me explain 
at once that his upbringing 
had been unexceptionable, and 
the consumption of strong 
waters rigidly excluded there- 
from. Accordingly, Wendy’s 
sundowner was strictly teetotal 
in character and consisted of 
a full sparklet of soda-water all 
to himself. In the press of 
business he had been over- 
looked, and he was now saying, 
‘“ Where’s mine?” in leopard 
language not to be misunder- 
stood. 

This omission having been 
rectified, with due apology in 
the form of a chocolate biscuit, 
we watched him as he took his 
refreshment. The passage of 
time had not cured him of an 
abiding joy in the bubbles in 
his drink and curiosity about 
their origin. He would watch, 
with the impatience of a puppy, 
every step in the preparation 
of his sparklet; and when the 
dish was placed before him on 
the floor the serious business 
would begin. 

In his early cubhood Wendy 
had made the important dis- 
covery that gentle pawing in- 
duced soda-water to yield up 
its treasure more expeditiously. 
Accordingly, the smaller bubbles 
would be gently licked off and 
the liquid stirred. The larger 
bubbles were a source of con- 
stant anxiety. When a really 
fine specimen rewarded his 
efforts the cub would run round 
the dish inspecting his trove 
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from every possible angle; and 
it was then that he experienced 
the permanent tragedy of his 
young life. For it usually 
happened that, before Wendy’s 
ritual evolutions were over, the 
bubble had vanished ; and not 
the most careful search in the 
neighbourhood of the dish, 
aided by a nose as busy as a 
pointer’s, had ever succeeded 
in recovering the lost treasure. 

Finally, when the spell was 
broken and no amount of 
dancing, snuffing, and pawing 
could conjure further effer- 
vescent response, Wendy would 
settle down to drink, slowly, 
with the air of a connoisseur of 
vintages. 

Probably flat soda - water 
has never been more highly 


appreciated. 
This evening, however, 
Wendy’s operations were 


watched with some concern. 
To go back to beginnings, his 
birthplace was a cave on the 
face of the great cliff, hidden 
and inaccessible. Somehow he 
had found his way to the great 
steel ‘tiger’-trap in which, 
one fateful night, his mother— 
a lady with an exceedingly 
bad record—had been caught ; 
and when in the grey of 
the morning Carnac and I, 
summoned by the _ native 
custodian of the trap, had 
climbed down the mountain- 
side to where the trap had been 
set, cunningly concealed across 
the leopard’s path, there was 
the infant Wendy, crying and 
tearing viciously at the trap, 
whose steel fangs held his 
mother by the foot—his shrill 
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wails forming a feeble accom. 
paniment to the rageful scream. 
ing of the demon in the trap, 

To kill the little fellow or 
to leave him to starve being 
out of the question, we had 
brought him back to the station 
—five pounds’ weight of vicious 
teeth and claws and obscene 
leopard language—at some cost 
in antiseptic preparations, ad- 
hésive plaster, and two shirts 
torn to ribbons. 

Since then he had become 
one of us, equally at home 
on all three stations; for he 
hated being left behind when 
occasion took us both away from 
camp, possibly because, being 
now of exemplary behaviour, 
his feelings were justifiably hurt 
at the predatory exploits that 
were almost invariably fastened 
on to him—with a view to 
compensation, of course—in our 
absence. 

His name Wendy was not 
borrowed from Barrie’s im- 
mortal story, but was short 
for Wendigo, the terrible Spirit 
of the Wild that haunts the 
forests of the Canadian North- 
West, to see which is madness 
and death. 

It was Perry who gave ex- 
pression to our thoughts as the 
cub dealt with his sparklet. 

‘‘ Wendy,” he apostrophised 
our mascot, “leopards are 
vermin, boy—‘as legally de- 
fined.’ You’re for the high 
jump, all right. How will you 
have it? Spot of poison in the 
next sparklet, and die happy, 
eh?” 

But Wendy had no time for 
flippant irrelevancies. Besides, 
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to call him vermin was sheer 
two-legged impertinence. He 
had some cold, cooked buck- 
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bones to attend to, and he 
treated the question with the 
contempt it deserved. 


Il. 


Head Constable Lionel Lan- 
celot Downe, after just over 
two months at District Head- 
quarters, during which he had 
cultivated a monogram. of ex- 
ceeding beauty consisting of 
the letters ‘L.D., D.H.C.,’ so 
disposed as to give the im- 
pression of being enclosed by a 
laurel wreath, was reported to 
be contemplating a tour of the 
more outlying regions, in order 
to view the working of the 
new régime, as reflected in 
the now compendious District 
Orders. 

On the out-stations nearer 
home and situated on the main 
roads, several N.C.O.’s and men 
in charge had already been 
‘ disciplined ’ and replaced, the 
Obnoxious Pets ordinance hav- 
ing proved a special stumbling- 
block ; for Downe was a believer 
in the element of surprise as an 
aid to the enforcement of a 
strict régime, and it was not 
always possible for the more 
accessible stations to be warned 
of the enemy’s approach in 
time to allow for the correct 


. Setting of the stage, the tem- 


porary exile of contraband live- 
stock as defined by regulation, 
and concealment of anything 
calculated to give an impression 
of undue comfort and luxury. 
We of the more distant 
regions were, however, a dif- 
ferent proposition altogether. 


Far from the restrictions of 
civilisation, no kingdom was 
ever more closely guarded. No 
stranger—far less a white man 
—could intrude unnoticed and 
unreported: indeed he could 
be quite sure that unseen eyes 
watched his every movement 
until it should please him to 
depart from those sullen soli- 
tudes. Such conditions, or- 
ganised and given direction, 
constituted an unequalled 
Intelligence Department. It 
is possible that the same idea 
occurred to other post com- 
manders, even outside the 
oligarchy of the Bushveld. 
However that may be, Lionel 
Downe’s flights into the Un- 
known, differing’in detail, were 
curiously alike, both in their 
effect and the persistency of 
their recurrence. 

There was, for example, his 
maiden attempt on JZuiker- 
boschdraai; for those initiated 
in the mystery of native 
footpaths and goat-tracks, a 
modest forty-odd miles from 
District Headquarters. The 
first stage—to Botha’s Post 
along the mail-coach road to 
Pilgrim’s Rest through the 
beautiful Ohrigstad Valley— 
with a good dinner and a 
comfortable bed at the police 
post there, had been most 
pleasant ; but after that, trouble 
set in. 

2F 
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If Downe had been content 
to follow the circuitous but safe 
route of the old wagon track 
recommended to him, all might 
have been well; but, like many 
inexperienced persons, he con- 
sidered himself no small potato 
as a veldsman. Moreover, it 
was beneath his dignity to ask 
for, far less accept, the advice 
of a subordinate ; and Corporal 
Burgess of Botha’s Post pocket- 
ing his snubbing, watched his 
formidable superior out of sight 
through powerful prismatic 
field-glasses with a smile that 
grew ever more inscrutable as 
distance diminished the receding 
figure. 

The history of the next thirty 
hours is as speculative as the 
wanderings of Pythagoras in 
India, and time elapsed before 
apparently unrelated fragments 
from different quarters fitted 
together to form a story which, 
owing to the modesty of the 
principal actor, still remains 
far from complete. 

Natives of those regions spoke 
of a tall white man, very angry 
and perhaps a little mad, about 
sundown, riding a horse which 
was bleeding at the mouth and 
ear—a man who shouted and 
abused them, when they could 
not understand, with words 
used only by the low-born of 
the white race; and galloped 
on again. 

Then came big, bluff Jim 
Glenister, farmer-miner, who 
some miles away from his 
homestead found a police horse 
in a condition consistent with 
these native rumours; a fine 
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animal, but much exhausted, 
and trailing broken reins. It 
was easily caught, but started 
back with a snort from any 
raising of the hand. 

Jim had instantly set to 
work to find one ‘ L. L. Downe, 
D.H.C.,’ whose tunic, with that 
name on a tab under the 
collar, was strapped to the 
centre wallet. In half an hour 
or so he had sighted him—not 
the dignified and immaculate 
autocrat of District Head- 
quarters, but a dingy, stooping 
figure stumbling along under 
the blazing sun, breaking every 
now and then into an awkward 
run, tripping frequently over 
his spurs, and cursing frenziedly 
every time he did so. 

“Never saw me holdin’ his 
own horse twenty yards off,” 
said Jim Glenister, “‘ nor heard 
me shoutin’ on him—except 
when I rode straight across his 
track; an’ then he stopped 
an’ stared as if I was a bogle.” 
It seemed then that Downe, 
in an attempt to vindicate 
his dignity, explained to Jim 
how, when he had occasion to 
dismount an hour or so before, 
something had startled his horse, 
which had pulled away and 
‘put him on foot.’ 

“ Ay, weel,”’ said the hospit- 
able Scot, “it’s barely an hour 
to my place, an’ we’ll be there 
in time for a wee spottie. Ye 
could likely do wi’ one, like 


mesel’—ye look fair done, 
mon.” 
“Yes,” said Downe, his 


habitual assurance somewhat 
restored by the big Scotsman’s 
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genuine solicitude and apparent 
lack of sophistication, ‘I made 
an early start this morning— 
never waited for breakfast ”’ ; 
wherein Head Constable Downe 
fell into the cardinal error of 
‘corroborative detail,’ accord- 
ing to the immortal definition 
of Gilbert ; in this case because 
no ‘start’ made by a guest 
would be likely to be earlier 
than that of work on a farm 
or mine, and no guest would 
be permitted to leave without 
his breakfast. 

So, at all events, asserted 
Jim Glenister when he told 
the story. I can see him very 
clearly cocking that big innocent 
blue eye of his at the man who 
had the nerve to tell him 
“suchan a b——y yarm as 
yon,” so clearly at variance 
with the facts.: Jim told how 
he made up his mind to ad- 
minister a gentle dig, and 
chuckled wickedly as he con- 
tinued the story. 

“ Ay,” he said carelessly as 
they got under way for the 
farm, “ an’ whaur did ye sleep 
the night, then ? ” 

“Old Piet Hoogvoorst’s,”’ 
was the glib reply. ‘“ Got 
there after dark—family retired 
for the night. I was glad to 
get to bed, too, after a bite of 
supper.” 

This was where big Jim 
avenged the insult to his in- 
telligence. 

“ Ay,” he replied, ‘ an’ yon 
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bed’ll be whaur ye got a’ 
they blackjacks! in ye’re shirrt, 
nae doot.’’ 

There were, at any rate, no 
blackjacks in the bed in which 
Head Constable Downe spent 
that night; and except for 
a terrible lapse by Fanie Glen- 
ister, a saucy youngster of 
fifteen, who remarked that it 
was “a hang of a country to 
get lost in,” reference to Downe’s 
ignominious mishap was scrupul- 
ously avoided. Jim Glenister’s 
advice to the parting guest 
next day was entirely without 
malicious intent. 

‘** Mr Downe,”’ he said, “‘ ye’re 
a stranger to these parts, an’ 
I’d no’ be doin’ my duty if 
I didna tell ye—ye’ll no’ see 
the sky o’er Zuikerboschdraai, 
today or tomorrow either, the 
way ye’re goin’! Mon, ye’re 
headin’ for Steelpoort, vara 
near the awposite direction ! 
An’ speakin’ o’ that, Piet 
Hoogvoorst’s place is a guid 
forrty mile frae here! Yon 
was an awiu’ airrly start o’ 
yours that mornin’, I’m 
thinkin’ ! ”’ 

If Downe felt any mortifica- 
tion at this revelation he was 
wise enough to conceal it. He 
even sank his pride to the 
extent of accepting from Jim 
Glenister a native guide, who 
showed him a short-cut back 
to Lydenburg, whereby he 
avoided reappearing at Botha’s 
Post. 





1 Blackjacks—a particularly tenacious grass-seed with little hooked tendrils at the 


end. 
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District Head Constable 
Downe, like sergeant - majors 
everywhere else, was the most 
important person in the unit 
—in this case, of course, the 
District—next to the command- 
ing officer. Being a very clever 
man he knew exactly how to 
maintain that position. Sub- 
District Commandants, though 
more difficult to rule than 
ordinary troop officers, were 
yet, in the hands of the resource- 
ful Mr Downe, as the clumsiest 
of Napoleon’s ranker-marshals 
to Monsieur de Talleyrand. 

The outward forms of respect 
due to commissioned rank were 
strictly observed: there was, 
too, a manner nicely graduated 
according to seniority and rank. 
Downe could, moreover, assume 
to perfection the réle of the 
competent specialist—which, to 
do him justice, he was—come 
to promote the smoother work- 
ing of the innovations of which 
he himself was the sole author. 

The Sub-District of which the 
headquarters were the historic 
and beautiful mining village of 
Pilgrim’s Rest, with its Com- 
mandant, Inspector Verity, was 
the last and most formidable 
problem awaiting the astute 
dictator. Here the latter’s 
reputation and exploits had 
long preceded him—which was 
scarcely helpful. However, the 
arts of diplomacy prevailed, 
and Downe departed on his 
biggest task of all—that of the 
reform of the Bushveld—leav- 
ing Inspector Verity, disarmed, 


but sceptical and not a little 
uneasy, behind him. 

““T do hope,” remarked the 
latter irritably in discussing 
the situation with Lefevre, his 
station sergeant and Deputy 
Prosecutor, ‘this man’s not 
going to start playing the giddy 
garden here. There’s been 
nothing but discontent and 
‘ crime’ and red-tape ever since 
he came to the District. Quite 
plainly, Lefevre, I’ll have none 
of it as long as I’m here! 
Carnac runs the whole Bush- 
veld, and I won’t have those 
men disturbed. .. .” 

“T think, sir,’”’ replied Ser- 
geant Lefevre, ‘that you will 
find Carnac fully equal to the 
occasion. Quite apart from 
that, recent correspondence sug- 
gests merry hell from the Native 
Affairs Department, if present 
alrangements are interfered 
with. You remember that last 
confidential minute of theirs ? ” 

“ Ah,” sighed the District 
Officer. “If one could only 
hope... but that’s one of those 
dreams that are sent us to al- 
leviate our lot on earth, Lefevre. 
Any fool can see this District’s 
top-heavy, but I doubt if Native 
Affairs can pull strings enough. 
Come and drink your sundowner 
up at my house.”’ 

The new Head Constable was 
not a favourite in the District, 
either with the police or the 
public; and being anything 
but a fool, he knew it. When, 


therefore, having removed the 
stains of travel, he entered the 
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par of the old ‘ Royal,’ where 
he had put up, he must have 
been agreeably surprised at the 
manner of his reception, if only 
by one of those present. He 
had just settled down with his 
drink in a comfortable Morris 
chair in a shady corner when, 
among those at the counter, he 
saw @ man regarding him in an 
unmistakably friendly manner. 
The stranger was a dark man 
in the late thirties, with a 
rather ragged black moustache, 
steady, watchful brown eyes, 
and a general open-air appear- 
ance enhanced by well-worn 
riding- kit and leggings. He 
caught Downe’s eye, nodded, 
and raised his glass in convivial 
greeting. Undeterred by a 
somewhat frigid acknowledg- 
ment, he then crossed to the 
police dignitary’s corner, sat 
down, and introduced himself 
without further ceremony ; 
whereon was founded that 
kind of shipboard intimacy 
that occurs when each of two 
strangers thinks he can make 
use of the other. 

Since this _ ill - matched 
rapprochement is more or less 
directly responsible for some 
very singular developments, and 
also because he was a local 
character, let me lose no time 
in introducing the intruder on 
Downe’s privacy. He was Jock 
Saunderson, ‘Husband of a 
Thousand Wives,’? so called 
by reason of a private annexe 
to his residence in the form of 
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native huts, inhabited exclu- 
sively by native women and 
numerous suspiciously light- 
coloured offspring. In his 
official capacity he was a native 
labour agent—.e., one who, for 
a fee per head, supplies ‘ boys’ 
to corporations such as the gold- 
mining companies of the Rand. 

The gist of the conference 
can be surmised with tolerable 
accuracy from past and suc- 
ceeding events. To be sure, 
there was the account given by 
Jock himself; but that gentle- 
man’s versions of many things 
were notoriously adapted to his 
audiences, and not always en- 
tirely to be depended on. 

There had been in the past, 
for example, tales of unheard 
of benefits and advantages— 
of a minimum of work, 
big pay, palatial comfort, 
and Lucullan commissariats— 
offered to their native employees 
by the companies he, Jock 
Saunderson, represented—con- 
ditions which his victims, duly 
discovering to be pure romance, 
had thereupon complained 
bitterly about to the Protector 
of Natives. This official in 
turn passed the matter on to 
the Native Affairs Department, 
who passed it to the Native 
Commissioner at Belvedere in 
the Pilgrim’s Rest Magistracy, 
who passed it to the District 
Commandant of Police ; whence 
eventually to Corporal Carnac 
of Dloueng for ‘ investigation, 
action, and remarks’; where- 





1 Easily recognisable as one of the ‘ praise-titles’ of Twala the Kukuana king in 
King Solomon’s Mines.’ It should be explained that Pilgrim’s Rest—like several 
other localities !—strenuously claims the surrounding country as the scene of that 
great romance, and considers Rider Haggard its own particular literary alumnus. 
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upon many regrettable things 
happened. 

‘Action’ was prompt and 
drastic. It included strict super- 
vision of all ‘ recruited’ natives 
by the police post commander 
concerned, who must initial 
and keep a record of all 
contracts of service. The 
co-operation of chiefs and head- 
men was secured simply by 
informing them that only in this 
way could protection for their 
people be guaranteed. 

Add to the many restrictions 
implied that this simple measure 
automatically precluded ‘ poach- 
ing’ beyond the limits pre- 
scribed in the licence, and it 
may readily be believed that 
Jock Saunderson welcomed any 
opportunity of retaliation on 
the guardians of the Bushveld ; 
particularly Carnac, to whom he 
unerringly traced the authorship 
of this ‘ lousy trick’ (as he called 
it, with considerable unconscious 
humour), with the consequent 
serious falling-off in ‘ business.’ 
It is not unlikely that he saw 
such an opportunity—however 
small—in the arrival of the 
martinet from headquarters, 
with his formidable record 
among police post commanders. 

In a few days’ time, it 
appeared, Mr Saunderson was 
due for another trip into the 
Reserve—his native recruiters 
had already gone on to do the 
‘advance’ work. Perhaps Mr 
Downe would care to accom- 
pany him? Always an ad- 
vantage to have somebody with 
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you who knows the country, 
“Where first?” “Well, I’m 
doin’ Kwa Mbabala territory 
this time; I’ll have to see that 
big slob 0’ a Corporal Perry 0’ 
yours, anyway... .” 

The facts of that memorable 
trip are speculative. What is 
certain is that the pair left 
Pilgrim’s Rest together, ostens- 
ibly for Kwa Mbabala; and 
that somewhere, probably about 
thirty-six hours out, they parted. 
There was possibly a promise to 
forgather again at some point 
later on. What actually hap- 
pened then may have been 
owing to Downe’s genius for 
taking the wrong road; other- 
wise the affair can only be 
explained as a device originat- 
ing in the brain of the in- 
genious Mr Saunderson—to put 
Downe on the road to Dloueng 
with the object of taking us by 
surprise, and so paying off a 
little of his debt to Carnac. 

At all events, one blazing hot 
morning, when Carnac was away 
from camp, a runner arrived 
with a note from old Spott, the 
only other white resident of our 
territory, who kept a lonely but 
well-stocked native store down 
in the lesser-known reaches 
of the Clyde River Valley. 
The note informed me that a 
white policeman (unmistakably 
Downe) had slept at the store 
the night before and—among 
other things—had made search- 
ing inquiries about the precise 
whereabouts of ‘ Olifant’s Berg’ 
Police Post (meaning Dloueng *), 





1 Dloueng, ‘‘ At the place of the elephant,” was the official name of the post. It 
was at the foot of a spur of Olifant’s Berg (the Elephant’s Mountain), so called from the 


shape of its outline . 
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and that he (Spott) had offered 
him a guide to point out the 
path out of the valley if the 
guest would wait till Spott’s 
transport arrived from Lyden- 
burg. 

The messenger had started 
about 7.30 A.M., covering the 
fourteen difficult miles in just 
over three hours. Spott’s peri- 
odical supply wagon to Lyden- 
burg invariably arrived some- 
where between breakfast-time 
and 10 A.M., seldom later. I 
alternately cursed Carnac for 
letting me in for such a devil of 
a@ show, and envied him his 
luck. But there was very little 
time indeed to spare, and I 
hastily took stock of the posi- 
tion. All the native constables 
but one were out on duty, and I 
was left in camp with three 
natives, including a cook-boy 
and — by a stroke of great 
good luck—Native Sergeant 
Madonéla, our wise and re- 
sourceful Zulu induna—orator, 
poet, diplomat, my mentor-in- 
chief in native matters generally, 
and present help in time of 
trouble. Madonéla, through us 
and native channels of infor- 
mation, was as well posted in 
the activities of the new isilomo * 
a8 we were, which saved a lot 
of explanation ; and with him, 
after setting the odd native 
constable and the cook-boy to 
work on general tidying up, I 
went into conference. 
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‘*O ’nKosi Nyoniyamanzi,’’ 2 
he said, giving me my native 
nickname after the formal 
salute. ‘“ Truly is it said that 
when the mamba is absent the 
weasel rejoices. But it seems 
that the joy of the weasel is 
soon to turn to tears.” 

The picture of a weeping 
weasel did not affect me so 
profoundly as, at a _ less 
crowded moment, it might have 
done. 

‘*O laugher at bad omens,’ 
I replied, “I am not in search 
of proverbs to light up that 
which I already know, but to 
take counsel how to fend off 
that which threatens us. And, 
first of all, where is our Familiar 
—our Idlozi,? the excellent 
Wendy ?” 

The sudden question took 
the dignified Zulu a little aback, 
as wellit might. The ‘ excellent 
Wendy ’ was very much a law 
unto himself, taking himself off 
for hours together, and some- 
times seen—when at all, on his 
private occasions—stretched out 
on a flat rock, either in the sun 
on the heights above camp, or 
in the dark-green shadows of 
the deep gorge, by the ice-cold 
stream which leapt down the 
mountain face in a series of 
waterfalls, and constituted our 
water supply. 

I had suddenly recollected 
that I had not seen the cub at 
all that morning; neither, it 





1 Isilomo—Mouthpiece of a Chief, through whom his law is made known; prime 


minister. 


2 ‘Bird of the Water.’ Possibly a recognition of my addiction to swimming as a 


pastime, long before in Lydenburg. 


3 Idlozi = the ‘ Ancestral Spirit.’ After death the spirit returns to the Zulu kraal, 
often in the form of an animal, generally a harmless snake (‘ Inyandezulu ’), to safeguard 


and preside over the destinies of the family. 
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now appeared, had Madonéla. 
If he had not gone out with 
Carnac—vwell, then, he must be 
found right away—at once— 
and sent off somewhere out of 
the way—even to Kwa Mbabala. 
Indeed, the latter idea was not 
without its points; for Perry 
would be warned and Wendy 
among friends in familiar sur- 
roundings, far enough off to be 
perfectly safe. 

Indeed, the position now came 
home to me with something of 
a shock. Wendy was a leopard, 
and therefore vermin in the eyes 
of the law, and of course, a 
‘dangerous and objectionable 
pet’: yet he was one of us, 
and I realised that, District 
Orders notwithstanding, no 
harm would be permitted to 
be done to him. 

The voice of Madonéla broke 
in upon my thoughts. He 
seemed to have recovered his 
self-possession and stood re- 
garding my temporary loss of 
it with the air of one who has 
the situation thoroughly in 
control. 

“O young man of ours,’ he 
almost cooed, “it yet seems 
that in a proverb lies the way 
of wisdom ; for is it not most 
truly said also that ‘ the medlar 
tree is not disputed with the 
mamba’?” 

I felt a momentary twinge of 
impatience with our old coun- 
sellor before his meaning burst 
upon me in its full beauty. 
Clear out and leave the new 
isilomo to his own devices! 
A note left with the cook-boy, 
addressed to ‘‘ any whom it may 
concern,” to the effect that I 
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had been called away on an 
urgent case and that the date 
of my return was uncertain 
would be sufficient; and the 
fact that the cook-boy only 
spoke Sipedi would be security 
against any undue leakage of 
information. Incidentally, the 
continual analogy between Head 
Constable Downe and a mamba 
appealed as something more 
than mere coincidence. 

There still, however, remained 
the problem of Wendy, who 
might return—to his own un- 
doing—at any time, but would 
certainly be on hand for his 
evening meal and his sparklet. 
My heart sank a little as I 
thought of the Mauser pistol 
that Downe carried. Madonéla, 
however, disposed of my mis- 
givings with a pronouncement 
that strongly resembled a third 
proverb. ‘A lonely traveller 
meeting a leopard unawares 
does not attack it, but seeks 
safety,’”’ he said; to which I 
mentally added that, even if 
Downe were level - headed 
enough to discover that Wendy 
was as tame as a dog, he would 
still have to produce him alive, 
as corpus delicti of any charge 
he might bring against us. 
In any case, the chances were 
that Downe would retire early 
from a deserted camp, and, 
rather than share it with a 
leopard, however tame, seek 
safety for the night back at 
Spott’s store—even at the risk 
of again losing his way. 

And so, having made certain 
dispositions in the event of 
a strategic withdrawal from 
Dloueng, Madonéla and I retired 
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to a certain eyrie of mine, 
there to watch what should 
befall. 

This retreat was a shallow 
cave @ short way up the spur 
of the mountain, to which 
flat overhanging slabs at the 
entrance formed a sort of 
porch. Vines and creepers, 
hanging down on all three 
sides, added a comfortable green 
shade to the coolness, and, 
with the surrounding bush, hid 
the place and its approaches 
securely. Sitting there reading 
or smoking, a man could be 
secure from interruption and 
still have a perfect view of the 
camp and its surroundings. 

What then occurred had all 
the interest of a play at which 
one has entered one’s box with, 
as it so happened, just the 
right amount of time to settle 
down. 

Head Constable Lionel Lan- 
celot—apparently also Leander 
—Downe, as seen through a 
pair of excellent Zeiss glasses 
as he approached our main 
gate, had not changed in the 
few years since I had first 
seen him. Tall and slim, he 
was by no means ill-looking, 
with fresh complexion, slightly 
tip-tilted nose, and small blond 
moustache carefully up-brushed. 
From the tip of the floating 
cock’s plume on his B.P.1 Stetson 
hat, with its polished white- 
metal badge and stamped 
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leather band, he was, allowing 
for the stains of travel—and 
a certain diminution of dignity 
which is the difference between 
a mule? as a charger instead of 
a horse—still the imposing figure 
of the parade ground and 
orderly room. 

He turned in at the gate, 
committing his first offence by 
riding on to our carefully tended 
grass lawn, and gave a hail. 
No cue was ever succeeded by 
more spontaneous action. 

The mule, which had entered 
the gate with obvious suspicion, 
threw up its head with pricked 
ears, the very incarnation of 
watchful unease. Then, the 
rough-riders and the breaking- 
yard of far-off Pretoria alike 
forgotten, it reverted to type. 
Three wonderful bucks rid it 
of rider and saddle, and, dis- 
regarding the open gateway 
with the contempt of a Grand 
National winner, it cleared the 
camp fence and made a not 
ineffective exit at the gallop, 
O.P. side. 

Almost simultaneously Mado- 
néla and I, from our hidden 
vantage-point, witnessed further 
unrehearsed effects. 

Over the fence on our own 
side smoothly flowed a yellow 
and black streak, which, coming 
to the halt on landing, revealed 
itself as our missing mascot, 
Wendy, the leopard cub. For 
a moment he stood at gaze, 





1 *B.P. hat.’ Contrary to popular belief, these initials do not stand for Baden- 


Powell, but ‘ Boss of the Plains.’ 


2 Horses, unless ‘ salted,’ cannot safely be brought to the Bushveld owing to the fatal 


’ “horse-sickness.’ Mules, artificially immuned, were used with great success. A ‘salted’ 


horse is one that has recovered from the disease and is so immune. They are rare and 


valuable. 
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unable to believe in his good 
luck. Here at last, after these 
hours of loneliness, was a 
‘creature on two legs for him 
to play with—one that would 
almost certainly have sugar or 
biscuits under its skin, and 
might even, if the gods were 
very good, make the _ ever- 
fascinating bubble-water. It 
was certainly very hot. 

But at any rate, be the 
stranger black oor _ white, 
the function of romping and 
wrestling could be taken for 
granted. On the whole, per- 
haps, the romp had better 
come first. One needed a little 
exercise after a long siesta in 
the bush. And so, after a few 
preliminary jumps and rolls 
on the grass, Wendy made for 
his new playmate at a graceful 
loping canter. 

Downe, however, probably 
shaken by the action of the 
mule, saw only a fine healthy 
leopard charging at him in an 
apparently deserted camp. (For 
some reason the kitchen-boy 
had not as yet made his en- 
trance.) Leopards, as he had 
frequently observed in his own 
accounts of hunting and shoot- 
ing experiences, do not attack 
men; but this one was repre- 
hensibly ignorant of natural 
history. Downe’s dilating eye 
caught the splendid wild-fig 
tree with our mess-hut in its 
ample shade, its big oak-like 
branches growing out low from 
its bole, and with a fine turn 
of speed he made for it, with 
Wendy in leisurely pursuit. 
(This was clearly part of the 
game.) 
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The ribald cry, ‘“ Pedal the 
wheel!” rose irresistibly to 
my lips. With difficulty | 
suppressed it. 

With a remarkable high jump, 
Downe reached a lower branch 
and got a leg over, just as 
Wendy, divining his opponent's 
tactics, made a leap and a 
playful grab at his vanishing 
quarry ; and to my ears, with 
the heady joy of a cadenza in a 
Liszt rhapsody, came the sound 
of tearing cloth. 

Downe concluded a display 
of hitherto unsuspected quali- 
ties by his simian negotiation 
of the fig tree, while Wendy sat 
in uffish thought at the bottom. 
The cub’s reasoning was plainly 
to be read. The thing was 
being overdone ; however, if his 
newly discovered playfellow pre- 
ferred to take his fun up a tree, 
he, Wendy, would not say no. 
So, with a light bound, he dug 
his claws in and began the 
upward journey. 

The matter was, however, 
getting beyond a joke; par- 
ticularly when, closely following 
on the disturbance among the 
branches that marked the police 
dignitary’s rush toward the 
stars, came metallic sounds full 
of significance—the drawing and 
cocking of a Mauser pistol. 

But now came one of those 
minor incidents by means of 
which an apologetic Providence 
occasionally mitigates its worst 
visitations. 

A sudden plunge agitated the 
foliage, followed by a nasal 
transatlantic curse; and from 
the heights fell a black object 
which hit Wendy a sharp crack 
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on the nose, bounced off, and 
lay on the short grass at the 
foot of the tree. Instantly I 
trained the powerful field-glasses 
on it—Downe’s Mauser pistol ! 

Wendy was safe; but what 
was far more important, the 
incident changed his mind. A 
fellow that did rotten tricks 
like that on a pal was worse 
than a baboon—was, in fact, 
not fit company for a decent 
leopard: so, aS a punishment, 
he should go without his nice 
tussle at the top of the fig tree. 

Accordingly, Wendy turned 
like a cat on the trunk, dropped 
lightly to earth, and trotted 
ofi—to be captured the moment 
he was out of sight of the fatal 
tree and led away, by secret 
paths, to safety. 


It happened that my small 
band of refugees forgathered 
with Carnac’s patrol a few miles 
from camp, both parties being 
on the way home, some four 
days later. Carnac immediately 
congratulated us on our 
handling of Downe’s visit, the 
main particulars of which had 
come to him in the way news 
does travel in the Bush. 

The providential dropping of 
his Mauser pistol by Downe 
had enabled us to capture 
Wendy without whistling him 
and so risking giving ourselves 
away. I had then repeated 
certain instructions to the cook- 
boy regarding arrangements for 
Downe’s comfort for as long as it 
should please him to stay ; and 
lastly, picking up the pack- 
donkey that awaited us round 
the shoulder of the mountain 
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in charge of the native constable, 
had simply left camp equipped 
as for an ordinary patrol; 
nothing extraordinary even 
reckoning with Wendy, who 
often accompanied us on our 
shorter trips. 

On our return to Dloueng 
we found, as we expected, 
that Head Constable Downe 
had, not unreasonably from 
his point of view, preferred 
the risk of losing his way in 
a failing light after sunset in 
returning to Spott’s store to 
that of spending a night in 
a deserted camp infested by 
leopards ; and, after partaking 
of our hospitality to the extent 
of an excellent though belated 
lunch, had forthwith departed. 
The mule had been found dining 
off the young corn in a neigh- 
bouring native patch, had been 
made a prisoner and restored 
with commendable promptitude 
by the Kraal concerned, with 
an account for damages which 
we had to pay. 

And so it was that we won 
what, of course, we recognised 
as only the first round of a 
battle that was now fairly 
‘on.’ <A surprise visit had 
been detected and baulked in 
just the manner it deserved ; 
but the matter would certainly 
not be allowed to remain where 
it was. Over our sundowners 
that evening Carnac and I 
amused ourselves by sketching 
in the details of the scene on 
Downe’s return to Pilgrim’s 
Rest. 

There would be the reunion 
and comparison of notes with 
that faithful ally, Jock Saunder- 
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son—the leading up to an 
authentic leopard yarn. There 
would be graphically described 
the uneasiness of the mule and 
its unwillingness to enter the 
silent and deserted camp—its 
sudden snort of terror—the 
mad plunge that unseated its 
rider—the leap over the fence 
and the wild gallop to safety... . 
And then how the tale, begun 
in private, attracted an 
audience by the mysterious 
magnetism inherent in the un- 
known or unusual... . and as 
it unfolded we pictured the 
broad grins, the faces suddenly 
averted, the vicious kicks and 
jabs enjoining silence, the 
strangled guffaws, the ring of 
faces suddenly expressive of 
wistful absorption and con- 
cern ...and then—as the 
cub’s frantic effort to detain 
on earth his newly found play- 
fellow was interpreted as ‘ the 
charge,’ and the stroke of the 
paw that ‘just missed laying 
my leg open’—the roar of 
laughter, the obscene and blas- 
phemous expressions of joy at 
the effort to make friends of 
‘poor old Wendy ’—would not 
hurt a fly—pal of all the 
nigger kids for miles round— 
and so on, by men who had 
known him ever since he was 
a ball of fluff that big; ‘ that’ 
being a variety of ham-like 
hands, many of which, in point 
of size and spots and fluff, 
compared strikingly with the 
infant Wendy. (The last a 
flight of fancy contributed by 
Carnac.) 

Head Constable Downe con- 
sidered that popularity and 
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efficiency were incompatible— 
particularly when it came in 
the way of duty to ‘clean up 
a mess ’—a ‘mess,’ by short 
definition, being conditions ip 
force everywhere previous to 
his arrival. His conceit wag 
proof against any rebuff or 
vicissitude so far experienced. 

Among the public, voices 
lowered, conversation abruptly 
changed or ceasing altogether 
at his approach and resumed 
pointedly a short distance off, 
were merely an involuntary 
tribute to authority, as repre- 
sented by himself. 

Prestige so maintained can- 
not survive ridicule, and Downe 
was quite clever enough to see 
that the aura of awe that in- 
vested him would soon be dis- 
pelled. So pricelessly glorious 
@ yarn could never be confined 
within the limits of even so 
isolated and scattered a settle- 
ment as Pilgrim’s Rest. The 
Terror of the Constabulary 
hunted off a station by a pet 
leopard cub that the native 
children rode on !—the story 
would be round the District 
like an epidemic. And finally, 
in order that no point or cir- 
cumstance of ridicule might 
be overlooked, there was the 
‘Lydenburg News,’ whose 
editor, Vassar-Kerr, an old 
resident of the District and a 
big-game hunter of recognised 
repute, could be relied upon to 
make the very most of the 
story. 

On the other hand, the one 
bright spot from Downe’s point 
of view was that Wendy was an 
‘objectionable and dangerous 
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pet’ within the meaning of the 
decree ; and that Carnac, being 
guilty of a serious breach of 
discipline in keeping him, could 
be proceeded against with a 
view to removal. 

Altogether no particular gifts 
of mind were required to see 
that we, at any rate, should be 
made to pay with a minimum 
of delay. 

And then we passed on to 
the consideration of other 
matters; for Carnac had 
brought back news of events 
stirring in the Bushveld world 
of even greater importance than 
the shadow of vengeance im- 
pending. 

To return, however — the 
above prefiguration of events 
turned out accurate almost to 
the last detail. Destiny—again 
conducted as a matter of pre- 
caution by the native from 
Spott’s Store over the last 
difficult fifteen miles—appeared 
on the scene about a fortnight 
afterwards. Advance notices 
of the visitation reached us in 
the usual manner, and, on 
general principles, Wendy was 
temporarily removed from the 
scene of action. 

The meeting was one of some 
constraint. A superior officer, 
on mischief intent, had to 
accept the hospitality of the 
proposed victims and observe 
the outward conventions of 
civilised humanity towards them 
for twenty-four hours at least. 
I have never understood how 
Downe brought himself to shake 
hands with such cordiality ; 
but his principles were his own 
affair. I wondered also what 
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his feelings were as he walked 
down for lunch to the mess- 
shelter in the shade of the great 
fig tree, with its happy 
associations. 

It was after lunch that the 
storm broke—I can find no 
better expression for it—on 
the whole not altogether a dis- 
agreeable storm, with thunder 
of the most genteel sonority 
accompanied by a fine rain of 
purest vitriol. 

It began in a manner calcu- 
lated to put us in our place 
right from the start—with an 
arms inspection, when I was 
duly ‘checked’ for a dirty 
rifle, which happened to be 
Carnac’s, he having come on 
parade with mine. 

For the purpose of his in- 
spection, and as we could only 
suspect, with deliberate pro- 
vocation, Downe took the line 
of ‘ judicial ignorance’ of all 
our qualifications for our job 
—a policy which, in Carnac’s 
case, recoiled ludicrously and 
almost immediately on our 
examiner. An admonition re- 
garding competency in native 
languages was so grossly absurd 
in view of Carnac’s reputation 
in that regard, that we could 
not help smiling—which re- 
sulted in our being sharply 
called to order. 

Thereafter the situation 
developed rapidly. Carnac 
glanced at his watch and rose 
abruptly. “I think tea is 
indicated.”” He spoke quietly, 
but there was no mistaking his 
meaning. The subject was dis- 
missed and the session con- 
cluded. ‘“ Would you care for 
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a whisky and sparklet before 
your tea, Mr Downe ? ” 

Downe, on his side, had no 
intention of letting a corporal 
get away with it like this. Like 
many autocrats, he was a poor 
judge of character. 

**T don’t know whether you 
realise that you’re on parade, 
Cawerrporal Carnac,” he said. 
“Tl finish my examination 
first. I’m naht at all satisfied 
with what I’ve heard to date. 
Now, what steps would you 
take in case of a native rising ? ” 

“Distinctly long ones, sir,” 
was the pleasant reply, “ though 
their direction would naturally 
depend—Matsibitsi!” Carnac 
raised his voice, hailing the 
cook-boy. 

“Just pay attention, cor- 
poral,” said Downe, ignoring 
the ancient chestnut he had 
‘bought’ so neatly. ‘* Your 
action would depend —on 
what ? ”’ 

“The direction of the rising, 
Mr Downe. Mine would be the 
opposite one. Just see where 
that blasted boy is, F ” 

Head Constable Downe sharply 
countermanded this request. 
“T don’t know if you intend 
to be imperrtinent, cawerr- 
poral. “ 

“T answered your question 
in what I considered a suitable 
manner, sir,” rejoined Carnac, 
with a slight edge to his voice 
this time. ‘‘ The word ‘im- 
pertinent’ is not suitable— 
and not one I care about— 
in my own place!” 

“The hell you don’t! You 
heard that, Trooper F-—— ? ” 

I glanced at Carnac. ‘ This 
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is a malaria station, sir,” ] 
said; “‘ we take a good deal of 
quinine here; it makes one a 
little deaf.’’ 

Head Constable Downe closed 
his notebook and glanced from 
one to the other. It was clear 
from his next remark that he 
thought we were making it 
very easy for him. 

“T don’t know just what 
you men have in mind; but 
whatever it is, you’d better 
get it out and consider your 
position. There’s a _ charge 
against you both already that 
you'll find serious enough 
without aggravating it by in- 
suborrdination and insolence. 
However, please yourselves.” 

‘“‘ Sparklet bottle, Matsibitsi,” 
said Carnac to the cook-boy 
who appeared at this juncture, 
‘‘ and bring tea.’’ He unlocked 
a steel portmanteau and pro- 
duced whisky. ‘ Sorry to inter- 
rupt, sir,” to Downe, “ you 
were saying—— ? ”’ 

“1 was, cawerrporal.”? Downe 
appeared for the first time to 
be enjoying himself. ‘‘ You are 
aware of the District Orrder 
pro-hibiting the maintenance as 
pets of verrmin or dangerous 
animals ? ” 

‘Of course, sir.”’ 

And then, promptly on the 
heels of the answer, the 
‘verrmin,’ six feet of trailing 
collar- chain testifying to his 
escape from custody, plunged 
ecstatically into the conference, 
neatly capping the crisis. This 
contretemps, so clearly the result 
of an accident, was not cal- 
culated to enhance Downe’s 
opinion of us as tacticians; 
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but it is difficult to be ‘ superior ’ 
with a healthy young leopard 
self-expressionising around one’s 
chair. Downe, with a wary 
eye fixed upon the enemy, 
mancuvred the more accessible 
portions of his anatomy into 
comparative safety in the lee 
of the iron trestle before he 
spoke again. 

“Well, cawerr- poral,’ he 
observed, with a broadening of 
his transatlantic drawl, “I 
guess you know what this 
means ? ” 

“Tt means, sir,’ replied 
Carnac, quelling Wendy’s trans- 
ports with a flick in the face 
with a handkerchief, “ that he 
wants his sparklet.”’ 

Downe, however, had no time 
just then for curiosities of 
natural history. This was rank 
insolence and obstruction ; but 
he could afford to keep his 
temper. 

“Suit yourself, cawerrporal. 
This means only one thing. I 
don’t have to tell you what 
that is.” 

Carnac screwed home the 
sparklet, placed the cub’s drink- 
ing-bowl on the floor, and into 
it, within an inch of an eagerly 
snuffing black nose, squirted 
the mysterious water with 
its fascinating bubbles. This 
operation concluded, he turned 
to our unwelcome guest. 

‘IT know of an Order, sir, 
referring to animals kept in 
constabulary quarters,’’ he said. 
“TI should perhaps tell you 
that these buildings are mine, 
built at my expense, on land 
held by me by arrangement 
with the owner, towards which 
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the Government has never yet 
paid one halfpenny, either for 
building and maintenance, or 
ground rent. . . . And that, sir, 
is what I meant when I objected 
to the word ‘impertinence’ 
—from a guest in my own 
house.” 

It was a deadly hit, perfectly 
delivered. Downe was visibly 
staggered ; but he made a fine 
recovery. 

‘‘Seems a poor look-out, in 
case you ever get moved, 
cawerrporal,” he said. ‘ You 
should have thought of that 
before you made these breaks ! 
This is a police post. I wouldn’t 
rely on that defence.” 

Carnac smiled. ‘If I were 
transferred, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
might be some difficulty with 
the owner of the land about its 
continuing a8 a police post! 
But I have no intention of 
relying on that for a defence. 
It will not be necessary.” 

Downe was thoroughly mys- 
tified, and curiosity got the 
upper hand of dignity. On the 
other hand, the spirit of impish- 
ness which occasionally dictated 
Carnac’s actions inspired his 
next remark. 

‘“‘ There are a few difficulties 
facing the prosecution in this 
case,’’ he remarked. ‘ The pro- 
duction of the ‘ objectionable 
pet,’ for instance, a8 corpus 
delicti. Some distance to go, 
to Orderly Room! And then— 
quite unofficially, of course— 
you are supposed to have shot 
and seriously wounded him in 
that fig tree. Wonderful how 
these absurd canards do get 
round—but that one certainly 
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has; and if poor old Wendy 
were to be seen by anybody so 
soon afterwards, perfectly fit 
and healthy, wouldn’t it be a 
little—er—awkward ? Rather a 
quick recovery, perhaps ? ”’ 

The innocent cause of it all, 
having polished off his drink 
and carefully licked the bowl, 
now produced from some re- 
pository of his own under 
Carnac’s bed a large Army 
biscuit which he placed on 
edge between his paws and 
proceeded to demolish in the 
leisurely nibbling manner of 
his kind. 

Downe regarded Carnac in 
silence. Corpus delicti indeed, 
when the whole district knew 
the —— —— animal! And 
he had described—with some 
wealth of detail, too—the shoot- 
ing of the leopard as it ascended 
the tree after him. Was there 
anything this no-account little 
weed of a corporal did not 
know ? 

“ Will you inspect the native 
constables and camp now, sir ? ”’ 
Carnac had resumed his usual 
serious official manner again. 
“Very well. I think you will 
find everything you want in the 
spare hut.’ 

Downe had risen from his 
chair; and, gathering up some 
papers, left the office hut with- 
out another word; with the 
salutary experience, for once, 
of having been thoroughly 
worsted at his own game. 

To us, left in possession of 
the field, shortly afterwards 
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entered Sergeant Madonéla with 
the mail-bag. Inside was a 
Government Gazette which, 
contrary to custom, Carnac 
opened first. He turned the 
pages rapidly, found what he 
was looking for, scanned it 
through ; then he marked cer- 
tain sections with a pencil and 
sat thinking for a moment, 
tapping ihe table with the 
pencil. Then he passed the 
Gazette over to me, open at the 
place. 

“It may be as well,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ that he wasn’t in 
here when this came.” 


Dinner that night was rather 
an ordeal, and we soon broke 
up for the night ; but the cycle 
of events that we seemed to 
have run into was by no means 
complete. For the morning— 
that portion of it between 1 
and 2 A.M.—brought us another 
visitor, a dweller in a lonely 
spot in the face of the great 
cliff, whose reason for favouring 
us was less the pleasure of our 
company than the possibility 
of a square meal, obtained by 
raiding our ‘hunter’s pot,’? 
usually left standing on the 
cold fireplace of the open-air 
kitchen, or, if the gods were 
propitious, one of the fine raw 
carcases generally to be found 
hanging on the rafters of the 
spare hut or the store hut. 

I was restless that night and 
I heard a peculiar deep cough. 
It was a common enough sound 
and might have been some 





1 A kind of perpetual stew, kept up to level by the addition of water and fresh game 


and vegetables thrown in at odd times. 
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distance off. Suddenly, how- 
ever, it was repeated, and this 
time it was by no means far off 
—in fact, it was inside the fence. 
I slid out of bed without a 
sound, slipped a round with an 
expanding bullet into my sport- 
ing rifle and three more into 
the pocket of my pyjamas. 

The night was bright with 
stars, but there was no moon 
and the visibility for shooting 
was not good. I took a cautious 
peep through the window of my 
hut and caught a glimpse of 
Carnac through the open half- 
door of the office hut, evidently 
listening as I was; almost at 
the same time, from the direc- 
tion of the kitchen, came the 
crashing of overturned pots, 
and a snarl. 

It was very tantalising. The 
kitchen was at the back of 
the camp, near the stables, 
behind a cluster of huts and 
other obstructions, in the cover 
of which the raider would slip 
away into the bush on the 
mountain-side at the slightest 
sound from us. He had to 
be caught in the open or not 
at all. 

Then a succession of things 
happened. There came the 
sound of violent struggling in 
the stable; the pack-donkeys 
and Downe’s mule had scented 
the hunting leopard and were 
struggling madly to get loose. 

Carnac and I rushed for the 
spot, meeting Madonéla and 
the native constables on the 
way. ‘ The donkeys, Madonéla 
—quick! Get the other door 
open too,’ said Carnac; and 
then, high above the commotion, 
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there suddenly rose a fearful 
racket. 

The stable was a roomy 
construction of wattle and daub, 
with a thatched roof and halved 
doors at each end, the upper 
portions of which were usually 
open night and day. On the 
earth floor, a few feet away 
from the nearest donkey, raged 
a terrific conflict—a ball of 
spotted fury that rolled about 
the floor, screaming, snarling, 
growling, tearing. 

Wendy had been first on 
the scene, and resenting the 
intrusion on his domain had 
incontinently tackled the in- 
vader. 

Downe entered hard on our 
heels. He plainly intended to 
use the Mauser pistol this time 
—whatever had happened in 
the fig tree. I caught him, 
soccer half-back style, just in 
time. He subsided abruptly 
into a pile of bedding; the 
bullet probably went through 
the grass roof, for no mark 
of its passage could be found 
afterwards. 

By a great piece of luck 
Wendy was still wearing his 
collar, a substantial affair, brass- 
studded and with plenty of 
metal plating; otherwise we 
could never have distinguished 
him from the other in the dim 
light of the stable and in that 
tightly locked, wildly rolling 
ball of fighting fury. The 
collar probably saved the cub’s 
life; for his opponent was a 
full-grown animal of far greater 
weight of bone and muscle. 

Eventually we got our rifle- 
muzzles against the intruder’s 
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head for long enough to pull 
trigger. The corpse was re- 
moved by the native con- 
stables—a gruesome group, with 
the central figure dripping blood 
and brains from a shattered 
head, like the wayside inn 
murder in ‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth.’ 

Downe’s private opinion of 
the charge which spoilt his 
aim and deposited him in the 
bedding, he kept to himself; 
but, whatever it was, he decided 
to treat it as an accident— 
which, of course, it might easily 
have been. The hero of the 
night, Wendy, was taken to the 
mess-shelter for examination. 

Downe followed the proces- 
sion and watched in silence 
the washing and treatment of 
the lacerated wounds with per- 
manganate and iodoform; the 
final bandaging, the stitching 
of two deep gashes in shoulder 
and inner flank, and the splint- 
ing of a badly chewed forearm. 
His thoughts as he did so can 
only be guessed. He may have 
been composing a_ suitable 
epitaph for District Order 
No. ——. 

Finally, Wendy was given a 
shot of morphia to keep him 
quiet ; and Downe walked away 
to his hut, refusing a well- 
deserved whisky. 

He showed no signs of 
any intention to leave that 
day. He was much interested 
in the skinning of the dead 
leopard and the scientific 
pegging and ‘ braying’ of the 
hide by the native constables, 
assisted by elders from the 
near neighbourhood, who, with 


their numerous retainers and 
other following, poured into 
camp to hear the epic of the 
night at first hand. 

There were, indeed, many 
object-lessons for the intelligent 
and interested observer that 
morning. He could scarcely 
fail to realise that native ad- 
ministration among so polyglot 
a population so far distant from 
the resources of civilisation 
called for qualifications not pos- 
sessed by everybody. The ex- 
cision from the body of the 
leopard of various organs by 
men whose appearance and get- 
up were strikingly different from 
those of the rank and file, pro- 
vided an absorbing study in 
native medical practice. And, 
lastly, there was the undoubted 
popularity of Wendy, par- 
ticularly among the youngsters ; 
great was their concern over 
his injuries and consequent non- 
availability for being pulled 
about by the tail. 

All this and many other 
things Downe appeared to be 
taking in. There was no hint 
of adverse criticism or ulterior 
motive in his investigation that 
morning ; indeed the only sug- 
gestion of officialdom was an 
inquiry, obviously prompted by 
the remains of the leopard, 
about our disposition of camp 
refuse. He was shown a three 
thousand feet dump over the 
cliff. 

“Seems a pretty plumb 
drahp,” he remarked as he 
craned over. 

He kept his own counsel 
until tea-time that day. The 
company in the office hut was 
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the same, including even Wendy, 
who lay bandaged but quite 
content on a blanket in his old 
place at the foot of Carnac’s bed. 

“T guess,” said Head Con- 
stable Downe, ‘ we’ll have to 
try for an exemption for—this 
pet of yours, Carnac. The first 
duty of a quarter-guard is the 
protection of Government prah- 
perty, and I reckon those 
dahnkeys were gone last night, 
but for him.”’ 

Even now, one could not 
help noticing, he stuck to the 
fiction of his own non-responsi- 
bility for the famous ‘ Order’ 
(as was clearly implied by the 
phrase ‘ try for’ an exemption). 
It was doubtful, too, whether 
the donkeys were the leopard’s 
objective, which was much more 
likely to have been the fresh 
buck carcases, skinned and 
gralloched, as it happened, only 
two days before in the stable. 
However, one could not quarrel 
with the sentiment. It was 
Downe who made Wendy’s 
sparklet that afternoon, placed 
it so that the invalid could 
easily drink it, and gave him 
his biscuit. 

And that, really, is the end 
of the incident—in every sense. 
Downe took leave of us early 
next morning. 

Back in the office hut I took 
the Government Gazette from 
its hiding-place under Carnac’s 
pillow, and we settled down to 
discuss, for the first time, the 
four sections that Carnac had 
marked in red pencil; for to 
us of the Bushveld they marked 
an epoch. 

Summarised, the first section 
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recognised, at long last, the 
administrative unwieldiness of 
the District as at present de- 
fined, and delimited an area 
‘‘ which would, from date, con- 
stitute a separate District, 
removed from the control of 
the Department of Justice and 
administered solely by ‘ Native 
Affairs.’ This District would be 
known as Balulé.”’ 

So departed the shadow of 
the Dictator from the Bush- 
veld, leaving us, however, as 
sheep without a shepherd—or 
police without a commanding 
officer. The following three 
sections, however, cleared up 
the situation. 

Number Two appointed 
“Stuart Robertson Carnac, 
Esquire, of Dloueng, in the 
District of Balulé, as elsewhere 
defined, to be Justice of the 
Peace for the Transvaal.’ 

Number Three appointed the 
said Stuart Robertson Carnac, 
Esquire, Justice of the Peace 
for the Transvaal, “ to carry 
out the duties of Assistant 
Native Commissioner in the 
said District of Balulé, with 
all the powers, privileges, &c.,”’ 
and so forth. 

Number Four appointed the 
said Stuart Robertson Carnac, 
Corporal in the South African 
Constabulary at Dloueng, in 
the District of Lydenburg, as 
previously defined, “‘ to the rank 
of Sub-Inspector while holding 
the appointment of Assistant 
Native Commissioner in the 
District of Balulé.’’ 

“A bit in the conditional 
mood, isn’t it? ’’ grinned Carnac. 
‘¢ Playing safety as usual. But 
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the merging of the police in 
the Native Affairs is quite 
sound for an exclusively native 
District. Economical, too— 
which is probably what carried 
the scheme through.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ it gives us 
a District Commandant, any- 
way. Congrats.... But I'd 
have given a good bit to have 
seen Downe’s face if he’d seen 
this yesterday !”’ 

Carnac shook his head. 

‘“‘He very nearly did,’ he 
said. “I was on the point 
of sending it in to him by 
Madonéla—that was what I 
marked it for, if you want to 
know. Then I thought it would 
be a bit cheap—like a couple 
of dashed old women—and I 
let it go; luckily, as it happened, 


because he behaved pretty well 
—for him—later. Pity to baulk 
a decent gesture—and he’s not 
nearly as bad as he makes 
himself out!” 

I agreed. ‘“‘ All the same,” I 
qualified, “if it were not for 
your—er—apotheosis, I should 
feel safer—knowing him as I 
do—beyond our new District 
boundary ! ”’ 

“‘ Cynical brute! However, I 
suppose by now it will have 
penetrated your understanding 
that you are in charge of 
Dioueng station. Don’t make 
more of a mess of it than you 





can help. You'll get a heap of 


help from Madonéla.”’ 

‘¢ And in case of any problem 
needing real finesse,’ I added, 
‘‘ there’ll always be Wendy.” 
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SPANISH TURMOIL. 


BY H. OLOFF DE WET. 


PLATZ was a Czech; a good 
fellow in the best sense of the 
word; open hearted, wide 
minded, pleasant talker, good 
listener; never saw any bad 
things in life or his friends— 
un brave copain! He was a 
great fellow if there was any 
fun afoot, but never once— 
and I was much with him— 
never once did I see him take 
a drink. It was his high spirits 
that marked him; his gay 
thoughts—the wine-wet dream 
he had no place for. 

I had not seen the Czech 
for a long time; not since 
leaving Madrid ; and that, and 
that long drive through the 
gusty night, seemed an eternity 
ago. Happily much that is 
bad in life is swallowed up 
quickly, the falling leaves of 
nights and days bury it from 
sight, from memory; much 
joy goes hidden with it, as well. 

Now it was good to see this 
friend again. I sat on the 
wooden bench beside him. We 
did not waste time in banal 
greeting. Out there you got 
used to coming upon old friends 
—and old enemies—by surprise 
—astonishment at anything had 
long died. 

So I just said, “ How did 
it go at Reus?” 

“ Well enough!” he mur- 
mured, looking at me very 


straight, as he always did; 
when his lips were still his 
eyes seemed, somehow, to go 
on talking . . . “ Like this, like 
that! Everything was badly 
arranged. No _ co - operation. 
They are so—so pig-headed, 
you know; all must have their 
own way, too. Same in the 
army. The good God knows 
how they keep the line intact. 
I telephoned to a front line 
position one day; wanted to 
get information concerning a 
machine that had come down. 
It was one of those posts in a 
quiet sector, not really in 
contact with the enemy. At 
last; you can guess how long 
I had to wait ; at last a militia- 
man answers. No, he does not 
know where the officer is. 
Se ha marchado !—II est parti ! 

No, he has not seen an 
aircraft come down ... Have 
any of the other men seen an 
aircraft, a disabled aircraft, crash 
in the neighbourhood? ... 
Quien sabe? says the voice, 
and my friend, I could dis- 
tinctly feel him shrug his 
shoulders at the other end of 
that wire. But he did know 
one thing. Yes, where the 
rest of the soldiers were. 
This I knew after telling 
him to go ask about the 
machine from the others, his 
fellow militiamen . . . Hombre! 
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Hombre! They are a mile 
away. They are all in the 
eafé. Back in the village. 
They will be eating their 
lunch. 

‘‘ Funny people the Spanish. 
They don’t care. But what 
else should one expect, all 
said and done—l’enthousiasme 
west pas un état desprit 
artistique.” 

While he stopped to roll a 
cigarette I watched three nut- 
brown children at play. They 
were playing the game that 
children all over the world have 
in the street: a pattern in 
chalk; sometimes scraped in 
the dust; but always much 
the same pattern. A _ stone 
or a piece of wood. Two boys, 
a little girl—a lot of hopping, 
and the little girl invariably 
wins ; rather like life. 

Looking at Platz I saw that 
he had not changed at all. 
Why should he have done? 
A huge carcass hunched up, 
comfortably ; a fine head on 
those shoulders, long-balanced 
as a crucifix; his fair hair 
in calculated disarray—it might 
have been the hair of a north 
American, it was so full of 
freshness. When his eyes turned 
once more towards me I knew 
that he was going to talk again. 

“T will tell you a fine mess 
that was made of one of our 
air attacks,” he began. ‘‘ We 
had the Potez bombers; you 
know them! Well, we were 
sent to bomb a village, a 
small village held by the rebels. 
It was said to be a vital point 
in their line east of the Uni- 
versity City. The military 
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wanted them dislodged. Off 
we were sent; it was early 
morning. We got to the pin- 
point—no village anywhere. 
We searched. We never found 
the village. Clouds; rain; bad 
visibility ; then enemy fighters. 
So we came back—the Germans 
had not found the tender spot 
in the Potez then; you will 
remember how they found it 
later. Eight they sent down, 
eight in three days—you re- 
member it? . . . When we got 
back, what did we learn? 
Only that the village we had 
been looking for had been cap- 
tured by our own troops. At 
least they had pushed the 
rebels to the outskirts. So 
we sat down and were glad 
that we did not find the village, 
though how the devil we missed 
it none of us can understand. 

“The same afternoon we 
were ordered off again, to 
the same place, or rather the 
road approaching it. We were 
told to look out for reinforce- 
ments, and try to make it un- 
comfortable for the people on 
the outskirts, those people who 
were still hanging on to the 
plantations and all the small 
buildings scattered round every 
village. The visibility was even 
worse on the second outing 
than the first. The clouds 
had come down low; we were 
not more than 200 metres 
from the earth most of the 
way, hedged in by the trailing 
clouds. You know how they 
hang about the machine like 
long white weeds. 

“We found the village that 
time. We had arrived just 
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at the critical moment it would 
seem. Everything was sur- 
prisingly clear from above ; 
like toys on a table. Enemy 
in retreat: very, very orderly 
and comme il faut. Main body 
withdrawing on to the road. 
Two small detachments—-quite 
distinct from above—holding 
up the enemy. Yes, fighting 
the rear-guard action, that’s 
right. Good job they were 
making of it too; the ad- 
vancing troops all deployed on 
the farther edge of the planta- 
tions, but held there, quite 
clearly held there by the en- 
filading fire of those two 
machine-gun nests. It was very 
plain what was happening there 
below. I felt like God watching 
his little people—‘at play.’ 
Advancing troops, rear-guard, 
main body, good orderly with- 
drawal—no retreat about that ; 
camions at the road head— 
it might have been a peace- 
time manewuvre with all the 
Gat-major out to watch. 
“Yes, we had arrived at 
precisely the right moment. 
We put the finishing touch to 
everything, very neatly, like 
a little coquette with a turned- 
up nose who always adds the 
right remark—two bombs dead 
on position ‘ A ’—it looked like 
a well—blew the machine-gun 
nest sky-high. Felt the per- 
cussion, you know, very low. 
Ever heard of a machine being 
brought down by its own 
bomb? No! neither have I. 
Wonder if it is possible. An- 
other batch landed—never seen 
such shooting—straight in the 
brickyard, position ‘B.’ The 
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sun came out for a moment; 
I remember the shadow of the 
tall chimney changing shape 
while it bent in the middle. 
You know the rest. Camions ; 
running men upon the road— 
no withdrawal now. Up and 
down the road; gunner in 
the ‘ dust-bin’ crouching there 
over those terrified soldiers ; 
like a gargoyle. Gun getting 
hot, hot as the devil. Really 
low work. Nothing to prevent 
us. We made a good job of 
it, there was no doubt of that. 
We did not know how many 
had been accounted for at the 
time ; we did later, on getting 
back to the field at Reus. 

“Three hundred and sixty- 
four militiamen killed or 
wounded—our own troops. 

“The rebels had counter- 
attacked in the morning. 
Smashed right through the 
village ; through the republican 
defences. The men we had 
seen withdrawing were our own 
soldiers falling back on their 
former positions. The camions : 
reinforcements sent up to stiffen 
the defence. 

“And all those militiamen 
must have cheered when they 
saw us arrive. Because we 
had arrived at exactly the 
right moment. How were we 
to know? You know how the 
fronts are, up there among the 
hills.” 

The finely powdered Spanish 
tobacco flowed out of the end 
of his cigarette, as if to punc- 
tuate his story. ‘‘ Sacrée Mére!”’ 
he murmured. 


I had a job of work to do. 
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We shook hands. We nodded. 
I left him sitting in the 
little berceau, rolling another 
cigarette. I carefully avoided 
the little pattern of squares 
in the dust that the children 
had now left; for it is sacri- 
legious to tread upon such 
things ; at least I have always 
thought so. 

I write that I had a job of 
work to do; a job I had no 
wish to do. However, it had 
to be done. Many thoughts 
filled my mind as I walked to 
the hut where the pilots were 
tumbling, crowding upon each 
other like late arrivals in a 
railway carriage. 

It is long since now. But 
as I sit here, far away, I can 
still recapture that morning, 
very vividly ...I am in the 
cockpit ; tightly strapped into 
the Fiat, the Fiat that has 
been patched up to take the 
air once more. The engine 
is turning over slowly, steadily 
—a gentle pulsation all about 
me. With a mechanic flung 
across the tail I slowly open 
the throttle and check the 
magnetos. Sixteen hundred— 
that seems good enough. I 
drag the strap of my helmet 
one hole tighter. I look out 
at the pilots standing round, 
to smile at them as though I did 
not care a damn if the machine 
did fall to bits as I took her 
off; just as any one of them 
would do were he in my 
position. 

Turning the machine into 
the light air I open the throttle. 
The cowling drops. The horizon 
leaps to view. The pull of the 
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550-h.p. motor drives doubt 
far away, it wraps a great gale 
of happiness about the fuselage, 
Nodding, distant in the haze, 
a group of palms check me on 
my line—I and my alien 
machine racing across the aero- 
drome. My feet play lightly 
on the rudder-bar tentatively 
back and forth; the smallest 
pressure, this side, that side; 
but she does not swing, she 
holds steady into the wind. 
Faster. Faster. Scattered tufts 
and stones merge with the 
vivid soil; a brook gurgles 
under the starboard wing. Ver- 
milion dust, wrought into 
fantastic buildings, piles behind 
me. At seven feet from the 
ground, blade biting the thick 
air, I feel as some god holding 
the four winds in his fingers, 
Then into the sky, cobalt leaden 
with sunshine. The decanted 
land spills forth, cock-eyed: 
Picasso-painted panorama. 

Blind walls of scattered 
houses catch the _ sunlight, 
whitely. The world below looks 
a silent place. Small boats, 
fishing-boats of high- peaked 
sails, strewn on the lagoon 
remind me of flowers or the 
petals of flowers blown over 
@ summer lawn, crisp and 
separate. 

Gently, in a spiral, the Fiat 
lifts steadily. The earth’s far- 
flung rind of hills, a mauve 
sleeping summit, then the sea, 
creep in slow procession into 
the juncture of wing and 
fuselage. Always the land is 
flattening, gathering into itself. 
My rim of vision lurks lost in 
haze and indecision. The far- 
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cast note of a steam whistle— 
I hear it above the motor— 
is thrown up like some cold 
white rocket into the sky. 

High above the world, gently 
rocked in my staggering cradle, 
memory of the former pilot of 
this machine comes to me as an 
unhappy nightmare to erupt 
my thoughts, my peace. 

This very cockpit—this very 
seat ; the last on which he had 
ever rested. Is it possible that 
he is here close beside me, 
haunting his former charge ? 
Haunting the aircraft from 
which he climbed forth to die, 
to die so terribly? The idea 
persists. The cockpit is warm, 
the sun bright, high in the 
heavens. Why the stealthy 
draught penetrating through my 
clothes ; that illusory murmur ; 
the persistent jerking on the 
stick? I know the pull the 
wind gives, the tremble of 
light airs, the limp lift of rising 
and descending currents, the 
wicked wait of the stick in a 
diving turn. I know all these 
things; but here—jerk, jerk— 
is something new, inscrutable. 
Yet it brings a vague re- 
membrance of days that are 
gone, of faces that I no longer 
meet: of Lawn, of ‘ Tishy’ 
Groves, of May—the men who 
taught me how to fly—their 
hands felt just as this. 

Still rising, I remember the 
afternoon when it had all 
happened. It had been an 
afternoon splashed—for clouds 
were blowing by—with warm 
sunshine. We had heard the 
bombing; but had we not 
heard it before? Some of us 
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might even have seen the distant 
aircraft—the rebel bombers as 
they circled over Carthagena. 
The wild vigour of the revolu- 
tion was no longer ours. Had 
it ever been ? 

Ordered to set out for the 
enemy, we clambered indolently 
into our aircraft. We all had 
the same thought—it was a 
warm afternoon for sleep, for 
dreams, or for folly—folly is 
generous; fighting in the air 
is generally mean. The buzzing 
telephone had hammered us 
to wakefulness, scattering all 
our joyful thoughts. 

We took off separately— 
there was not even a negligent 
pretence at haste. We flew 
out towards the enemy a wide- 
spread, straggling formation, 
each pilot filled with a whim 
to be elsewhere : one Dewoitine, 
three Nieuports, and a Boeing 
‘ pursuit-ship.’ 

When we arrived all was 
over; the bombers, five Caproni, 
far away. Only the escort of 
Fiats still lurked over the scene, 
ten of them. They attacked 
in two flights—two bright 
arrows glinting with sunshine ; 
they dived swiftly, diagonally 
through our straggling ranks. 
A Nieuport spirted flames and 
swept seawards, carrying its 
pilot to his last ‘ siesta.’ We 
rolled over to dive after the 
enemy, but they left us. They 
headed swiftly away. And it 
was then that it had happened. 
One of their number left the 
nearest flight; the machine 
dropped below the formation ; 
it slowly lost altitude. 

It was the machine I am 
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now flying, but it was another 
pilot. It was his last journey : 
a steady glide, a glide that had 
landed the fighter safe on a 
narrow strip of soil dividing 
two paddy-fields. The re- 
mainder of the enemy seemed 
not to miss their departed 
companion—what in any case 
could they have done for him ? 

I had followed him till quite 
close to the ground; and I 
had left him; he was in our 
own territory. There was no 
room to land anywhere near-by, 
and so I joined the remainder 
of our flight, once more heading 
for La Riviera; going home 
with one less of us to dream 
away the next sunny afternoon ; 
one more Spaniard’s body burst 
to pieces in the carmine clay. 

Hours later, after a long drive 
by car, trying to find the spot, 
we arrived near the rice-fields, 
bouncing over hard earth tracks 
through the plantations, two 
camions rumbling behind us. 
We knew that somewhere close 
at hand was the Fiat. 

You know how it is when 
you have been expecting some- 
thing for a long time, then 
in the moment you have for- 
gotten it, are thinking of 
something else—just so. We 
came suddenly upon the scene of 
the tragedy—violent tragedy— 
dramatically, as we rounded a 
bend passing the trees that 
had hidden everything from 
view. It was as though the 
curtain had been raised on 
some ‘Grand Guignol’ act. 

It is hard to describe, though 
it is impressed indelibly upon 
my mind, and I see it very 
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plainly. The dying sun; its 
last glow, as @ voice, seemed 
to call from behind the hills 
that claimed it. The echo 
lingered redly on the motion- 
less aircraft, it fell back also 
from the faces of the peasants 
who stood about it. All was 
still at our arrival, all was 
silent. It was a bad silence. 
I shall long remember it— 
it drowned the purr of the car 
and the two lorries. 

We, all of us, knew—I think 
—that a beastly thing had been 
done somewhere on the soil, 
near at hand. 

The peasants were anarchists, 
most of them—many wore the 
red-and-black scarves; a few, 
who were not too poor, the 
little metal badges bearing the 
letters F.A.I. We took three 
at random—or was it four? 
I scarcely remember. The 
sailors we had brought with 
us shot them at the edge of 
the rice-field. One of the dead 
men, twisting on his heels, 
dropped into the water; long 
ripples reached up to catch 
the last crimson of the sun. 

The mutilated remains of 
the Italian pilot we took back 
with us. We gave the poor 
boy a decent burial. His 
machine was dismantled and 
packed into the camions. On 
the way one of the drivers 
succeeded in skidding his lorry 
over a bank, smashing both 
port planes. 

Only days later, after the 
engine of the Fiat had been 
dismantled, was it discovered 
to be faulty ignition that had 
forced the machine down. Such 
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a little thing, and such a mighty 
tragedy ; that boy, like all of 
us, had somebody he had left 
pehind—in Italy. No, I did 
not know his name. The dead 
are nameless. 

While the engine, a Fiat A, 
was being overhauled, and 
makeshift repairs carried out 
on the planes, I had found an 
opportunity to examine the 
machine-gun belt. I was in- 
quisitive to know what it was 
—what kind of bullet it was 
—that could disrupt men’s 
bodies and tear great holes in 
spar and longeron. This had 
been my chance to learn what 
was squirted at us high up in 
the heavens. 

With the help of Pepe I 
had run out the two belts 
from the Revelli guns. As 
I touched the locks, as the 
ribbons of cartridges passed 
through my fingers, I had ex- 
perienced a great thrill, some- 
thing quite uncanny. There 
is @ sense, an unaccountable 
sense of deep satisfaction in 
having in one’s hands the 
weapons of the other man. 
What it is, I am not quite 
sure—perhaps the language of 
the dead. 

There were four different 
kinds of ammunition in that 
belt ; a cruel quartette. First, 
an incendiary, next a_ soft- 
nosed expanding bullet—that 
was the wicked one. It was not 
quite an ordinary dum-dum ; 
it was more scientific than 
that. The nickel shell had a 
small incision in the nose. It 
was clear that when it struck 
a solid object the lead would 
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be squeezed out through the 
aperture. It made me cold to 
think of it; I remembered 
some of the blood-drenched 
overalls of the days that were 
gone. I did not linger over 
that cold thing, inanimate, 
yet gifted with awful power 
of speech. I turned to the 
next—an explosive bullet—an 
eight-section nickel cover over 
hollow lead, with a core of 
fulminate of mercury. An 
ordinary 7°92 mm. completed 
the set. I had learnt all I 
had wanted to learn; I was 
no happier for it. 

When at last the fitters and 
riggers had pronounced the 
machine once more airworthy, 
we, the pilots, had drawn out 
of a hat. I had ‘won,’ and 
that all accounts for my present 
situation—more than a mile 
above the world, in the patched- 
up Fiat with the devil-knows- 
what close beside me. 

Flattening out short of 2000 
metres and throttling down the 
motor I set the machine into 
level flight. Our men appear to 
have made a good job of the 
broken planes; the machine 
flies level and responds sweetly 
to the controls, weaving in 
and out of her furns with 
a subtle grace. She is alive. 
Again I have that sensation 
of another hand upon the stick, 
unmistakably. A hand, a 
delicate fastidious hand—one 
that knows every whim and 
every fallacy of the Fiat... . 

I run my eyes slowly about 
the machine. I do not know 
what I expect to see. I even 
glance about the cockpit. 
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Stupid, yes I know that; 
there is no one. Who could 
there be? And yet... 

It is now that I let go 
the decorum and restraint a 
frightened man will often keep 
up for his own sake. I yank 
the machine this way, that 
way; heavily— ham-fistedly ’ 
if you like it—I try to. But 
always there that light restraint, 
delicate in its command ; more 
powerful than all my brute 
force. I roll the Fiat, ‘ barrel ’ 
roll; half roll her; ‘ flick’ 
roll her; roll her ‘ off the top’ 
—ever there those trembling 
fingers. In vain escape I dive 
the machine, I drag back the 
stick and nail the rudder-bar 
with one foot; spinning up- 
wards the world gyrates—click, 
click, like a cracked record. 
We flop off the top, and now 
I am certain of the uncanny 
something — we should have 
spun down. We flopped, I say ; 
came out with no flying speed ; 
stalled with the controls spread- 
eagled. Instead I am coming 
out of a dive—the controls 
central, the engine coughing 
as it tries to pick up on the 
wide-open throttle. 

I know now! He is here! 
The dead pilot. The murdered 
Italian, escaped from beyond 
the borders. Back at the 
controls of his widowed war- 
plane. 

And all the time we are 
climbing, climbing, climbing. 
I do not question why. I 
watch the altimeter slowly 
winding itself up. I feel the 
coldness of the upper air. Seven 
thousand metres. The sky is 
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strange translucent blue, the 
air very thin; it is getting 
thinner, emptier. ... A 
thought of awful import, ‘ Am 
I being dragged into the sky 
to be drowned? ’—my mind 
seems all hollowness. Mother 
of Christ! Throwing the Fiat 
belly uppermost I drag back 
on the stick, to escape, to cast 
the machine from heaven to 
earth. Putting the nose down 
I feel the cold leaden drop of 
the first part of the dive; 
hanging forward, my chest hard 
against the harness, my right 
hand holding her into the dive, 
my left braced against the 
dashboard. 

The aircraft is dropping ver- 
tically to earth. The ever- 
increasing speed makes the 
blood pulse more coldly in 
the vein. I watch the tight 
wires—they are, as it were, 
frozen, frozen still, still as 
death in the flying air. All 
movement draws into line 
rigidly, tensely: the string of 
a bow drawn back. I see all 
these things as he—the dead 
pilot—saw them once, as he 
sees them now; I cannot be 
rid of him; he is more closely 
with me as we dive. 

The warming engine casts 
delicate draughts at my body 
and face; new perfume of a 
new engine, strong in my 
nostrils. The air-speed needle 
moves slowly about the dial; 
I gaze upon it fascinated. It 
moves firmly. On. On. It 
tops 600 kilometres. Shriller, 
higher, higher—the note of 
the racing engine. The name- 
less thing close beside me, 
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watching all the things of the 
dive. The flickering, moving, 
tracking needles. 2500, 2000, 
1500, 1000 metres slip away. 
The aircraft, locked to ver- 
tical rails, slides downwards 
tensely, engine at ‘ peak roar.’ 
At 2800 revolutions I whip 
the throttle closed. All the 
while there is something still 
there, urging me to hold her 
in. 

At 800 metres I ease the 
stick back gently, very gently. 
I have taken a last tight hold 
on myself, I have one purpose 
only now—to land and get 
out of this ill-fated, haunted 
craft. As the machine draws 
out of the dive—I must have 
pulled back harder than I 
intended—a strong hand grasps 
me inside, gripping, dragging 
down my stomach. The blood 
flows away from my head—I 
am blinded, huddled for a 
moment deep into the seat of 
the cockpit. And then it is 
all gone; the sensation has 
left me, a bad sensation, but 
one I understand. 

Circling down, close to the 
field, there is no wind, no 
landing ‘T’ to bother me. I 
drop the machine into a side- 
slip off a steep, gliding turn ; 
singing in the wires; cold wind 
on my cheek ; bright soil leap- 
ing up at me. The Fiat prac- 
tically lands herself as I lightly 
‘pump-handle’ the stick. 

When she has stopped running 
I pull the throttle hard back. I 
get out on the far side of the 
aircraft, the side remote from 
the tarmac. Screened from 
view I cannot be seen vomiting. 
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Taxying in I feel better—I 
wonder if it has all been 
imagination. ... 

Hours later—it is after three 
—I am sitting on the same 
bench, the bench on which I 
sat listening to Platz. The 
morning seems far away, only 
the outline of it lingers greyly 
behind the hours. Patterns of 
the sunlight spread on the 
table; far-away children’s 
laughter, light voices to fall 
as footsteps on the afternoon 
while all else sleeps. . . . Yes, 
certainly it was imagination ! 
All of it. Aircraft can play 
strange tricks. The doubt of 
such a thing as I believed is 
now deep in my mind. Yet 
it was very real at the time— 
no, ridiculous, how could it 
be? Foolish fantasia of rough- 
edged nerves. Rather ashamed 
of myself I try to think of other 
things. I become a little bored ; 
then a little drowsy. The 
afternoon is now all silence, 
the hour like a bandage over 
my ears. The stillness of the 
bright universe wearies me, 
there is not even the faintest 
murmur. I should welcome the 
bark of a dog. Suddenly in 
the breathless, soundless hot 
afternoon, almost imperceptible 
at first—a little sound that 
grows steadily in volume. An 
echo quite detached it would 
seem, quite alone, expanding 
in the sky, striking down from 
above like a vibrating ribbon 
of blue. 

I cannot move. Riveted to 
the bench I listen to the 
power-drive, its strong voice 
coming louder and louder. It 
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does not destroy the quietness 
of the afternoon—it might al- 
most be felt to make the silence 
more profound. A high note 
now ; very determined, rippling 
down my spine. My face and 
my shoulders are quite cold, 
despite the sun. Strange what 
a mere sound will do, the 
sound of a diving aircraft. 
Strewn between the cradle and 
the grave are many sensations 
man may experience: hearken- 
ing to an aircraft is one of 
these. 

The scream of the racing 
motor has reached its zenith ; 
in an instant, even now, he 
will be pulling out, I am 
thinking to myself. For a 
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little while the note, slow tray- 
elling, will continue—then it 
will cease . . . it does. 

The muffled report shakes 
the pale shimmering fabric of 
the sky. An appalling quiet, 
Then the afternoon is wide 
awake; filled with pattering 
feet, calling voices. 

- Distant, beyond the field— 
a thread of smoke... 

None of them could ever 
understand why Irujo had dived 
into the earth with his motor 
full open; why he had not 
pulled the Fiat out sooner, 
They asked me, but I had 
nothing to tell them. What 
was the point? Irujo lay 
buried beside the Italian. 


Tl. 


Girt with oranges, large and 
small, is the field; the flying- 
field of Manises. Citrus bushes 
grow all about it, besiege it 
on all sides, save one. On 
this side are ranks of locust- 
trees. At dawn or dusk, long 
beans dangling, lace leaves un- 
ruffied in the still air, these 
trees are like wood-cuts; very 
distinct, very true. 

Beyond them, beyond the 
oranges, beyond the blossom 
that has such a good scent; 
beyond all that, in every direc- 
tion sprout up tall, pink 
chimneys. They are the 
chimneys of the potters; of 
the tile makers ; of the firers of 
porcelain saints and glazed 
spittoons. Sometimes there are 
as many as three or four of 
these tall chimneys clustered 


close together; suggestive of 
street-corner gossipers or lonely 
pines on a hill-top. 

Walk back from the tarmac, 
behind the hangars, past the 
wireless hut, and there, quite 
unexpectedly, you see a little 
single track railway line. It 
runs through the plantations. 
Once, twice, sometimes three 
times a day an old, unobtrusive 
train journeys by. I have no 
idea where it comes from, but 
I am practically certain it goes 
to Valencia. It is always filled 
with people, no matter which 
way it is going. Passing the 
aerodrome they lean out of 
the windows—some hang to 
the sides, all wave their fists 
in the air and shout, “ Viva la 
revolucion!’? If I am near 
the railway line I do as they 
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do, for it is only friendly to do 
so. It is their revolution ; 
they make the rules of the 

e; if I want to play I 
must abide by them. 

After the train has passed 
all of us will go into the canteen, 
mess, bar, navigation room— 
call it what you please, it is 
a little of everything. 

I have a permanent seat at 
one of the entrances. There 
I sit in the sun. It is very 
pleasant. Maurice sings to me 
all the morning and part of 
the afternoon; he has a good 
tenor. The sun blazes full 
in my face. I can see the 
sentries playing dominoes, the 
noise of the bones muffled in 
the hot air; they squat in 
the dust beside their box, 
its walls covered with dirty 
drawings. 

Now the hell of a noise comes 
from inside the canteen. I 
have no need to look round, 
it happens nearly every day. 
I know without looking exactly 
what is going on within. I 
know that the little fat coman- 
dante, the one whom everyone 
calls ‘ Pig,’ has been in there 
a little while. He has had 
sufficient time to spread all 
his maps—maps of Valencia, 
maps of Catalonia, maps of 
Murcia—he has completely 
covered the table. He has 
pinned them down very care- 
fully. He has joined them 
so neatly that with a little 
imagination and a good deal 
of ignorance it is possible to 
believe that it is a complete 
map of the south-east section 
of Spain, It is only after 
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tediously plotting a course that 
the pilot will find that the 
maps are of a different scale. 

I can hear high gay screams 
of mirth, punctuated here and 
there by ‘ Peeg,’ ‘ Peeg.’ In 
a moment of quiet the crisp 
click of fingers comes to me; 
it is a good sound and [I like 
it. As the hubbub subsides 
there slowly rises to the surface 
the stamp of her feet—tanta- 
lising feet, I often watch them, 
captivated, for long spells at 
a time. She must have been a 
good dancer at one time. She 
still is. 

I enjoy this little daily per- 
formance, I turn my head— 
she is there, as I know, 
triumphant ; very supple, very 
graceful. She is performing a 
little dance, a pretty little 
dance of her own invention. 
It is generally the same little 
dance. It has to be, of neces- 
sity; her stage—the canteen 
table—has its limitations. Pig 
(a good name for him, that; I 
taught it to them and none of 
them knows what it means) 
is sulking in a corner, while 
Juanita dances over hill and 
vale, broad lands and rivers ; 
over the towns and pretty 
villages, over Valencia, Cata- 
lonia, and Murcia—over all that 
southern section of Spain that 
he has pinned so carefully to 
the table. 

** When you say good-bye, 
the shoes of your horse 
are four silver tears .. . 


The rest of the song is lost, 
drowned under wild cries. 
‘* Enemigo! Enemigo ! ”’ comes 
from all sides. Hurrying round 
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the building with the remainder 
I look where the mechanic 
points far away into the sun; 
there, sure enough, -firm in the 
sky, three heavy bombers, head- 
ing apparently for the aero- 
drome. Still many miles away 
but quite distinctly they are 
coming in our direction. 

Despite all their ‘ mafanas’ 
and ‘momentos,’ when something 
has definitely to be done and 
done quickly, the Spaniard 
does it. 

Number 14-26, my Nieuport, 
is pegged down on the other side 
of the field, at least half a mile 
from the tarmac. I tumble into 
a camion with five mechanics. 
My God! What a ride over 
the lumps, the stones! It is 
impossible to stand up in the 
back of the truck ; to sit down 
is unbearable. We perform the 
journey on all fours. 

I am soon in the cockpit 
pumping up the oil pressure on 
the guns while the mechanics 
prime the motor. Glancing 
over the cowling, I am arrested 
in my work by a most amazing 


sight. Cantering at full speed 
towards us is a mule and 
rider. Though each moment is 


precious, we all stop to stare in 
wonder. Quite distinct comes 
the drone of the approaching 
bombers ; we know that they 
cannot be very far away, every 
second brings them nearer. It 
is absurd how we stop to watch, 
stupefied—it is such a funny 
sight, partly because we all 
know what it is. It is Claudio, 
distinctly we see the sun glint- 
ing from his spectacles, his 
black cap tossed far on the back 
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of his head. It is only Clandio 
who could possibly arrive go 
dramatically—a twentieth cen- 
tury Sancho Panza—grasping 
in his free arm my parachute, 
God bless him! He has seen 
me leave without it. Claudio 
sees everything. 

With the first boom of the 
Delage, mule and Claudio return 
to the tarmac faster even than 
they had arrived. 

I do not wait to warm the 
motor. I have to take a chance 
with that. After a short burst 
on the guns, just a_ short 
reassuring grip of the trigger, 
away with the chocks! A 
final wave to the mechanics as 
they jump clear. 

In an instant I am roaring 
away down-wind, hoping, 
hoping like hell the engine will 
not let me down. 

Above the aerodrome I swing 
round into the sun to face the 
approaching aircraft, which are 
now very near. They are 
attacking at a remarkably low 
altitude, I think to myself, 
evidently meaning business. A 
little ahead of me on my right 
I see one of the other two 
Nieuports. The best tactics, I 
decide, will be to dive in straight 
at the forward gunner, my cone 
of fire possibly involving the 
pilots as well. There is obvi- 
ously no hope of carrying out a 
co-ordinated attack with the 
other machine, and God knows 
where the third is. 

No time to waste, now slightly 
above the enemy I begin the 
dive that will bring me within 
range of the leader. It is not a 
steep dive, but the Nieuport is 
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soon Sweeping down fast 
through the air. I have 
switched on my sights. Now 
intently watching my target— 
the nose of the leading invader. 
Somewhere in the back of my 
head I am telling myself that I 
must get that forward gunner. 
We are operating at less than 
300 metres altitude; if my 
opponent succeeds in putting 
a bullet—an incendiary bullet— 
into my petrol tank! ... Yes, 
I know the answer. 

In an instant I shall be within 
range. While I am shifting the 
position of my hand to get a 
better grip of the trigger, it 
suddenly happens. 

For a moment I am able to 
do nothing, I am so stunned 
with the sudden realisation. I 
continue in the dive. On, on, 
right under the approaching 
bomber—right under the Potez. 
It was a fleeting glimpse of 
those upturned wing-tips that 
told me. I was about to shoot, 
or try to shoot down one of our 
own machines. 

Sweeping round in the rear 
of the bombers, now quite 
easily recognisable for what they 
are, I am filled with an uncom- 
fortable feeling at the thought 
of what might so easily have 
happened. They would have 
let me approach, never guessing 
at my object. Then suddenly 
I am wondering—the other 
Nieuport, where is it? Desper- 
ately looking round I discover 
Narrango flying close in forma- 
tion with me. He is grinning 
from ear to ear, utterly un- 
perturbed. Yes, and there you 
have it—the Spaniard. 
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Spain is an extraordinary 
place: Fate-bound. Her people 
wander carelessly along the 
road of destiny. Theirs is a 
happy life—thought-free—the 
morrow of which they talk so 
much does not exist for them. 
They reap the harvest of their 
own procrastination, uncon- 
sciously. It is a burden they 
have always borne in sunshine, 
in shadow; sometimes in 
sorrow, sometimes in song, but 
all times—passionately. It is 
not so hard, I have often found, 
to think as they do; for the 
Spaniard is but human, though 
they have a boundless wealth 
of painted thought, even the 
most banal among them. Un- 
happy memories rest upon him 
lightly ; he knows none of the 
littlenesses of life. And that, 
that is the Spaniard I like to 
remember. Such a Spaniard I 
see grinning close beside me— 
Narrango, never stopping to 
consider what might have 
happened. As I build a cal- 
amity he tears it down. It did 
not happen; that is all that 
matters to him—all that matters 
to any of us. Next time? 
Manana!... 

Everybody kept the secret. 
The crews of the bombers never 
knew that ours was anything 
but a friendly welcome. But 
the episode had its tragic side. 
Immediately after taking off, 
the motor of the third Nieuport 
cut out. It plunged into a 
plantation, killing its pilot— 
Calvaire—outright. It was just 
another case of trying to turn 
back for the field—the fatal 
act that has done for so 
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many pilots, both good and 
bad. 


One morning arriving at 
Manises, for I have slept in 
Valencia, I am surprised to find 
great activity afoot. 

They are painting the high 
hangars, the outhouses, the 
canteen—everything. On being 
asked why, nobody seems to 
know, only that it had been 
ordered that it should be so. 
In other words, someone had had 
a whim that this should happen 
to Manises. Such things were 
not uncommon. Indeed so long 
as the world turns round, people 
will have ideas—weird happy 
ideas sometimes; banal drab 
ideas most times. Revolution 
is the birthright of folly, and in 
it all sorts of ideas flourish. 

So they, two great men and 
two small, paint earnestly 
through all the long morning 
and very little of the afternoon. 
Wide weals stand forth dazzling 
from the walls: chrome, ver- 
idian, light sienna—vibrating 
there in hideous harmony. 
Spraying and splashing, the 
sweat pours from the four men 
as they wage their futile battle. 
Camouflaging the aerodrome 
buildings, that is what they 
are trying to do! Theirs is a 
vast extravagant dream; for 
they think, I believe sincerely, 
that by their magic touch a 
vast hangar filled with aircraft 
and bombs will poetically give 
place to a grove of olive trees. 
But I know to the contrary, not 
a8 a prejudiced critic, but as 
one who has observed their 
work from the sky, from high 


above. I know that what wag 
once an unobtrusive cluster of 
buildings is now a blazing patch 
of colour to catch the eye from 
far and wide. But this is my 
secret, to be preserved. Why, 
why should I disillusion them ? 
Why explode their dream! 
They are no different from 
many of us, who, deep in the 
dung of sentiment, labour at 
some sincere folly. 

I am lying upon a large 
crate. It has come all the way 
from the United States of 
America to our little Manises, 
despite the rebel navies, 
Painted upon it quite distinctly 
I have read, “ Pratt & Whitney, 
‘Wasp.’” I am_ therefore 
pretty certain that I am lying 
on top of a 650-h.p. aircraft 
engine. Destined for where, 
I wonder to myself. I am not 
by nature inquisitive, but I 
should like very much to know 
where this box is to be sent. I 
am certain we have no aircraft 
using the ‘ Wasp.’ The Boeing 
281 was powered by a ‘ Wasp,’ 
but the ‘ 16,’ her young Russian 
sister, is fitted with a Wright 
‘Cyclone ’—perhaps the Russian- 
built engines are ‘ packing-up,’ 
perhaps they are tearing the 
frames to pieces, perhaps—one 
hundred things. 

A bunch of keys presses into 
my thigh. It presses persis- 
tently ; after long consideration 
of this small annoyance I twist 
on to my back, head dangling 
over the edge of the crate. I 
spin the sunshine and the 
shadows upside down; they 
whirl about like partners in a 
dance. The painters, their 
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jabour makes me less tired, 
grasp the earth with their flat 
feet and swing the nine-foot 
brushes back and forth like 
pendulums in a watchmaker’s 
window. 

What a time they are having ! 
Paint everywhere, nothing 
misses them. The eight camp 
dogs, not two the same now, 
rush round—a harlequin pack, 
in carnival. 

So days pass. They paint on 
—through a whole week. Tire- 
less, determined, they work as 
though at some saintly penance. 
Indeed they take their work so 
seriously it might almost be 
believed they knew deep down 
within themselves what mess 
they are making of the task 
they have been allotted. 

From the time of their first 
arrival, not once have I missed 
them. Every day they are 
there, early in the morning, at 
work. They struggle steadily 
till noon. In the afternoon an 
ave maria of splashes, and off 
they go. At the end of the 
track they all turn about to 
admire their work ; just for a 
moment; then they are gone, 
lost amongst the trees; and I 
see no more of them till the 
next day. 

I have known for a long 
time that this cannot last for 
ever. Never have I seen such 
persistence—never since I ar- 
rived at Manises. Never since 
I arrived in Spain. 

At last one fine morning 
‘crisis’ seems written in the 
sky. It is there plainly. There 
is a feeling of impending 
disaster, I sense it strongly. 
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What it is I have no idea; 
in fact, I can hardly under- 
stand why I feel it myself. 
Perhaps it is the inaetivity 
of late. Perhaps it is the per- 
petual painters always here so 
regularly, so punctually ; that 
is all wrong. I feel I might 
say, “‘Times are changing. 
Things are not as they used 
to be!” And I should be 
quite right. 

My thoughts wander once 
more to the painters. They 
have developed for me a strange 
fascination. I cannot keep my 
eyes from them. I have moved 
my seat at the canteen door 
a few yards to the right so 
that I can see them, always. 
And I am not the only person 
who must watch them. Often 
I catch the sentries glancing 
up from their dominoes to have 
a peep at the swaying jets of 
paint, being driven with a 
sharp hiss from the compressed- 
air sprays. Claudio, like me, 
is staring at them always— 
hypnotised I sometimes think. 
Only ‘Pig,’ the fat, squat, 
waddling comandante, ignores 
them; for he is too stupid to 
observe how necessary it is 
to look at them. He walks 
about shuffling his feet in the 
dust, deep in gloom, regret, 
and introspection. His is an 
‘T ’-girt life. 

This particular morning—I 
may be mistaken—but somehow 
I feel that the painters them- 
selves are vaguely uneasy. 
Surely their strokes are not 
carried out with the same 
carefree air we have all learnt 
to recognise as their pre- 
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rogative, Would we dare to 
take such casual licence with 
the tools of our trade? Not 
twice! Back, forth, up, down, 
sweep the brushes—my eyes 
are missing none of it, though 
inside my head a little thought 
is slowly drawing to the con- 
clusion of its allotted period 
of gestation. It all happens 
very suddenly—I am in a 
moment yards from where I 
was sitting, I am walking about 
the aerodrome as I always do 
each morning. On reaching 
the most distant side of the 
field I am far away from 
everyone, remote from the 
crowded path of other thoughts. 
Here I can dream most days 
for a long time, but today not 
at all. I have hardly stretched 
myself out on the wide, com- 
fortably slanting tail-plane of 
the Douglas when my half- 
formed thoughts are scattered 
by wild cries from far away, 
from the other side of the 
landing ground, from whence 
I have just come. A pande- 
monium of voices; I wonder 
what the devil the noise can be. 

I am half-way to the tarmac 
when I hear the first spasm of 
coughing from the anti-air- 
craft gun. I cannot see it; 
for the corner of the hangar 
hides the little half-constructed 
building where it is mounted 
within a ring of sandbags. 
But there is no mistaking the 
voice of the 25-mm. gun. Now 
much more than casually in- 
terested in what is going on, 
in what has happened in such 
a short time, I hurry on. 
Apart from natural curiosity 


I have no intention of being 
found standing out in the middle 
of the aerodrome if something 
really serious is afoot. 

I do not hesitate to ask 
why that gun is blasting the 
morning, the peaceful morning 
I had been about to enjoy. 
No aircraft; no enemy of any 
kind ; but surely there must be 
some anger somewhere—people 
do not use a heavy calibre 
machine-gun for mere fun. 

Skirting the hangar I double 
across an Open space to the 
cover of the little shed where 
the parachutes are stored and 
where we keep our shot-guns. 
I suppose somewhere in the 
back of my head is the idea 
that if a brush-up has begun 
there are many more useless 
things at close quarters than 
a twelve-bore, 

In the little shed—to my 
intense joy—is Claudio, Claudio 
the unperturbed, his black flat 
cap very straight on the top of 
his long head. 

“ sQue hay de nueva?” 

“ gQue hay de nueva?” he 
replies, looking up at me through 
his thick glasses like a dreamy 
fish from the depths of its 
pool. 

This vacant stare is a little 
trick of Claudio’s ; I have learnt 
to recognise it, to my cost, 
on more than one occasion. 
I should have remembered. I 
have been a fool, but who 
would have thought he would 
be at his favourite game at 
a time like this! You see, 
all his life Claudio has lived 
in a subtle ecstasy of keeping 
people waiting. Wasted time 
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is as gold to him. To get 
nothing, nothing quickly out 
of this fellow I have only to 
display impatience, interest, or 
enthusiasm. He watches for 
these signs, carefully—it is very 
few who deceive him, none, in 
fact. 

Oh yes, he had seen what 
was happening. Si, si, si. 

I feel like doing something 
drastic to Claudio, who still 
gazes vacantly into the sky. 
This is beyond a joke. But 
to lay so much as a finger upon 
him would seal his lips for 
good; I know that all too 
well. 

There are only two courses 
left open to me—either to go 
and find out for myself or sit 
down, display complete dis- 
interest and await my tor- 
mentor’s pleasure. 

Casting a contemptuous look 
at the non-informant, I am 
on the verge of going out to 
find the worst, when a fresh 
burst of firing breaks forth 
from the A.A. gun. It is all 
very discouraging to my 
decision: the high whine of 
small calibre shells; distant 
dull reports ; sometimes a little 
mushroom of bright dust grow- 
ing out of the groves behind 
us; all this decides me to 
stay. The final shell, hitting 
something close at hand, ex- 
plodes with a high, stabbing 
echo. I am very glad to be 
where I am. 

Either taking pity upon me 
or for s.me uncontrolled whim, 
or maybe because he is really 
itching to tell me, Claudio 
does at last break his silence. 
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But only very slowly, in his 
own way and in his own time, 
will he tell me what has 
happened. 

He starts the story weeks 
back, before even the painters 
had arrived. He tells me— 
very cunningly—that he knew 
that they were coming long 
before they put in an appear- 
ance. I am not so stupid as 
to ask how; for it would not 
only delay the story, but I 
should receive no satisfactory 
reply. Claudio always knows 
of events before they happen, 
this is another of his tricks. 
He murmurs on in his low 
prophetic voice, eyes lost in 
eternity. The nearer we get 
to the immediate happenings 
of the morning the longer he 
takes over describing each little 
detail. Maddening, but I must 
put up with it. 

As Claudio rambles on, fresh 
shouting breaks forth punctu- 
ated with pistol shots. Seeing 
me fidget, anxious to hear 
him get to the point, he stops 
talking altogether to stare 
blankly into limitless infinity. 
I wait for a little while, feeling 
that I must play up to him— 
join in the game; I ask him 
what the people do with all 
the locust-beans that grow in 
the neighbourhood. He tells 
me. He tells me not only 
what is done with the beans 
—a hundred and one things 
apparently—he tells me as well 
how the beans are preserved ; 
when they are picked; how 
he, Claudio, knows beforehand 
when the bean trees are not 
going to produce an abundant 
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crop. I think he would go on 
for ever and ever on the subject 
of the locust-bean if I did not 
have a fifty-peseta note in my 
pocket. 

Taking it out I tear it in 
half. Claudio has never seen 
this happen before—thinks, no 
doubt, that I have gone mad— 
he is quite dumbfounded. He 
stops the discourse on the 
beans with a jerk. 

“There, Claudio, there is 
half of fifty pesetas. Take it. 
But you know that it is not 
worth twenty-five pesetas, nor 
ten, nor one. It is not worth 
even one centimo. How much 
would your wife who keeps 
the canteen give you for that 
piece of paper? She would 
give you nothing, nothing save 
perhaps a dark look and a 
burn on the hand. You know 
that? She would call you 
‘ donkey’s ears’ as you walked 
away.” 

“ Si, sefior. But why then 
do you tear it in half? It 
seems to me a waste of good 
money. Money is hard to have 
these days, despite all they say 
about plenty for all. Even the 
mechanics, also some of the 
pilots, as you know, have not 
been paid for two months. 
We were poor before with a 
few silver pesetas. Now, now 
what is it? All pieces of paper 
from the Committee ; coupons 
that no wise shopkeeper will 
accept. Why do you tear up 
good money ? ”’ 

Having explained to Claudio 
that for the other half of his 
story he will have the other 
half of the note I wait in hope. 
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So with a vanquished sigh 
he at last continues, but only 
— scrupulously honest — from 
where he left off. 

Patiently I listen, till at last 
he draws to the point. Yes, he 
saw it all.... It was the 
smaller of the two little painters 
who had done it, he with the 
vast straw hat. And so thor- 
oughly, too—without any fear. 
I can almost believe that I 
detect a slight note of admira- 
tion in Claudio’s voice, a slight 
intonation of envy. .. . 

She had come round the 
corner; Juanita, the dancer. 
Then—a great hand of pale 
paint, pale-yellow paint, had 
flown from the little man’s 
brush to smack, flat, gay, happy, 
five fingers spread upon the 
bosom of her—* Upon the little 
manzanas over her heart,’’ he 
says. 

He, Claudio, had been ex- 
pecting something of this sort 
for a long time. He had felt 
it growing in the wind ; stronger 
on each morning breeze had 
come to him the foreknowledge 
of this event. To him there is 
nothing surprising about it; 
nothing in the least to wonder at. 

“And?” .. . at this in- 
cautious query he is about to 
hesitate, but remembering the 
other half of the note, with 
another sigh of infinite misery 
he continues. 

Juanita had not waited for 
speech ; she is without words 
that creature. Was it not she 
who had put a fork through 
Claudio’s own cheek, for a 
little nothing—for kicking her 
under the table quite by acci- 
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dent? ... She had looked once 
at the painters, very straightly, 
and then—then she had climbed 
into the little building, the 
little half - constructed house 
where the gun is mounted. 

And when Claudio had seen 
all this he had known what to 
do. He had known it was time 
to go elsewhere. He had gone 
quickly, with the scar on his 
cheek tingling strangely. But 
the men upon the scaffold had 
been quicker than he— they 
dropped from their platform as 
overripe fruit from a tree’— 
they had run swiftly over the 
railway line, through the orange 
groves, following always the 
track, ‘laughing frightenedly.’ 

They would not be back for 
days, Claudio prophesied. This, 
I think, is the only occasion on 
which I ever heard him vouch- 
safe any information of his 
knowledge of the future before- 
hand. Though he has such a 
cunning, knowing way of im- 
parting his knowledge after the 
occurrence that I am often 
nearly convinced of his powers 
of vision. 

It was the sudden retreat of 
the painters, the figures that 
had almost become a landmark, 
that had amazed everyone. It 
was their running away that 
started all the shouting. 

So now I know that it is no 
more than a vile-tempered girl 
who has ruptured the morning. 
But nevertheless, girl or man, 
she is at the healthy end of 
a dangerous weapon, which 
sets me wondering how she 
knows how to fire it. Claudio 





has a very simple explanation. 
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“Satan instructs his own!”’ 
he says. I notice that his left 
hand is gently stroking his 
cheek. 

But it must have been very 
funny, I think to myself. I 
wish I had seen it all. 

There is a fresh volley of 
firing, more shouting ; shouting 
of threats, shouting of jokes ; 
pistol shots, carbine shots; an 
occasional “ Viva la revolu- 
cion!”’ All the dogs, the painted 
dogs, bark wildly, an hysterical 
canine chorus that joins with 
the men. Now and then a 
woman’s voice vibrates on a 
rasping note above everything 
else—that, I register to myself, 
will be Claudio’s wife: she 
can make herself heard above 
the loudest noise, it is like 
a hack-saw cutting metal, 
frightful. 

With all these sounds in my 
ears I can resist it no longer. 
This is too good to miss. 
Never again in my life shall 
I have such an opportunity 
of witnessing such an absurd 
farce. I run to the tarmac, 
past the front of the hangar 
—at the far corner I shall be 
able to see the little house 
that is half-constructed. And 
I shall be out of the line of 
fire. 

Panting, heart hammering 
with anticipation, I approach 
the corner. The ‘zing’ of a 
ricochetting bullet greets me as 
I peer forth. 

It is all as Claudio had 
said. There sheis not a hundred 
yards away, squatting behind 

the sandbags. Even at this 
distance I can clearly see the 
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paint, it covers nearly all her 
chest like some malignant design, 
an extravagant lob of colour. 
Each of the shells she has 
been firing costs 160 francs, 
fifteen in a strip. But now she 
seems to have tired of her 
toy, for she sits quite still. 
For one nasty moment I fear 
that she may have been hit 
by a chance bullet from 
the men grouped about the 
sheds; but at a renewed burst 
of shouting she jumps up to 
peer over the parapet of her 
defences. 

There is a furious frenzy of 
applause. Fresh shots; bark- 
ing; I cannot see what is 
happening for the little house 
that stands in the way. Some- 
thing on the other side has 
raised all the excitement. 

The sandbags round the top 
of the house where Juanita 
is installed have been there 
for a long time. The rain 
has rained upon them and the 
sun has baked them. Time 
and gravity have drawn them 
together, tightly. The earth, 
the Spanish earth within them, 
has in many cases broken out 
to stream down the wall revet- 
ments in dark cascades.... 


I am a little surprised to see 


the girl with no effort—Claudio 
would have said, ‘‘ Satan gives 
strength to his own’—dis- 
lodge one of the topmost bags 
and let it fall over the far side 
of the fortifications. This act 
has the effect of detonating 
even wilder yells of pleasure 
from the other side. 

The end, the climax, is close 
at hand; I can almost feel 
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an imaginary audience gather. 
ing their things together, pulling 
their shawls about them—a 
little tense before the curtain 
falls. 

It all happens in the twinkling 
of an eye. She has hardly 
turned from the parapet when 
three overall-clad figures emerge 
beside her—like a stage trick 
pushed up suddenly through 
the floor. Peals of feminine 
laughter, sharp, very pene- 
trating—almost as disturbing 
as the firing. It rings in my 
ears as I hurry round the 
hangar. I find very little 
damage has been done. In 
fact, there is none at all apart 
from windows broken by frag- 
ments of a tall tin chimney 
which had been hit by the 
last shell. That is the sum 
total. 

The girl had, I can only 
imagine, been aiming at the 
scaffolding littered with painters’ 
equipment, but this had not 
suffered at all. It was just as 
they had left it when they 
‘dropped like fruit from a 
tree ’"—in great disorder. Even 
the fateful brush is lying there 
still wet with paint—pale- 
yellow paint. 

As I turn away they are 
still beating the girl with the 
flat of a bayonet, very gently, 
and I have wandered quite 
a little way among the oranges 
before the rhythmic clapping of 
hands finally stops. I suppose 
the man got tired. 

Claudio was quite correct in 
his prophecy: the painters did 
not come back for a whole 
week. 
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During their absence the high 


platform they had _ erected 
against the hangar wall was 
usurped by their would-be 
tormentor. There, high perched, 
she would dance in the hot 
morning air, dance till the 
perspiration gleamed from the 
uplifts of her face. 

On one never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion, with bribery, hard 
silver duros, wine, four tickets 
for the corrida de toros, and many 
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promises, I persuaded her to 
dance for me—in the late after- 
noon. I wanted to see a thing 
that I believed would be worth 
all my argument and pesetas. I 
was not mistaken. 

The long lilac shadow that 
lived for a little while upon 
that coloured wall was worth 
everything ; all the worst that 
I had known in Spain, all I 
had known then, and all I knew 
after. 


i. 


Far below, dreamily meander- 
ing, like fat carp in a Flemish 
pond—the five Breguets. It 
seems that they hardly pro- 
gress at all; it might almost 
be that the earth moves away 
from them. A little distance 
ahead, the pilot of the ‘ Vickers ’ 
—as the Spaniards call it ; it is 
actually a sort of bastard 
‘Vildebeest’ built in Spain 
and powered with an Hispano- 
Suiza motor—is now doing his 
best to keep in touch with the 
other bombers, his engine so 
well throttled back that he 
must be nearly stalling. 

It is a clear and lovely day ; 
the broad province of Valencia 
spreads out beneath us: the 
garden of Spain. Clouds rest 
lightly on the distant mountains. 
It is warm and very comfort- 
able in my Nieuport. Close 
on either side are my two 
companions. 

We have soon left the bombers 
far behind, and we hasten on to 
reconnoitre the position they 
are to attack: a battery of 


howitzers on the Teruel front. 
All along our track are small 
villages, and in the streets are 
people talking ; sometimes three 
together will turn their faces 
upwards; small dots, pale and 
luminous. 

It is good to have had reliable 
information that there are no 
enemy air bases in the vicinity ; 
for ours is a pretty moth-eaten 
fleet. For once, I think, I 
shall have a flight over the 
lines unmolested. 

I am thinking thus when 
Narrango swings out in front 
of me. It does not take me 
long to see what he is drawing 
my attention to. It takes me 
less time to turn the flight 
back. Full throttle, noses 
slightly down, getting every 
ounce out of the Nieuports, we 
head back for those far glinting 
shapes, the Breguets. Fright- 
ened ? No, just common-sense ; 
much the same instinct as 
stops people walking on live 
rails. Three dark blobs far 
away—fifteen rebel fighters— 
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that is all I had seen ; that is all 
I had waited to see. 

Now as the heavy Delage 
drags me away to safety, I am 
thinking what a glorious oppor- 
tunity this would have been for 
a suicidal maniac. For a 
moment I slip down into my 
seat to peer at my reflection in 
the dark face of the altimeter ; 
I want to see if I have a sort of 
‘wind-up’ expression stamped 
on my features, and if I have, 
how to avoid it. Regrettably 
there is nothing new—just the 
same ordinary face that I shave 
every morning. I am a trifle 
disappointed. 

My two companions give way 
as I throttle in close up to the 
‘ Vickers.’ I am so near I can 
clearly see the sunken cheeks 
of the Rumanian gunner, gypsy- 
like in his scarlet helmet of 
knitted wool. It does not take 
the pilot very long to under- 
stand the meaning of the crossed 
arms I lift from my cockpit. 
The red dusty bombs under the 
wing lift high as he banks his 
machine into a turn; there they 
hang, like large, excessively 
large sausages upon an inverted 
counter. 

So we turn for home. The 
Breguets seem to go even slower 
now that we are in a hurry. 
We can just keep pace with 
them by holding the Nieuports 
on the brink of a stall. Gazing 
back, I can see the enemy 
lined out across the sky, hard 
in pursuit. Manises seems miles 
away. Distantly the sea smiles 
wanly upon our wish. The 
fields, the plantations, the col- 
oured roofs, the winding roads 
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all seem to urge us on—franti- 
cally—as futilely as the crowd 
on the ‘ rails.’ 

Thirteen Heinkels; no mis- 
taking them now. No, I am not 
feeling sick inside, I have noticed 
that one does not feel that 
way when practically certain 
that it is ‘all up’: there igs 
only a great emptiness in me. 
I am thinking how foolish it 
all is. 

As we climb, the Breguets 
drop away close to the ground. 
There with a good back gunner 
—they are two-seater bombers 
—they are assured of a large 
degree of safety; in fact, they 
are often more secure than 
some of the multi - gunned 
bombers. Bellies close to the 
hard earth, no single - seater 
fighter is able to attack them 
from underneath; the enemy 
is made to operate within the 
gunner’s field of fire. 

Sixteen white St Andrew’s 
crosses is the pattern I see 
dropping on to the Breguets. 
Half rolling we have hardly 
started our dive when we find 
ourselves involved with the 
other flight of Heinkels; they 
are there suddenly all about us. 
Five of them black against the 
sun. Gone. Dragging round, 
holding our formation, again 
we see them a mile away above 
us. We climb desperately. 
Then it seems all aircraft every- 
where. The sharp dagger-like 
noses of the Heinkels, broad 
plate-like tail-planes of the 
Nieuports ; the instant glimpse 
of an undercarriage. The far 
horizon, the checkered land, 
aircraft and little clouds plung- 
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ing in and out of the pool of 
blue sky between my planes. 
A burst at a flashing enemy, 
then up with the nose again ; 
climbing, climbing, the stench 
of my engine getting hotter and 
hotter. 

Something is telling me all 
the time that the combat can- 
not last for long. We are close 
to Manises, our aerodrome ; the 
enemy far into our territory. If 
only we can hold out for a little 
longer against the numbers and 
speed of our opponents! Into 
a turn. A burst at a mottled 
machine. Holding her in the 
turn—the other two Nieuports, 
I see them still in the air, 
moving sluggishly compared 
with the German fighters. 

It comes suddenly, my oppor- 
tunity—a Heinkel climbing. I 
am between the sun and 
him, perhaps he has _ not 
seen me. 

Whipping stick and rudder 
over I aim at the side of my 
foe. He has not seen me; he 
continues climbing. And by 
God I shall have him! I am 
certain of it. A tremendously 
good feeling within me, a deep 
satisfaction. I feel I should 
like to be suspended like this 
for ever, grasping all the 
wealth of joy in the one trans- 
parent moment. The roaring 
Cold draught. 

Close ahead of me he is still 
climbing unconsciously. The 
moment has come. He is there, 
a small, small fly imprisoned in 
the window of my sights. 


I close my hand on the 
trigger. 
There is deathly stillness. 
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Not the slightest shudder. Both 
my guns are jammed. I sweep 
far past my target. Away 
below I once more see the St 
Andrew’s crosses, now heading 
away. 

A dull thunder as though 
there is somebody hammering 
the centre section. A spray of 
liquid hits my chest, saturates 
me coldly. God! Petrol! The 
pungent scent, the coldness of 
it—unmistakable. I can see it 
pouring from a bullet-hole in 
the starboard tank, whipped 
away in the slip stream. I 
have undone my harness. 
Tensely I wait for the flames 
and the next burst of fire from 
the enemy. All seems strangely 
silent since I switched off the 
motor—the whistle of the wind 
in the wires, the rush of it 
along the fuselage, the dead 
propeller in front of me. We 
are gliding steeply. I cannot 
see my attacker; I feel that 
he must now be underneath 
me. But glancing this way and 
that at last I see the whole 
enemy formation heading away. 
It is over ! 

Now all my faculties are 
concentrated upon getting the 
crippled machine to the field ; 
during the engagement the wind 
has carried us nearer to it. I 
can see it fairly close. Though 
my machine is losing altitude 
very rapidly I feel that I can 
make it; in any case there is 
nowhere else to try to get to. 

A long steep glide takes me 
there. Soaked in petrol I am 
thanking all my lucky stars 
that it was not an incendiary 
that got the tank. I put her 
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down with a wallop on the 
field. 

The ‘Vickers’ is already 
there. Three of the Breguets 
are also in. As the mechanics 
drag my machine to the tarmac 
I learn that only one of the 
bombers was forced down. To 
me it all seems too amazing 
to be real; it is like some 
fantastic dream in which all 
of our wishes come true. 
Thirteen Heinkels against nine 
old crocks and they only got 
two of us. What different 
thoughts I had had on seeing 
them closing in behind! 

Wandering past the hangar 
I can hear the deep back-firing 
of a Gnome-Rhone—the last 
of the Breguets coming in; 
vaguely I wait for the rumble 
of the wheels. 

It happens just as I reach 
the door of the canteen. The 
first thunder of the explosions 
I hardly hear: what seems 
more shocking is the awful 
silence that follows, the tinkling 
of falling glass that sounds 
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very faraway. A dull throbbing 
in my head. I am running 
back from where I have come, 
quite mechanically. Back to 
the field, back to the disaster, 
And then— Why ?’ I think to 
myself, ‘ Why go back there?’ 
‘Yes, why should I drag my- 
self there?’ Sitting upon an 
empty oil-drum I repeat the 
question to myself, but I can 
find no reasonable answer. 

I know that there are people 
running past close by me, 
hurrying and calling. I know 
that something dreadful has 
happened. I know well enough ; 
I do not have to be told that 
the Breguet piled up on landing 
with her load of bombs, bombs 
that should not have gone off 
even so. The pilot was prob- 
ably wounded; misjudged his 
height from the ground. 

A dumb, rather stupid still- 
ness settles on my brain. I 
do not disturb it. I believe 
that I am at one hundred 
other places but where I am; 
I am therefore happy. 
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Water—vi1. Old Man ‘Stormy.’ 


‘‘Few writers can create the authentic atmosphere of 
the sea so effectively as does ‘Shalimar.’ In his pages 
the winds and the waves sound through with vivid 
effect ; and he has the power to transport the armchair 
adventurer to strange and enthralling scenes.'’— Scotsman. 


‘‘A fine writer, who is also a practical sailor—a 
rare and happy combination.'’—Field. 





45 George Street, Edinburgh. 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The Bravest Soldier 
Sir Rollo Gillespie, 1766-1814. 


By Major C. E. WAKEHAM. 


With Maps and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


A HISTORICAL MILITARY SKETCH, 


‘“*, . . One of the most remarkable men who ever wore the King’s uniform 

. . an account of the extreme gallantry and devotion with which our 
soldiers carried out their tasks in the little known campaigns in the West 
Indies, India, Java and Nepal—in spite of all the statesmen of the day 
could do to prevent them.”—Extract from the Introduction by Field- 
Marshal Sir PHILtIp CHETWODE, Bart. 


“« |, . his brilliant successes, his tactical skill, his dauntless courage merit 
for him a place among our national Hectors. . . . Major Wakeham has done 
him justice in a biography of which the interest and excitement never flag 
... it is careful and lucid on the military side and is illustrated with excellent 
maps. 
“* At a time when we are in some risk of believing that theory can take 
the place of leadership, quick thinking, and the coup @’atl, this biography 
deserves to be widely read.”—The Times. 

“‘... an enthusiastic, vivid and at the same time a sound and well-mapped 
military biography.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“It is a most exciting book, and I warmly recommend it to every type 
of reader.””—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is an inspiriting story which he tells, and one which will do much to 


‘remove the neglect which has too long obscured its subject’s great achieve- 


ments.”’"—The Scotsman. 

“It is well that his exploits should be rescued from the oblivion into 
which they have fallen, well, too, that his biography should have been 
undertaken by a military writer who can put his splendid achievements in 
- proper setting without attempting to overstress them.”—The Saturday 

eview. 
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“One might as well dissect a rose as attempt a formal review of this 
efflorescence of delight in the small ecstasies and exasperations of life among 
nature’s children. It is laughter all the way.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“Those who read Lady Fortescue’s sketches of scenery and flowers will 
envy her, but she is equally to be envied for her philosophy ; her gift for 
winning affection from people who, though always ready with a smile, do not 
give it easily ; a love of beautiful things ; an eye for drollery, and a habit of 
passing from gaiety to deep feeling without incongruity.” —The Times. 
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A Companion Volume to ‘Perfume from Provence’ 





An 
Ideal 
Gift 


8 [6 net 


Lady Fortescue’s pre- 
vious book, ‘ Perfume 
from Provence,’ 8/6, 
has had a world-wide 
demand. 


Over 17,000 sold. 





‘SuNSET House’ is a book of infinite: charm 
which will be welcomed by“thousands of 
readers who enjoyed, and still enjoy, ‘ Perfume 
from Provence.’ Here is “‘More Perfume” 
indeed; human and sympathetic writing, and 
a record of achievement in a setting of trials 
and laughter. ‘Sunset House’ is the name 
Lady Fortescue has given to her little house 
in Provence, a name that is a lasting memorial 
to ‘‘ Monsieur,” the late Sir John Fortescue. 

The book tells of the acquisition, the re- 
building and the occupation of the house by 
““Madame’”’; more than that, it depicts the 
very life of Provence, its exasperations, its 
smiles and its charm. 

Mr Shepard has drawn the frontispiece in 
the delightful style which is all his own. 





SOME CRITICS ON ‘PERFUME FROM 
PROVENCE.’ 


OBSERVER.—“‘ A more agreeable book in its 
zest, its simplicity, its deeps of feeling and its 
vividness . . . would be hard to come by.” 


PUNCH .—“ Joy in lovely things and in funny 
ones, ‘and the gayest humour of the kind which 
seems to prove that laughter and tears are opposite 
sides of the same circle.” 


SPHERE.—". . . will go into my smallest and 
most cherished row of books.” 


TATLER.—“I have rarely felt the sunshine 
more in any narrative.” 
TIME AND TIDE.—‘A little masterpiece 


which, in my opinion, cannot fail to charm every 
sort of reader.” 
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Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 





A collection of naval tales 
and philosophies by a writer of 
great wit and humour. Surgeon- 
_ 1 Commander Bee is also an artist 
faa in the production of “‘ beautiful 
| nonsense”” which is a joy to 

read. 


Press Opinions of ‘ Scraps from the Scran-bag’ by the same Author. 


. . a book which describes naval life from within with humour and 
high spirits.” —Morning Post. 

“‘... his keen humour and smooth, clean-cut English will delight all 
readers.’’—Medical Press. 
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Danger 


By JOHN THOMAS. 
Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


A unique volume giving 
dramatic and thrilling accounts 
of classic railway disasters in 
this country and overseas, and 
of many less-known accidents 
which for peculiarity and in- 
terest beat anything that can 
usually be found in fiction or 
the film world. 
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British Rule, and Rebellion 


By Colonel H. J. SIMSON, M.C. 


Short Demy. 8/6 net. 


A remarkable book. It deals with the problem of Britain’s experiment 
in leading peoples in the Empire to the stage of governing themselves ; but 
principally it has to do with that aspect of the problem arising when the 
leaders of a people resort to force to gain self-government more quickly. 

It is, in fact, an exposé of misapplied democracy—the weakness of British 
political administration ; and it explains in the clearest language the system 
on which Imperial rebellion acts. Thereby it forms a ready-made handbook 
which, if followed, would defeat the system whenever it showed itself. 

Never has the problem been so clearly analysed, or its solution so fear- 
lessly indicated. 


‘Seagull’ and Sea-power 
By DOUGLAS and MARY DIXON. 


Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


“A rattling good yarn, with a climax thrilling enough for the most 
ardent seeker of action. . . . Reads easily and naturally, and the mildly 
romantic thread which is woven into the pattern adds considerably to the 
enjoyment of the book as a whole. It is a novel which we can heartily 
recommend.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ Lively and exciting yarn. ... A thriller of the first order. . . . Satisfies 
completely both as an enjoyable tale and as a triumph of the pluck of British 


Davids.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 


“Sea-story, thriller, and love-story all in one, with a link-up to the 
German colonial problem for specially good topical measure. . . . Nobody’s 
political prejudices need prevent enjoyment of a tale by authors who can 
tell a story as dexterously as they can handle a boat.”—The Glasgow Bulletin. 

“‘ Deserves to rank with ‘ The Riddle of the Sands’ and may be termed 
its modern counterpart.”—Southend Standard. 
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Rough Passage 


Being the narrative of a single-handed voyage to Newfoundland, 
Labrador and Bermuda in the seven-ton yacht Emanuel and the 
subsequent return to England with a crew. 


By Commander R. D. GRAHAM, R.N. 


With an Introduction by CLAUD WORTH, Vice-Commodore 
of the Royal Cruising Club. 


Third Impression. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Short Demy. 7/6 net. 


“Commander Graham has written an exceptionally nne book that 
should appeal not only to yachtsmen, but also to the general public. . . , 
It is not the type of ship that matters sc much in these long distance 


passages, but the men who handle them. And the author is every inch a 
man.” —Field. 


A Naval Wife Goes East 


By EILLEEN WALKER. 


Author of ‘My Deeds and Misdeeds.’ 
Second Impression. Short Demy. 7/6 net. 


*‘ High-spirited, gregarious and with a happy knack of making friends 
wherever she goes, Mrs Walker’s interest in the several ports to which her 
Jimmy’s naval occasions led her—Hong Kong, Wei-hai-wei, Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Yokohama—is frankly centred in their social life and convivial 
opportunities. Of these and of the open-handed hospitality of the East, 
with its cabarets, cocktails and gay cavaliers, she gives a lively and often 
amusing description.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 


His Patients Died 


By CLAUDE LILLINGSTON. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


*** His Patients Died’ is a novel about Euthanasia, but it is also a very 
= thriller as well, and contains some admirable and alarming satire on 

ley Street. It’s a sly, expert, unsettling, ironical book with plenty of 
excitement, and I enjoyed it very much indeed.” —The New Statesman and 
Nation. 28th March 1936. 

“. . . well written, witty, exciting, plausible, and expertly informed.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 24th March 1936. 
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Books by Shalimar 


(F. C. HENDRY) 





‘‘ Shalimar "’ is the foremost writer of sea stories now living. 


One Monsoon Night 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Nine more of Shalimar’s first-class sea tales. These, 
like his others, are not only convincingly told, but each 
is founded on real incidents from the writer’s store of 
experience and knowledge, a store which is as wide as 
the seven seas themselves. 


“‘T know of no one writing to-day who gives one so 
vivid an impression of what the seafarers’ work must 
be like as ‘Shalimar’ does. . . . The total effect is 
powerfully thrilling. There is in ‘One Monsoon Night’ as pa work as 
‘Shalimar’ has done, and that is saying a lot.”—Liverpool Post. 





Mingled Yarn 


Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


This volume forms a collection of tales which will be read with 
sustained interest by all lovers of adventure on the high seas, 
“‘Shalimar’s’’ stories always ring true, and the perils of adventure on 
the face of the waters as described by the wizardry of his pen convey 
vividly the grit and heroism of British seamanship in the days of sail 


_ and steam. 


Around the Horn and Home Again 


Second Large Impression. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


“* The work of a fine writer, who is also a practical sailor—a rare and 
happy combination.” —Field. 
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Yesterday and To-day in Sinai 
By Major C. S. JARVIS, 


LaTELyY GOVERNOR OF SINAI. 
Awarded the Lawrence Memorial Gold Medal, 1938. 


New Edition. Second Impression. Illustrated. Short Demy. 5/- net, 


“‘Major Jarvis has written a fascinating book which will become a 
standard reference on Arab laws and customs, and, as a record of contem- 
porary administration as well as of ancient history, it will prove invaluable, 
But as a thrilling narrative of life and adventure it will delight the layman.” 
—Everyman. 

“The Arab has engaged many pens, but none has played upon his figure 
and character more lightly and intriguingly than that of the present Governor 
of Sinai. The humour that bubbles up so pleasantly ever and again in Major 
Jarvis’s book is that of the connoisseur of humanity. . . . One of the most 
delightful of modern books upon the Near East.’’—Observer. 


Tales from Tyrol 
By OLGA WATKINS 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


“It is the Tyrolese themselves who are the heroes and heroines of Mrs 
Watkins’s charming stories. She writes as from the heart—gladly.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“Gas!” 
The Story of the Special Brigade 
By Major-General C. H. FOULKES, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


LaTE Royat ENGINEERS AND A.D.C. To THE KING. 


Third Impression. With Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 30/- net. 


“No alarmist and imaginative prophecy concerning the use of poison 
gas in the future is nearly so disquieting as this sober, authoritative account 
of the horrors devised during the war, and the terrible weapons that remained 
in reserve—and that can be brought into play at short notice.’”’—Daily Mail. 


ny . is so absorbing that few readers, one thinks, will leave it 
unfinished.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
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Books by Weston Martyr 


“ Paradise Enow’ 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


“Mr Weston Martyr is a born short-story writer.”—Birmingham Post. 


A General Cargo 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 
““* A General Cargo’ is a collection of tales that everyone who cares 
for a brisk yarn, neatly told, will enjoy. All are stories of action. Some 
are born of the imagination, while others are based on fact; but one and 


all are the work of an author who can portray a character and present an 
episode with a finish that is not far short of perfection.”—Birmingham Post. 


The ‘Southseaman.’ Life-Story of a Schooner 
Popular Edition. Fourth Impression. 3/6 net. 


“The finest yarn on yachting that has appeared in this country.”— 
Irish Times. 


Not Without Dust and Heat 
Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


“‘ A collection of short stories of unusual distinction and interest, written 
in a very attractive style.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The £200 Millionaire 


Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


‘‘A world full of sunshine and breezes, with a delightful company of 
people.” —Yorkshire Post. 
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Over half a million copies of Neil Munro's Books have 





been sold in the British Empire. 





The 


New Inveraray Edition 
of the 


Works of Neil Munro 





John Splendid. 

Doom Castle. 
Children of Tempest. 
Shoes of Fortune. 
Gilian the Dreamer. 
The Daft Days. 

Fancy Farm, . 

The New Road. 

The Lost Pibroch. ” 
Jaunty Jock. One 


Volume. 


Ayrshire Idylls. 


3/6 per volume 


Set of nine volumes complete in box, 31/6 net. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





Revised and Fully Illustrated 


12s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. extra 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


INCLUDING 


Hygiene and Dietetics 


BY 


W. T. GORDON PUGH 
M.D., B.S.(Lond.), F.R.C.S.(Eng.) 


Consultant Surgeon, King Edward VII. Welsh National Memorial ; 

Late Medical Superintendent, Queen Mary’s Hospital for Children, 

Carshalton, Surrey; Chief Medical Superintendent, Children’s 

and Surgical Tuberculosis Services, London County Council; 

Formerly Medical Superintendent, Southern Fever Hospital, 

Metropolitan Asylums Board; Ex-President, Orthopaedic Section, 
Royal Society of Medicine 


Specially written for the Examinations of 
the General Nursing Council of England 
and Wales, and includes the questions set 
up to and including the summer of 1937 


BEING THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


By HERBERT E. CUFF and W. T. GORDON PUGH 


Of the earlier editions of this Standard Text-book 
over 68,000 copies have been sold 
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The Garden of the Hesperides 


By FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


Author of ‘ His Majesty’s Shirt-Sleeves.’ 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


**A fine book, in conception and execution . . . extraordinarily inte 


oo. Daily Press. 
“* Decidedly a man’s book, for it is full of adventure and action. 


the sketches are worth reading, for they are told in the breezy, decided way 
of the man of action and never flag for a moment.” —ZJnverness Courier. 


The Jungle Tide 


By JOHN STILL. 
Popular Edition. Fourth Impression. Frontispiece. 3/6 net. 


“It is a fine piece of literature. . . . Nothing that can be said can conv 
a proper sense of the distinguished prose in which it is written or of its 
content of thought.’’—Scots Observer. 

** One of the most original and genuine books of descriptive travel written 
for a long time.” —Speciaior. 


Climbs and Ski Runs 


By F. S. SMYTHE. 


Popular Edition. Second Impression. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


“‘One of the most exciting mountaineering books ever published.” 
Week-End Review. 
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